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Southern  wasn't  always  like  it  is  today,  though.  After 
slow  beginnings  the  school  grew  quickly,  maybe  even  too 
quickly  for  traditions  to  develop. 

Southern  Illinois  College  started  in  1866,  as  a  teachers 
college.  Beginning  with  only  five  students,  the  school  just 
did  not  fit  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  people  of  "little 
Egypt"  needed  a  good  teachers  college  in  their  neglected 
area.  The  Illinois  General  Assembly  set  up  a  search  com- 
mittee to  find  a  site  for  the  formation  of  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University. 

The  group  selected  Carbondale  as  the  site  after  a  spirited 
and  bitter  contest  between  over  15  other  communities  that 
wanted  the  college.  During  the  contest  the  Carbondale 
News  Era  boasted: 

"Carbondale  has  never  had  a  drinking  saloon,  doggery, 
billiard  room  or  place  of  dissipation  or  idle  resort 
within  its  limits  and  is  absolutely  free  from  these  temp- 
tations to  vice  and  idleness." 

Carbondale  had  only  begun  in  1853,  when  the  first  lots  of 
land  were  sold.  The  school  and  town  expanded  quickly, 
though,  both  in  population  and  structure.  The  school  grew 
to  825  students  in  1913  and  approached  the  2,000  mark  by 
1926. 

The  school  continued  as  a  teacher  factory  until  the  late 
1940's.  In  1949  Delyte  Morris  took  over  as  president  of  the 
University.  Morris  had  a  dream  about  SIU;  to  make  it  a 
large  college  in  the  southern  Illinois  area.  Morris,  the  first 
president  not  hired  by  the  State  Teacher's  College  Board, 
worked  with  the  newly  established  SIU  Board  of  Trustees  to 
build  up  the  campus.  Just  seven  months  after  he  started  as 
president,  SIU  opened  the  doors  of  Pulliam  Hall,  the  first 
major  building  on  campus  in  nine  years. 

Within  15  years,  President  Morris  built  12  major 
buildings  and  28  dorms.  The  school's  enrollment  rose  from 
3,000  in  the  1950's  to  17,000  by  early  1970. 

Morris  also  dreamed  of  branches  of  SIU  to  serve  other 
areas  of  college-hungry  students  needs.  This  need  was  seen 
for  the  metro-east  area  near  St.  Louis. 

In  1957  classes  were  held  in  the  old  Shurtleff  College  in 
Alton  and  in  the  high  school  building  in  East  St.  Louis.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  Southern  Illinois  University- 
Edwardsville. 

With  a  $25  million  Illinois  college  bond  and  an  additional 
$1.5  million  raised  for  land  purchase,  the  new  college  was 
on  its  way  in  1959. 

The  first  official  class  opened  in  1965.  Buildings  have 
continued  to  be  erected  on  the  Edwardsville  campus  in 
typical  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  style.  In  20  years  SIU  became  a 
large  institution  with  much  to  offer. 

But  the  school  grew  too  fast  for  hard-set  traditions  to 
develop.  The  students  were  busy  changing  with  the  times, 
dealing  with  wars,  elections  and  quickly  changing  academic 
programs. 

The  1960's  era  was  concerned  with  diversification,  expan- 
sion and  the  creation  of  academic  programs.  International 
education  became  a  reality  as  teachers  were  sent  overseas 
to  instruct  Vietnamese,  Afghanistan  and  Nigerian 
students,  as  well  as  establish  mini-schools  over  there. 

The  early  '70's  brought  massive  anti-war  demonstrations, 
protests  and  riots  to  the  campus.  Every  aspect  of  authority 
and  establishment-type  activity  was  banished. 

In  the  spring  of  '73  riots  hit  the  campus.  A  violent  at- 


mosphere  presided  as  National  Guardsman  came,  Old 
Main  burned  and  the  campus  closed  for  a  few  days. 

Along  with  the  anti-establishment  attitude  went  the  lack 
of  support  for  such  things  as  a  yearbook.  Started  in  1914, 
and  stopped  only  during  World  War  I,  the  OBelisk  ceased 
publication  after  1973  due  to  lack  of  student  support. 
Started  again  in  1976,  when  student  support  for  a  yearbook 
was  thought  to  have  increased,  the  book  went  over 
moderately  well. 

Student  support  is  the  key  word  in  most  of  SIU  history. 
Students  are  supporting  their  own  thing  now,  as  in  the 
197()'s.  There  are  only  a  few  big  activities  on  campus  in 
1977,  and  even  those  do  not  involve  the  entire  campus. 

But  students  just  don't  sit  around;  there  are  some  annual 
events  that  occur. 

Painting  the  cannon  on  Old  Main  Square  still  remains  a 
tradition.  Painted  over  and  over  again  each  semester  by 
(Ireek  pledge  classes,  one  often  wonders  how  big  the  cannon 
really  is  without  the  layers  upon  layers  of  paint  it  has  ac- 
cumulated. 

(lus  Bode,  the  outspoken  little  guy  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  Daily  Egyptian  is  also  a  tradition.  Known  for  his  candor 
and  biting  cuts  at  students,  staff,  faculty  and  political  per- 
sonalities alike,  he  has  remained  anonymous  for  over  20 
years,  entertaining  students  with  his  comments  on  the 
news. 

Halloween  weekend  is  a  tradition  that  draws  more  stu- 
dent participation  than  any  others  combined.  Goons, 
ghouls  and  other  creatures  usually  walk  the  streets  of  down- 
town Carbondale  all  weekend.  Costumes,  make-up,  parties, 
beer  and  masks  replace  the  thoughts  of  term  papers,  exams, 
projects  and  studying  for  this  weekend. 

The  Saluki  dog  is  yet  another  tradition  of  SIU.  The  name 
is  looked  upon  in  confusion  by  opponents  and  freshmen 
alike.  Only  when  the  sleek  dogs  of  ancient  Egypt,  known  for 
their  running  speed,  are  displayed  do  people  understand 
what  a  Saluki  is. 

The  Homecoming  pep  rally  and  bonfire  is  a  recreated 
tradition.  Re-started  two  years  ago,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  it  has  received  a  great  amount  of  student  participa- 
tion. 

Kings  and  (Queens  have  remained  a  part  of  the 
Homecoming  festivities  throughout  the  years.  The  royal 
roles  have  been  drastically  altered  though.  Selection  is  no 
longer  by  student  vote  on  the  best-looking,  but  by  Student 
Government  Homecoming  Committee  selection. 

The  Greek  system  has  expanded  over  the  past  two  years. 
Fraternities  and  sororities  have  always  been  at  SIC  But  in 
the  last  few  years  they  have  strengthened,  both  individual 
and  collectively. 

Kappa  Kamival  is  another  widely  participated  in  activi- 
ty. Sponsored  by  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  fraternity,  the  weekend 
of  partying  often  draws  students  from  all  over  the  I'nited 
States.  Some  are  members  of  Kappa  chapters  elsewhere, 
while  others  just  show  up  for  a  party  weekend. 

Another  tradition  of  sorts,  which  seems  to  be  dying  out.  is 
the  party  atmosphere  Southern  has  attached  behind  its 
name.  The  old  saying  was,  "If  you  don't  want  to  go  to 
school,  go  to  Southern."  Today,  the  university  has 
numerous  nationally  recognized  instructors,  departments 
and  schools.  The  old  adage  had  changed  to,  "If  you  want  to 
party,  don't  come  to  Southern." 
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Playboy  magazine  once  ranked  SIU  high  on  their  list  of 
"Best  Party  Schools  in  the  United  States."  But  today, 
students  seem  to  be  more  into  studying,  more  into  the 
process  of  getting  an  education  and  fulfilling  their  career 
goals. 

Close  to  200  students,  (of  the  4,000  living  in  dorms), 
volunteered  to  live  on  Intensive  Study  Floors  this  fall.  Quiet 
hours  are  enforced  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Ten 
years  ago  a  similar  program  drew  four  volunteers. 

The  library  is  packed  nightly  now,  not  just  at  finals  time. 
The  student  center  study  areas  are  crammed  every 
available  hour,  with  student  studying  or  sleeping  after  pull- 
ing all-nighters  studying  for  that  big  test. 

Faculty  members  are  now  required  to  do  research  work  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  their 
field. 

"Note-taking,  no-doz,  and  no-nonsense  career  oriented 
courses  have  replaced  the  militant  activities  of  the  late  '60's 
and  early  '70's"  said  one  college  mood  commentator. 

Students  are  fulfilling  their  goals  and  education  re- 
quirements instead  of  spending  hours  fighting  for  a  cause 
and  concern.  Some  have  described  the  mood  of  the  1977 
college  student  as  "mellow."  Students  want  to  be  more  in- 
dividualistic than  a  few  years  ago.  Group  efforts  are  rarely 
successful  today.  If  a  student  wants  to  make  a  drastic 
change,  it's  usually  tackled  alone  or  by  a  small  cluster  of  in- 
dividuals. 

When  there  are  over  22,000  students,  there  are  many 
small  clusters  too.  With  over  300  recognized  student 
organizations  on  campus,  people  don't  have  to  look  far  for 
something  to  do  when  the  studying  is  done. 

Organizations  for  everything  from  skydiving  to  a  chess 
club  exist.  These  range  from  educational,  professional  or 
purely  social.  Involvement  in  each  ranges  from  an  oc- 
cassional meeting  to  hours  of  daily  work  and  planning. 

Students  are  now  cooperating  on  projects  with  the  ad- 
ministrations, instead  of  fighting  them.  Maybe  it's  the 
whole  generation,  but  students  are  now  trying  to  make  the 
most  of  their  college  education,  getting  as  much  experience 
as  possible. 

Set  among  the  hills  of  southern  Illinois,  SIU's  nature 
spots  offer  refuge  to  students  needing  an  escape  from  study- 
ing or  the  pressure  of  college.  Areas  such  as  Giant  City  are 
perfect  for  a  weekend  of  quiet  study,  relaxation  or  partying. 

The  mood  of  the  SIU  student  has  evolved  and  will  con- 
tinue to  change  over  the  next  few  years  as  different  trends 
replace  the  present  ones. 

But  with  the  job  market  today  and  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, going  to  college  is  looked  at  in  a  different  light  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  No  longer  do  students  just  have  to  go  to 
college,  they  have  to  get  good  grades  and  participate  in 
work-related  activities  while  they  are  there. 
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College  is,  as  most  people  have  found,  more  than  classes 
and  studying.  It  involves  the  leisure  time,  when  individuals 
indulfie  in  their  favorite  pastimes.  At  Southern  that  time  is 
easily  filled. 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  a  unique  gift;  its  loca- 
tion. In  few  other  areas  are  there  such  diverse  forms  of  en- 
vironment. With  a  warm  climate,  sunny  skies  and  lots  of 
recreation  areas,  the  outdoors  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
most  of  the  year. 

John  Buchanan,  a  junior  in  geology,  spends  some  of  his 
spare  hours  rappelling.  For  John,  the  old  adage  "go  jump 
off  a  cliff,"  has  taken  real  meaning.  Giant  City  and  Feme 
Clyffes  are  well-suited  for  rappelling.  "On  a  good  day, 
you're  bound  to  see  quite  a  few  people  on  the  cliffs," 
says  Buchanan,  who  got  into  rappelling  in  the  eighth  grade. 
U'ith  the  right  precautions  and  good  equipment,  it  can 
become  as  safe  as  any  sport,  holding  its  own  excitement. 

Students  take  off  to  any  of  a  number  of  areas  to  camp, 
hike  or  ride  inner-tubes  downstream. 

There  are  also  organized  clubs,  such  as;  skydiving, 
kayaking  and  horseback  riding,  all  of  which  get  people  who 
love  the  outdoors  together.  Many  students  participate  in 
the  many  intramural  sports  offered. 

Some  of  these  include  orienteering,  where  they  get  lost  in 
the  woods  and  the  turkey  trot  where  students  pass  out  in 
the  marathon  run.  Friends,  roommates,  or  just  a  bunch  of 
sports  fanatics  get  together  to  form  teams  that  participate 
in  the  over  l."i  IM  sports  offered  each  semester.  Inner-tube 
water  polo,  frisbee  contests,  volleyball,  racquet  ball,  flag 
football,  basketball  and  tennis  are  just  a  few  of  the  sports 
offered. 

Dirt  bike  competition  and  skateboarding  keep  wheelers 
entertained.  At  campus  lake  one  can  canoe,  fish,  swim,  jog 
or  just  sit  and  enjoy  the  atmosphere. 

The  sailing  clubs"  110  members  enjoy  their  common  in- 
terest at  Crab  Orchard  Lake.  They  own  eight  sailboats 
there  and  plan  to  purchase  another.  The  club  has  taken 
trips  to  Maryland,  The  Chicago  N'acht  Club.  Notre  Dame, 
Purdue  University  and  others.  They  also  participate  in 
competition  throughout  the  country. 
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For  the  indoorsman  Southern  also  offered  a  %-ariety  of 
entertainment.  Ukranian,  Spanish  and  modem  dancers, 
Italian  operas,  plays,  the  circus,  comedy  skits  plus  a 
harbershop  quartet  were  offered  for  student  enjoyment  fall 
semester. 

Jazz,  country  and  rock  bands  gave  on-and  off-campus 
performances. 

Trips  to  the  lazerium,  a  shopping  mall  and  a  Cardinal 
baseball  game  were  all  sponsored  by  Student  Government's 
Travel  committee. 

Speakers  such  as  James  Doonan  from  Star  Trek  and 
Frederick  Drimmer,  author  of  "Very  Special  People" 
(about  human  oddities)  enlightened  students. 

Racquetball,  swimming,  basketball,  volleyball  and  golf 
were  enjoyed  in  the  recreation  center,  while  some  partook  in 
saunas,  judo,  karate,  yoga  and  g>'mnastics. 

Others  performed  card  tricks,  magic,  or  juggled.  Writing 
workshops,  mini-courses  and  arts  and  crafts  instruction 
helped  students  use  their  leisure  time  constructively. 

Arts  and  craft  classes  were  offered  in  the  new  Craft 
Center,  located  in  the  Student  Center  basement.  Free 
school  classes  offered  just  about  everything  from  Auto 
Maintenance  to  Harmonica  playing. 

Backgammon  has  gained  popularity  in  the  past  four 
years  also,  according  to  Sigma  Phi  Kpsilon  fraternity.  They 
held  a  backgammon  tournament  in  which  over  sixty 
students  took  part.  Jerry  Schillinger,  junior  in  marketing, 
stated  that  everyone  in  his  fraternity  knew  how  to  play. 

"Backgammon  is  now  being  played  in  the  bars  in 
Chicago,"  said  Schillinger.  "Painted  on  the  rocks  lining 
Lake  Michigan,  are  backgammon  boards." 

The  game  is  one-half  strategy  and  one-half  luck  as  Jerry 
sees  it. 

"It  is  easy  to  learn,  hut  the  upperclassmen  play  it  the 
most,"  he  remarked. 

The  youngest  member  at  the  tournament  was  six-year 
old  Donny  (larner.  Donny  was  taught  backgammon  by  his 
father  and  had  played  for  only  four  months  before  the  tour- 
nament; he  won  several  rounds  though. 

Cary  Kann,  a  sophomore  in  law  enforcement  said  the 
game  originated  about  the  same  time  chess  did.  He  feels  it 
is  played  more  than  chess  or  checkers. 

"The"  main  point  of  the  whole  tournament,"  said  Gary 
"was  to  get  people  loosened  up  before  finals." 

Besides  all  of  these  forms  of  entertainment,  there  are 
always  the  old  reliables.  Popcorn,  old  movies  on  T\'  and 
panty  raids  play  an  important  part  of  dorm  life  entertain-  j 


ment.  Canoe  races,  Touch  of  Nature  obstacle  courses  and 
inter-dorm  parties  are  also  fun  things  to  do. 

Watching  sports  events,  going  to  art  exhibits,  taking  pic- 
tures, bowling,  throwing  frisbees,  reading  magazines  and 
books,  playing  monopoly,  ping  pong  and  pool  are  also 
favorites. 

Others  are  catching  the  newest  movie  uptown  or  in- 
dulging in  some  good  food  at  one  of  the  many  restaurants  in 
town. 

Students  can  always  find  some  place  to  go  with  festivals, 
fairs,  air  shows  and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  close  by. 

Special  theme  weekends  such  as;  Sadie  Hawkins, 
Homecoming,  Halloween  and  Spring  Festival  are  always 
looked  forward  to,  also. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  one  can 
always  find  a  party  or  go  uptown  to  listen  to  the  bands, 
watch  the  disco  dancing,  play  foosball,  pinball  or  just 
socialize  with  new  found  friends. 

-  •  loan  Major 
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factories 

In  terms  of  American  history',  fast-food  restaurants  are 
not  a  recent  arrival.  They  did  not  just  spring  up  overnight 
but  evolved  and  changed  as  our  society  and  technologv' 
changed. 

The  concept  of  a  fast-food  restaurant  may  have 
originated  when  soda  shops  started  ser\'ing  sandwiches  and 
hamburgers.  As  they  grew,  fast-food  restaurants  were 
criticized,  and  still  are,  as  being  hangouts  for  juvenile  gangs 
and  for  serving  foods  low  in  nutritional  value.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  fast-food  restaurants  are  a  significant  part  of  our 
modern  American  lifestyle. 

In  the  Carbondale  area,  there  are  over  twenty-five 
different  fast-food  restaurants.  The  students  of  SIU  are 
responsible  for  approximately  fifty  percent  of  all  fast -food 
restaurant  business  in  the  Carbondale  area. 

Location  is  one  of  the  key  factors  in  determining  how 
much  student  business  a  restaurant  will  receive.  Since  only 
a  small  percentage  of  students  have  a  car  on  campus,  most 
students  will  not  go  to  a  restaurant  that  is  farther  away 
from  campus  than  Illinois  Avenue,  no  matter  what  type  of 
meal  is  offered  or  how  reasonable  the  price. 

For  this  reason,  if  a  restaurant  is  not  located  close  to  cam- 
pus or  if  it  does  not  make  deliveries,  it  had  better  not  de- 
pend upon  students  for  the  hulk  of  its  business. 

The  variation  in  the  percentage  of  student  business 
received  by  the  two  McDonalds  of  the  Carbondale  area  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this.  Ninty  percent  of  the  business  at 
the  McDonald's  on  Illinois  Avenue  is  student-oriented.  Stu- 
dent business  accounts  for  only  ten  and  one  half  percent  of 
the  total  business  at  the  other  McDonalds,  located  on  West 
Main  near  Murdale. 

The  restaurants  on  or  just  off  of  Illinois  Avenue  have  the 
greatest  percentage  of  student  business.  These  percentages 
range  from  a  low  of  sixty  to  sixty-five  percent  at  Booby's  to 
a  high  of  almost  ninety-nine  percent  at  Gold  Mine,  accor- 
ding to  the  managers  at  both  places. 

The  other  restaurants,  located  on  Walnut  Street  going 
out  to  the  University  Mall,  in  and  around  the  Mall  and  on 
east  Main  going  towards  Illinois  Avenue,  average  between 
ten  percent  at  Red  Bam  and  forty  percent  at  Long  John 
Silvers. 

Despite  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  student  business 
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they  receive,  these  restaurants  share  a  few  similar 
characteristics.  They  are  all  situated  on  main  streets,  with 
the  exception  of  Quatro's.  They  all  have  the  same  general 
peak  periods,  Friday  nights  and  all  day  Saturday.  Some 
restaurants  told  of  additional  peak  periods,  resulting  from 
specials  offered  during  the  week.  Holidays  and  special  oc- 
casions, such  as  football  games  and  concerts  also  bring 
more  people  in  to  eat. 

Restaurants  close  to  campus  also  experience  a  peak  on 
Sunday  afternoons  since  the  dorms  do  not  serve  Sunday 
dinner. 

K  a  student  is  willing  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wide-variety  of  foods  offered  by  the  fast-food  restaurants, 
he  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  decision  as  to  what  he 
wants  to  eat.  He  could  chose  from  pizza,  tacos,  steaks,  hot- 
dogs,  sandwiches,  hamburgers,  chicken  or  fish,  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  variations  of  each  of  these. 

For  those  interested  in  pizza,  Carbondale  offers  plenty  of 
places  to  get  it.  Jims'  Pizza,  Quatro's,  Gold  Mine, 
Covone's,  Italian  Village,  Pagliai's,  Pizza  Inn,  Village  Inn, 
and  Pizza  Hut  are  just  a  few  of  the  restaurants  that 
specialize  in  pizza. 

Gold  Mine  and  Quatro's  specialize  in  deep-pan  pizza, 
whereas  the  rest  either  serve  thin  or  both. 

For  chicken,  there  are  three  places  to  go  in  the  Carbon- 
dale  area.  One  is  Brown's  and  the  other  two  are  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken's  located  at  both  East  and  West  Main. 


Although  the  basic  product  is  the  same,  the  ingredients 
used  by  each  restaurant  varies  sufficiently  to  allow  for  a 
large  enough  variation  in  taste  and  to  let  people  decide 
which  chicken  they  like  best.  All  three  locations  are  away 
from  campus  and  thus  receive  only  a  minimum  amount  of 
student  business. 

The  third  group  of  restaurants  are  those  that  primarily 
sell  hamburgers.  In  this  group,  there  are  four  well-known 
franchises:  Burger  King,  McDonald's,  Wendy's  and  Burger 
Chef.  There  is  also  the  lesser  known  Burger  Farm  located  in 
the  University  Mall. 

The  final  group  of  Carbondale's  fast-food  restaurants  is  a 
catch-all,  composed  of  the  restaurants  which  serve  a  variety 
of  items  and  others  not  mentioned.  These  are:  A&W, 
Ponderosa,  Sirloin  Stockade,  Sonic  Drive  Inn,  Booby's, 
Dairy  King,  Arnold's  Hot  Dogs,  Dannon  Yogurt,  Jim's  Bar- 
b-que,  ElGrecco's  and  the  student  Center  Oasis. 

Although  A&W  is  located  farthest  from  campus,  it  still 
receives  between  twenty  to  thirty-five  percent  of  its  total 
business  from  students.  Ponderosa,  the  nationally-known 
steak  house,  together  with  Sirloin  Stockade  are  places 
where  students  can  get  a  steak  at  relatively  low  prices. 

As  with  the  rest  of  America,  fast-food  restaurants  play  an 
important  role  in  the  lifestyles  of  most  SIU  students.  These 
restaurants  offer  students  a  wide  variety  of  choices  when 
they  wish  to  eat  somewhere  other  than  the  dorm  cafeteria. 

-  -  Dan  Winchell 
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That  foreign  feeling 


International  Education,  the  International  Student 
Council  (ISO  and  the  Center  for  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (CESL)  help  foreign  students  at  SIU  adjust  to 
American  culture,  according  to  Jared  H.  Dom,  assistant 
director  of  International  Education. 

.A[)proximately  1,000  foreign  students  attend  SIU, 
representing  87  different  countries  "from  Afghanistan  to 
Zambia,"  although  most  of  the  students  are  from  Asia, 
Dom  said.  International  Education  is  the  headquarters  for 
about  800  foreign  students  who  are  working  in  degree 
programs.  .Approximately  200  others  are  learning  English  in 
CESL. 

International  Education  holds  an  orientation  week  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  which  "takes  care  of  a  student's 
immediate  needs  first,"  Dom  said.  "During  orientation 
students  learn  how  to  do  things  you  can't  do  easily  yourself 
when  you  enter  a  new  countn,'  such  as  finding  housing, 
opening  bank  accounts  and  shopping." 

As  the  school  year  continues,  foreign  students  have 
workshops  on  topics  such  as  taking  exams  and  writing  term 
papers.  They  also  have  panel  discussions  on  culture  shock. 

"Culture  shock  is  a  theme  we'd  like  to  carry  on,"  Dorn 
explained.  "It  is  important  that  foreign  students  know  that 
the  shocks  they  are  feeling  are  common." 

The  International  Student  Council  also  helps  foreign 
students  adjust  to  culture  shock  by  providing  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  meet  other  foreign  students,  as  well  as 
American  students.  The  ISC,  which  is  recognized  by  stu- 
dent government  and  receives  student  activity  funds,  con- 
sists of  the  presidents  of  the  12  international  student 
associations  at  SIU. 

These  associations  are  the  African  Student  Association, 
the  .Arab  .Student  Association,  the  Chinese  Student 
Association,  the  Indian  Student  .Association,  the  Iranian 
.Student  .Association,  the  Japanese  Student  Association, 
the  Korean  Student  Association,  the  Latin  American  Stu- 
dent Association,  the  Malaysian  Student  Association,  the 
Thai  .Student  Association,  the  Vietnamese  Student 
Association  and  the  \'enezuelan  .Student  Association. 

Mayank  Tripathi,  first  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  ISC.  said,  "The  main  goal  of  the  council  is  to  organize 
all  the  associations  together."  He  added,  "The  ISC  can  help 
solve  problems  within  the  foreign  student  association 
however,  we  cannot  interfere  in  the  individual  association 
unless  they  ask  for  help." 

Although  the  ISC  has  been  involved  in  politics  in  past 
years,  Tripathi  said  the  ISC  is  mainly  concerned  with  social 
and  educational  events  now. 

Socializing  with  .Americans  is  a  problem  which  concerns 
many  foreign  students.  "Not  enough  Americans  come  to 
the  coffeehouses  we  hold  monthly,"  Tripathi  said. 

"Many  foreign  students  think  .Americans  seem  to  have 
very  superficial  types  of  friendships,"  said  Dorn.  "While 
many  foreign  students  are  more  reserved  at  first,  Americans 
can  be  friendly  at  first,  but  then  tend  to  back  off." 

Tripathi  echoed  this  statement,  saying  since  Americans 
are  so  outwardly  friendly,  it  is  hard  to  guess  their  true 
feelings.  He  explained  that  where  he  comes  from  in  India, 
"if  a  ijuy  doesn't  like  you,  he  won't  pretend.  ' 


.Another  problem  many  foreign  students  must  face  upon 
arriving  in  .America  is  a  loss  of  social  status. 

"The  average  foreign  student  coming  here  is  really  a  very 
special  person  in  his  country,"  Dorn  said.  "They  come  here 
and  immediately  lose  a  great  deal  of  status." 

The  Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language  (CESL) 
helps  foreign  students  adjust  to  American  life  by  teaching 
them  the  English  language.  Sheila  Brutten,  administrative 
assistant  and  instructor  in  CESL,  said  that  foreign  students 
who  have  not  mastered  the  English  language  enter  CESL 
before  entering  a  degree  program. 

"There  are  five  levels  of  English  proficiency  in  the  CESL 
program,  which  started  in  1966  with  about  25  students.  The 
level  a  student  is  placed  at  depends  on  the  English 
proficiency,"  said  Brutten.  The  student  must  attend  inten- 
sive English  courses  to  complete  the  five  levels. 

Students  completing  level  five  may  enter  a  degree 
program  at  SIU,  if  their  school  record  from  their  native 
countp,-  meets  admission  standards. 

".About  50  percent  of  CESL's  graduates  enter  degree 
programs  here,"  said  Brutten.  The  other  approximate  half 
may  go  to  a  school  other  than  SIL'.  Still  others  do  not  enter 
a  degree  program  anywhere,  having  come  to  SIU  to  learn 
the  English  language. 

.A  foreign  student  can  start  a  degree  program  without  go- 
ing through  CESL,  if  he  can  show  English  proficiency  by 
achieving  a  passing  grade  on  a  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL). 

A  foreign  student  must  fill  out  a  financial  application  to 
be  accepted  at  SIL'.  On  the  application,  students  must  in- 
dicate their  financial  ability  to  complete  a  degree  program. 

"This  knowledge  is  important  to  International  Educa- 
tion, since  lack  of  finances  is  the  biggest  reason  foreign 
students  drop  out  before  finishing  their  degree  program." 
said  Dorn.  ".Academic  problems  do  not  cause  very  many 
foreign  students  to  drop  out.  One  study  found  a  better  rate 
for  foreign  students  finishing  degrees  than  for  .American 
students  finishing  them." 

Many  foreign  students  find  out  about  SILI  through  per- 
sonal connections,  Dorn  said.  "Many  of  our  students  are 
relatives  or  friends  of  past  students." 

Students  also  find  out  about  Southern  from  information 
sent  out  to  educational  foundations  and  informational 
libraries  around  the  world.  Several  educational  foundations 
such  as  the  Institute  of  International  Education  and  the 
African-American  Institute,  direct  foreign  students  to 
strong  programs  at  SIU,  according  to  Dorn. 

Many  foreign  students  who  come  to  .America  want  to 
stay.  Dorn  indicated.  ".And  the  majority  will  stay,  if  they 
have  a  choice.  Some  students,  however,  are  obligated  to 
return  to  their  native  countries." 

International  Education  at  SIU,  the  third  largest 
program  in  the  state,  has  grown  since  19511 — when  three 
foreign  students  were  on  campus — to  the  late  60's  when 
about  100  foreign  students  were  here. 

"The  go's  were  the  real  growth  period  in  international 
education."  said  Dorn.  He  added  that  there  has  been  a 
small  decline  in  numbers  from  the  late  60's  to  the  present. 

—Ray  Vaiek 
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The  $6  million  extension  to  the  School  of  Technical 
Careers  is  scheduled  to  open  for  the  '78  fall  semester. 

Students  enrolled  in  dental  hygiene  and  technology,  elec- 
tronics, mortuary  sciences,  multi-medical  services  (nur- 
sing), and  secretarial  and  office  specialization  programs 
will  be  attending  classes  in  the  on-campus  facility  located 
in  back  of  the  technical  buildings. 

STC  had  been  based  entirely  in  Carterville  since  the  fall 
of  1973,  when  it  was  created  to  offer  bachelor  of  science 
degree  programs  for  occupationally  oriented  students  and 
associate  degree  and  technical  programs,  which  were 
formerly  conducted  by  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

The  "heavy  shop"  classes  such  as  machine,  welding, 
automotive,  tool  and  construction  will  remain  at  STC- 


Carterville  for  at  least  another  two  years 
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The  cost  of  going  to  school  has  increased  tremendously 
over  the  past  10  years.  Tuition  at  Southern  Illinois 
University-C  has  risen  by  over  300  percent,  while  fees  have 
increased  by  about  90  percent.  Just  when  students  find  a 
way  to  make  ends  meet  for  one  semester,  tuition  is  in- 
creased for  the  next  year  of  education. 

Students  are  faced  not  only  with  the  rising  cost  of  tuition 
and  fees,  but  also  with  the  rising  costs  of  additional  ex- 
penses such  as:  books,  housing,  food,  clothing,  supplies, 
travel  expenses  and  the  incidentals  of  everyday  living. 

Many  economists  and  educators  have  formed  theories  as 
to  why  education  costs  have  risen  so  drastically  over  the 
past  few  years.  No  viable  solutions  to  combat  the  problem 
have  been  instituted  yet  though. 

Quality  education  and  inflation  appear  to  be  the  two 
biggest  factors.  To  maintain  quality  education,  ad- 
ministrators are  finding  it  more  and  more  expensive.  Infla- 
tion has  driven  up  the  cost  of  everything  from  pencils  to 
faculty  salaries.  More  and  more  of  the  budget  is  being  spent 
to  maintain  the  present  structures. 

The  telecommunications  network  cost  necessary  to  main- 
tain quality  education  has  also  risen.  Modern  facilities  such 
as  Lawson  Hall  make  the  learning  process  easier  on  the 
professor  and  student  but  more  difficult  on  the  budget. 

"It  (education)  costs  as  much  as  you  want  it  to  cost,"  said 
•lames  Brown,  general  secretary  for  the  board  of  trustees. 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for." 

Lately  SIU  students,  as  well  as  others  across  the  country, 
are  wondering  exactly  what  they  are  paying  for  and  if  it  is 
all  worth  it.  In  a  study  conducted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  SIU 
students  were  found  to  pay  more  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board  than  students  at  most  land-grant  and  state  univer- 
sities. 

The  report,  which  compared  202  of  the  nation's  major 
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public  universities,  showed  Southern  students  paid  more 
for  in-state  residents'  tuition  and  fees  than  did  students  at 
130  other  schools. 

In  addition,  of  the  schools  which  offered  room  and  board, 
60  percent  charged  less  than  the  51,470  SIU  charges  in  1976. 
The  cost  of  room  and  board  increased  to  $1,520  in  1977. 

SIU's  tuition  for  undergrads  was  increased  in  1977  by 
$96,  to  $371.25  per  semester.  This  was  the  first  time  tuition 
had  increased  since  1972. 

"The  increases  were  necessary,"  stated  a  report  by  the 
board  of  trustee's  office,  "for  additional  funding  to  main- 
tain program  quality  and  to  meet  increased  operating  costs 
associated  with  the  general  belief  that  there  was  virtually 
no  chance  of  receiving  additional  general  revenue  funds  to 
meet  this  need." 

The  National  Association  of  State  University  Land- 
Grants  report  said,  "lack  of  additional  revenue  sources,  in- 
adequate state  appropriations  and  the  need  to  increase 
faculty  and  staff  salaries  have  caused  the  burden  of  paying 
for  the  education  to  shift  to  the  student." 

The  amount  of  general  revenue  funds  allocated  for  higher 
education  has  decreased  steadily  over  the  past  10  years.  In 
1976  higher  education  in  Illinois  received  23  percent  of  the 
total  Illinois  general  revenue  funds. 

"In  1977,  this  percentage  decreased  to  15.9  percent,"  ac- 
cording to  the  November  report  on  the  "Review  of  Tuition 
Rates,"  by  the  SIU  board  of  trustees. 

Illinois  ranked  40th  in  the  state  in  terms  of  the  percen- 
tage of  increased  appropriations  for  higher  education  from 
1976-78,  stated  another  report  by  Ellen  K.  Coughin, 
published  in  the  Oct.  25,  1977  "Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education."  This  percentage  placed  Illinois  below  the 
average  increase  of  funding  for  higher  education.  Illinois 
spending  on  higher  education  increased  by  less  than  20  per- 
cent from  1975-76  to  1977-78.  Appropriation  in  other  states 
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increased  as  much  as  40  percent. 

For  the  amount  spent  per  $1,000  of  personal  income, 
Illinois  spent  less  than  $10,  as  compared  to  the  U.S.  average 
of  $11.12  per  $1,000.  This  placed  Illinois  42nd  on  the  list. 

Only  13  states  have  not  increased  state  appropriations  for 
higher  education  by  more  than  18  percent  in  the  past  two 
years.  Illinois  was  one  of  these,  increasing  monies  by  only  15 
percent,  as  compared  to  most  states  which  increased  funds 
by  over  24  percent. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  recommended  in 
1970  that  resident  undergraduates  tuition  be  set  at  one- 
third  of  all  instructional  costs.  In  1974  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Higher  Education  developed  a  master  plan  for  post- 
secondary  education  in  Illinois  that  stated  students  should 
be  paying  that  figure  by  1980. 

If  this  plan  is  followed  by  the  SIU  board  of  trustees, 
students  should  pay  $587  per  year  for  tuition  in  1979-80. 
This  figure  is  based  on  costs  of  $1,763  for  total  educational 
expenses  for  one  student,  for  one  year.  It  is  an  increase  of 
3.5  percent  from  1976-77  costs. 

The  IBHE  further  recommends  the  level  of  one-third  of 
all  costs  be  maintained  at  that  level  in  future  years. 
Although  the  policy  was  supposed  to  be  effective  in  1977, 
tuition  rates  remained  unchanged  because  of  strong  opposi- 
tion to  any  increases  by  students,  the  legislature  and  each 
governing  school  board,  stated  the  SIU  board  of  trustees 
report. 

In  1978  budgeting,  figured  for  1977-78,  tuition  was  in- 
creased but  not  enough  to  meet  the  rate  IBHE 
recommended. 

"The  Board  favors  no  tuition  at  all,"  said  James  Brown. 
"But  we  realize  this  is  impractical.  We  did  not  favor  the 
1978  increase,  but  we  realized  we  had  to  increase  tuition  or 
lose  several  million  dollars  in  state  funds." 

The  IBHE  stated  tuition  will  be  increased  to  one-third  of 


the  cost  of  the  education,  provided,  "The  General  Assembly 
and  Governor  increase  funding  of  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission's  monetary  award  program  and/or 
other  programs  to  offset  the  impact  of  any  proposed  in- 
creases on  financially  needy  students. 

The  state  has  not  been  the  major  factor  in  providing  in- 
creases in  financial  aid  though.  Financial  aid  resources  at 
public  universities  increased  by  $36.9  million,  or  32  percent 
in  the  past  five  years.  Scholarships  and  grants  accounted 
for  $22.6  million  of  this. 

A  large  portion  of  this  was  provided  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Basic  Equal  Opportunity  Grant  Program.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  fiscal  years,  figures  on  the  distribution 
and  principle  sources  of  financial  aid  have  changed 
noticeably,  stated  the  report. 

Of  these  changes,  the  most  noticeable  are:  "The  shift  in 
financial  aid  support  from  the  state  to  federal  and  in- 
stitutional, a  decrease  in  state  financial  aid  at  public  un- 
iversities of  $6.9  million,  10  percent  since  1975,  and  a  shift 
in  distribution  of  financial  resources  away  from  public  un- 
iversities. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  all  financial  aid  funds  in  1975 
came  from  federal  funds.  By  1977  this  figure  had  increased 
to  31  percent.  The  state  funds  at  public  universities 
meanwhile,  had  decreased  from  39  percent  to  31  percent 
during  this  same  time. 

The  shift  from  state  to  federal  funds  is  further  shown 
when  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  funds  and 
the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Funds  are  compared  from 
1975  to  1977. 

"The  number  of  BEOG  awards  at  public  universities  in- 
creased from  7,000  to  26,518  during  this  same  period.  The 
value  of  these  awards  increased  from  $4,839,400  to  $21,498,- 
100. 

The    number    of   ISSC    Monetary    Awards,    however. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable 
changes  is  the  shift  in 
financial  aid  support  from  the 
state  to  federal  level. 


decreased  from  a  high  of  37.659  in  1976  to  33.125  in  1977. 
The  value  of  the  awards  decreased  from  $19,938,000  to  $17.- 
748.000. 

The  awards  continued  to  increase  at  the  community 
college  and  private  institutional  levels  though. 

In  1975.  Illinois  funded  $70.9  million  to  higher  education, 
but  in  1977.  this  figure  had  dropped  to  $64  million.  During 
this  same  time  period,  federal  funding  of  financial  aid  in- 
creased from  $29.5  million  to  .$44  million. 

At  pri\ate  institutions  the  federal  financial  aid  amount 
increased  by  41  percent,  rising  from  33.5  million  in  1975  to 
$47.4  million  in  1977.  The  state's  funding  also  increased 
from  $32.9  million  to  $45.3  million  during  this  same  time 
period. 

Overall  for  higher  education  in  Illinois,  including  private, 
public  and  community,  state  funds  accounted  for  32  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  Federal  funding  of  financial  aid  ac- 
counted for  31  percent  and  institutional  funding  made  up 
25  percent. 

Southern  Illinois  University's  fall  tuition  increase  placed 
it  third  highest  of  all  Illinois  public  schools.  The  University 
of  lUinois-Urbana  and  -Chicago  Circle  were  first  and  se- 
cond highest  respectively.  Five  out  of  the  12  Illinois  public 
universities  had  tuition  and  fees  over  $700. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  to  get  more  money  for 
education  said  James  Brown:  raise  tuition,  raise  taxes  or 
raise  state  funding. 

Brown  warned  of  raising  the  tuition  rate.  "If  we  raise  our 
tuition,  we  may  have  a  drop  in  enrollment." 

"We  cannot  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market.  Any  in- 
stitution can  use  more  money.  But  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  funds  we  ha\e."  Brown  explained. 

"One  way  to  handle  tight  times  is  to  leave  it  for  next 
year."  he  suggested. 

The  costs  obviously  are  more  now  than  five  years  ago,  but 
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will  rising  costs  and  enrollments  continue?,  Brown  asked. 
"We  always  have  to  have  a  balance  between  what  the  un- 
iversity has  to  have  and  the  money  the  university  has." 

The  rising  cost  of  higher  education  has  brought  up 
another  question;  Is  the  cost  really  worth  the  benefit? 

More  and  more  graduates  are  entering  the  job  market 
only  to  find  their  field  has  no  jobs  to  offer.  They  end  up  with 
jobs  which  require  no  college  degree.  Often  this  also  means 
obtaining  a  job  which  does  not  pay  the  average  salary  the 
college  degree  holder  would  receive. 

Since  the  U.S.  Educational  system  spent  $38.5  billion  on 
higher  education  for  11.2  million  students  in  1976,  social 
theorists,  politicians  and  educators  are  now  re-thinking  the 
questions  of  who  needs  college  and  what  is  college  really  for. 

"The  college  degree,  as  it  has  been  known,  probably  has 
decreased  in  value,  but  the  degree  as  it  is  emerging,  will  in- 
crease in  value,"  said  Dennis  Johnson,  president  of  Johnson 
Associates,  an  educational  and  management  consulting 
firm  in  Oak  Brook,  111. 

"The  piece  of  paper  is  no  longer  as  important  as  the 
credibility  of  what  got  the  piece  of  paper,"  said  Johnson. 

Howard  Bowen,  professor  of  economics  at  Claremont 
Graduate  School  in  California,  said,  "economics  are  not  the 
major  benefits  of  college."  Bowen,  author  of  "Investment  in 
Learning,"  suggested  that  decisions  about  supporting 
higher  education  should  be  based  mainly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  non-economic  impact  on  people's  lives. 

A  study  by  the  census  bureau  shows  men  are  now  enter- 
ing the  job  market  rather  than  entering  college  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago.  Women  are  entering  college  at  a  much  higher 
rate  though.  Over  93  percent  of  the  increases  in  enrollment 
at  the  college  level  were  from  women,  according  to  the 
"Chronicle  of  Higher  Education." 

A  possible  reason  for  the  drop  in  the  amount  of  men  going 
on  to  college  is  the  fact  that  men  are  now  in-eligible  for  GI 
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educational  benefits.  These  benefits  had  previously  paid 
veterans  while  they  attended  college. 

Adult  college  programs  also  are  on  the  rise  across  the 
country.  More  and  more  older  people  are  returning  to 
school  after  working  for  most  of  their  lives. 

No  matter  who  goes  to  college,  or  what  they  get  out  of  it, 
the  cost  of  that  education  to  the  student  is  rising. 

To  find  the  funds,  many  students  have  found  working  a 
reality.  The  College-Work  Study  Program  pays  wages  to 
students  from  both  low  and  middle-income  backgrounds  for 
working  part-time  on  their  campuses  or  off-campus  in 
public  or  non-profit  organizations.  In  1965  it  provided  over 
$$55.7  million  for  115.000  students.  By  fiscal  1976  it  had 
grown  to  .$390  million,  ser\'ing  973,000  students. 

Students  at  SIU-C  have  found  numerous  student  work 
jobs,  ranging  from  washing  fioors  to  driving  cars.  The 
salaries  for  student  work  jobs  are  standard,  S2.30  an  hour, 
up  until  Dec.  25,  when  students  got  a  35-cent-an-hour  raise, 
due  to  President  Carter's  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
Students  are  eligible  for  raises  under  the  student  work 
policy  also. 

Students  have  also  found  it  viable  to  drop  out  of  school 
for  a  semester  or  two.  After  making  enough  money  to  return 
to  school,  students  re-enter  to  complete  their  degree. 

Loans  are  also  available  to  students.  The  Illinois 
Guarenteed  Student  Loan  program  operates  through  banks 
and  provides  money  for  college  to  students  at  minimal  in- 
terest rates.  The  loans  are  repayable  after  one  year  out  of 
college.  National  Student  Direct  Loans  account  for  some 
funding  of  college  costs  also. 

The  NSDL  program  has  grown  tenfold — from  a  $31 
million  program  in  1959.  helping  about  25,000  students  to 
nearly  a  $332  million  operation,  serving  799.000  students,  in 
fiscal  1976.  The  existence  of  both  of  these  programs  is  being 
threatened  because  of  defaultments  on  loans  though. 
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More  and  more  students  are  not  paying  the  borrowed 
money  back.  The  federal  General  Accounting  Office 
reported  defaults  have  risen  to  over  $435  million.  The 
government's  bad  debt  collection  has  only  brought  in  $33.8 
million  of  this. 

Since  1971,  over  2,500  SIU  students  have  not  paid  back 
their  National  Student  Direct  Loans. 

"Some  students  just  do  not  realize  that  their  inability  of 
coming  to  agreement  with  paying  back  a  loan  deprives 
others  of  the  advantage  of  getting  a  loan,"  commented 
Thomas  Watson,  bursar. 

James  Gabler,  assistant  director  of  the  Illinois 
Guarenteed  Student  Loan,  said,  "a  number  of  institutions 
are  re-evaluating  their  involvement  with  loans." 

The  ISSC  asked  for  $9  million  to  reimburse  banks,  credit 
unions  and  other  commercial  lenders,  who  are  faced  with 
the  increasing  number  of  students  who  default  on  loans. 

Whether  the  economic  or  non-economic  benefits  of  a 
college  degree  are  equal  to  the  money  spent,  by  both 
government  and  students,  to  obtain  that  education  is  yet  to 
be  determined. 

The  costs  are  increasing,  though,  with  students  being  the 
ones  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  increases. 

Unless  an  alternative  method  is  found,  students  may  find 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  fund  the  cost  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. 


".  .  .  their  inability  of  coming 
to  agreement  with  paying  back  a 
loan,  deprives  others  of  the 
advantage  of  getting  a  loan." 


-  -Mary  Ann  McNulty 
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Parties?  Dorms?  Roommates?  Bars?  Independence?  And 
of  course,  classes'^  High  school  seniors  spend  hours  of  time 
with  daydreams,  based  on  illusions  from  brief  college  visits 
or  older  brothers  and  sisters  letters. 

Thursday,  Aug.  18,  1977  these  dreams  turned  into  reality 
for  the  1978  freshmen  class  as  they  anxiously  tried  to  move 
into  their  new  homes.  It  was  then  they  had  their  first  lesson 
in  assertive  training  as  they,  along  with  4,000  other 
students,  tried  to  move  into  SIl"s  modern  housing  com- 
plexes. 

Elevators  never  moved  as  slowly  as  the  ones  in  the 
towers.  Stairs  never  seemed  so  hard  to  climb  as  those  at  the 
Point.  Students  wonder,  as  they  unload  cars,  trailers,  and 
I'-hauls,  how  they  could  have  brought  all  this  stuff,  hut  still 
didn't  bring  half  of  what  they  need! 

Roommates  meet  with  wary  mixed  emotions.  Parents 
and  younger  children  bid  final  good-byes,  leaving  the  new 
coeds  with  one  last  instruction. 

Trying  to  get  settled  seems  to  be  the  first  major  problem. 
How  two  people  will  fit  their  life-long  possessions  into  one 
room  puzzles  many  students.  Interior  decorating  talents  are 
put  to  use,  as  they  try  to  make  their  "box"  into  a  comfor 
table  home  for  the  next  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  see  everything  in  one  day.  freshmen 
must  also  explore  the  campus.  Armed  with  a  trusty  campus 
map  in  hand,  they  set  out  with  new-found  friends  to  find 
the  highlights  of  SIl'.  Their  journey  takes  them  past  the 
spacious  Rec  Center,  the  traditional  "Old  Main  Square,"  a 
large  concrete  mass  called  Faner  and  possibly  to  the  Stu- 


dent Center  for  a  cool  drink.  Staring  out  the  windows  of  the 
Oasis  Room  in  the  Student  Center,  a  relaxing  walk  through 
Thompson  Woods  looks  appealing,  until  they  attempt  to 
find  their  way  through  the  maze  of  shaded  forest  paths. 

Ending  up  by  the  Agriculture  building,  they  stumble 
upon  Campus  Lake  and  Greek  Row.  The  view  is  nice,  but 
it's  getting  late  and  it's  time  to  get  something  to  eat.  Confu- 
sion sets  in  as  they  try  to  find  their  way  back.  Somehow  the 
map  isn't  quite  as  explicit  as  they  expected! 

Undoubtedly,  the  students  always  manage  to  find  their 
way  to  Illinois  Avenue,  the  sight  of  an  array  of  bars,  college 
stores,  and  restaurants.  Hunger  pains  are  beginning  to  get 
strong,  so  they  choose  a  restaurant  with  fast  ser\'ice, 
deciding  to  take  more  time  at  a  later  date. 

.After  a  quick  meal,  they  return  to  their  dorm  room  only 
to  find  a  half  settled  mess.  Of  course,  the  first  night  at 
college  is  no  time  to  settle  these  matters.  All  freshmen  must 
go  out  and  experience  college  night  life.  A  trip  to  Illinois 
Avenue  is  in  order  for  most  new  students. 

.Searching  through  several  boxes  and  suitcases,  the  stu- 
dent finds  his  favorite  pair  of  jeans  and  shirt.  The  coed 
dresses,  while  discussing  the  day's  events  and  night's  ex- 
pectations with  a  new  roommate. 

Grabbing  a  borrowed  I.D.,  the  anxious  student  goes  to 
town.  The  humid  night  air  offers  no  break  from  the  day's 
swealtering  heat.  Smoke-filled  bars  present  a  wide  range  of 
entertainment,  from  the  quiet  folk  singer  to  the  fiashy  dis- 
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CO.  Friendly  doormen  guard  the  entrances,  checking  for 
under-aged  drinkers. 

Once  inside,  a  constant  mumur  of  voices,  competing  with 
the  blaring  music,  is  heard.  Students  worm  their  way 
through  crowds,  trying  to  be  noticed  by  some  and  hoping  to 
be  ignored  by  others.  The  vulnerable  freshman  female  is 
often  open  target  for  single  men  who  comb  the  bars 
repeating  catchy  lines.  Late  night  activities  seem  to  be  the 
first  expression  of  independence. 

"Last  call"  comes  and  the  exhausted  freshman  stumbles 
home  reminiscing  of  the  day's  events.  Clearing  a  spot  off  his 
bed,  the  new  student  drifts  off  to  sleep,  dreaming  of  college 
life. 

The  weekend  passes  quickly  and  students  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  explore  southern  Illinois.  Monday 
morning  comes  too  soon  with  the  start  of  classes.  The  first 
day  is  hectic,  especially  when  the  student  realizes  that  his 
schedule  sends  him  to  the  Arena  for  his  first  class.  Home  Ec 
for  his  second,  and  then  back  to  Ag.  Somehow,  10  minutes 
does  not  seem  like  enough  time  to  walk  across  campus,  find 
a  building  and  locate  the  classroom  inside. 

Cancelled  classes  become  a  reality,  and  the  student  dis- 
covers he  will  have  to  spend  unplanned  hours  at  Woody 
Hall  to  add  and  drop  classes. 

A  trip  to  the  bookstore  seems  like  the  next  most  logical 
thing  to  do,  but  the  coed  soon  realizes  that  5,000  other 
students  think  as  logically  as  he  does.  Aimlessly  wandering 


around  the  bookstore,  the  student  searches  for  the  ap- 
propriate books.  When  he  finds  about  half  of  his  books  and 
is  told  that  the  rest  are  on  order  and  should  be  in  any  time, 
the  student  decides  to  pay  for  these  and  go  home  for  dinner. 

The  line  is  long  and  moves  slowly,  but  the  freshman 
remains  calm,  praying  that  this  is  not  an  everyday  affair. 
Somehow,  his  high  school  daydreams  did  not  include  this 
mess.  He  reaches  the  front  of  the  line  and  the  cashier  rings 
up  his  books.  A  mild  form  of  shock  hits  him  when  she  tells 
him  that  his  three  books  are  over  $40.  He  still  has  four  more 
to  buy! 

The  disillusioned  freshman  returns  home  with  one  thing 
to  look  forward  to — dinner!  Grabbing  his  meal  ticket,  the 
hungry  students  finds  some  friends  and  proceeds  to  the  resi- 
dent cafeteria.  Unfortunately,  Mama  Grinnell  doesn't  use 
the  same  spices  as  Mom  does  at  home.  The  main  dish  is  a 
surprise  to  anyone  willing  to  try  it,  and  the  vegetables  look 
even  less  appealing!  Oh  well,  there's  always  the  munchie 
truck  for  late  night  snacking. 

The  week  passes  quickly,  with  each  day  becoming  less 
hectic  than  the  first.  Dorms  do  not  serve  as  a  center  of 
studious  behavior,  but  rather  offer  occasional  panty  raids 
and  other  spontaneous  thrills. 

Upon  making  it  through  the  first  week  of  school,  the  new 
student  deserves  a  pat-on-the-back.  The  variety  of  new  ex- 
periences will  serve  as  a  topic  of  conversation  for  years  to 
come. 

— Julie  Moller  and  Carrie  Sweeney 
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The  fight  for  the  classroom 


Fall  enrollment  figures  marked  the  largest  increase  in 
enrollments  in  seven  years  for  SIU  and  the  second  largest 
enrollment  ever.  However,  some  schools  and  departments 
felt  these  increases — and  in  some  cases  decreases — more 
than  others. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  had  the 
largest  overall  enrollment  increase  with  a  15  percent,  or  218 
student,  addition  to  1976  figures.  The  college  has  had  a  50 
percent  increase  since  1974,  totalling  1,795  students. 

"There  is  more  career  orientation  in  high  school  and  more 
opportunities  in  business  today,"  said  Stephen  Zimmer- 
man, academic  advisor  for  the  College  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  undecided  department,  composed  of  students  who 
are  unsure  which  department  in  business  they  want  to 
study,  had  the  largest  increase  in  enrollment,"  said 
Zimmerman,  "with  over  102  students  entering  it." 

"This  fall  we  cut  the  advisement  staff  in  the  college  in 
order  to  increase  the  amount  of  faculty  members,"  said 
Zimmerman.  "Less  students  were  able  to  get  individual 
counseling  and  therefore  went  into  the  undecided 
department,"  Zimmerman  explained. 

Accounting  had  668  people  in  the  fall,  21  more  than  1976, 
making  it  the  largest  single  department  at  SIU-C. 

"In  the  past  two  years,  business  had  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  students  who  are  not  business  majors  take 
business  electives  to  expand  their  opportunities  for 
employment,"  said  Zimmerman. 

With  the  trend  today  towards  career  oriented  programs, 
the  School  of  Technical  Careers  (STC)  has  maintained  a 
steady  maximum  enrollment.  Approximately  500  persons 
made  up  the  off-campus  baccalaureate  degree  program, 
which  has  maintained  its  capacity  enrollment  status. 

"The  maximum  enrollment  is  dependent  upon  the 
facilities  and  faculty."  said  Dr.  Eleanor  Bushee,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Technical  Careers.  "We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
our  potential  enrollment,  since  most  of  our  classes  are  clos- 
ed before  the  fall  semester  begins." 

Automotive  technolog>',  aviation  technolog\'  and  dental 
lab  technition  programs  filled  up  quickly  for  the  fall  of  '77. 

STC,  as  well  as  the  College  of  Education  and  the  -School 
of  Engineering,  offers  programs  to  off-campus  military  per- 
sonnel. The  school  sends  faculty  members  to  over  30  bases 
in  16  different  states,"  said  John  Laybourn,  director  of 
military  programs.  These  programs  are  all  relatively  new. 
being  developed  in  1974,  but  the  enrollment  figures  have 
risen  steadily." 

Over  .5(X)  students  participated  in  STC's  baccalaureate 
degree  programs  in  technical  careers  last  year. 

The  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  had  no 
significant  increase  this  fall,  maintaining  its  enrollment  at 
2.400. 

In  journalism,  a  field  which  has  increased  at  a  steady  rate 
over  the  past  few  years,  there  was  no  increase. 

"There  is  more  of  a  problem  finding  a  job  in  journalism 
today,"  said  Jane  Wilson,  academic  advisor.  "Most  of  the 
openings  are  in  small  towns  offering  low  pay,"  she  explain- 


ed. 

Radio-television  and  cinema  and  photography  are  two 
departments  where  enrollment  has  constantly  risen  in  re- 
cent times. 

Due  to  limited  enrollment  specifications,  cinema  and 
photography  had  no  increase  this  year.  Like  STC,  C  and  P 
is  faced  with  a  shortage  of  space,  faculty  and  facilities. 

"With  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  countr\-,  C  and  P  is 
overcrowded  and  has  no  need  for  one  additional  student," 
said  C.B.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Communications 
and  Fine  .•^rts. 

The  radio-television  department  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  years — partly  due  to  the  closing  of 
the  L'niversity  of  Illinois-Champaign  radio 
program — maintained  its  enrollment  figure  also. 

The  School  of  Engineering  had  a  14  percent  increase  in 
enrollment  for  fall  "77. 

"The  reason  for  this  increase,"  said  Dean  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, "is  that  several  years  ago  the  Vietnam  War  put  a  stop 
to  many  aerospace  programs.  Now,  since  the  programs  are 
being  restarted,  the  attitude  towards  engineering  has 
changed.  Students  are  looking  towards  engineering  for 
solutions  to  today's  problems." 

"Enrollment  rates  are  increasing  not  only  at  Southern, 
but  across  the  country,"  said  Jefferson. 

"There's  a  good  job  market,  too,"  Jefferson  said.  Asked  if 
overcrowded,  Jefferson  replied,  "the  engineering  depart- 
ment is  extremely  busy." 

"In  the  individual  departments,  engineering  had  a  16 
percent  increase,  with  110  more  students  than  last  year. 
Engineering  and  technology  leveled  off  at  the  same  figure  as 
last  year,  and  industrial  technolog\',  along  with  industrial 
militar.'  technolog>',  had  a  30  percent  increase.  The  in- 
dustrial technolog\'  department  has  310  students  enrolled 
in  the  off-campus  military  programs. 

With  175  more  students  than  last  fall,  the  School  of 
Engineering  runs  second  to  the  College  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration in  enrollment  increases. 

"The  College  of  Education  neither  increased  nor  decreas- 
ed this  fall,"  said  Dean  Elmer  Clark.  However,  individual 
departments  within  the  school  did  fluctuate. 

"The  teaching  education  admissions  program  had  a  large 
decrease  because  of  the  over  supply  of  teachers,"  said  Fran 
.•\brams,  coordinator  of  teacher  education  services. 

"The  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  wants  all 
schools  to  cut  back  on  the  enrollment  of  teaching  school," 
explained  Abrams. 

"We  tr>-  very  hard  to  discourage  students  who  do  not 
have  the  potential  to  be  a  good  teacher,  or  those  who  do  not 
have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.19,"  said  Abrams. 

Abrams  said,  "the  nonteaching  major  programs  and  the 
recreational  program  did  increase  in  1977,  especially  in  the 
recreational  field.  " 

The  College  of  Education  was  the  first  participant  in  the 
military  program.  Presently  they  have  697  students  enroll- 
ed in  the  off-campus  military  programs. 

—Joan  Major  and  Mary  Ann  McNulty 
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There  are  weekends  in  Carbondale 
and  then  there  are  WEEKENDS  IN 
CARBONDALE.  Surely,  most 
everyone's  favorite  is  Halloween 
weekend,  when  SIU  and  the  city  turn 
into  a  haven  for  scarey  freaks,  odd  mis- 
fits and  just  plain  happy  people. 
Everyone  has  a  good  time  during 
Halloween;  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to. 

The  biggest  event  of  the  weekend  was 
the  partying  on  Illinois  Avenue  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights.  The  strip  turned 
bizarre,  like  something  out  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  Clowns  grinned  with  red  and 
blue  faces.  Flashers  opened  trench  coats 

CJeanires 

nPeatured™^ 

to  expose  their  wares,  while  spacemen 
spoke  Marsian  and  chased  Raggedy  Ann 
and  Andy  through  the  crowd.  Darth 
Vador  even  made  battle  with  a  winged 
fairy. 

The  entire  section  of  Illinois  Avenue 
from  Merlins  to  Gatsbys  was  a  giant 
party,  and  no  invitations  were  needed 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  Whether  you  were 
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disguised  in  a  costume  or  not,  you  could  join  the  fun.  There 
was  so  much  happening,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  for  the 
senses  to  gather  it  all  in.  Colored  costumes  flashed  before 
the  eyes  like  a  human  kaleidoscope.  Reefer  floated  in  the  air 
for  everyone  to  smell,  and  beer  tasted  cold  in  one's  mouth. 
Laughter  and  jokes  filled  ^Jie  ears,  while  someone  constant- 
ly bumped  into  others  on  his  way  to  a  bar  or  to  visit  a  friend. 

Walking  up  and  down  the  strip,  costumed  creatures  wav- 
ed to  other  costumed  creatures,  comparing  the  dress. 

Inside  even*'  bar  the  beer  flowed  and  the  people  laughed. 
On  dance  floors  Yogi  the  Bear  boogied  with  Robin  Hood, 
while  Peter  Pan  and  a  walking  salad  bowl  did  the  bump. 
Superman  tried  to  pick  up  a  Playboy  Bunny,  but  she  was 
with  the  Lone  Ranger. 

p]very  bar  on  the  Strip  seemed  to  be  jammed  full  with  as 
many  people  as  it  could  hold.  It  was  sometimes  impossible 
to  move  a  mere  few  feet  before  having  to  wait  for  the  crowd 
ahead  of  one  to  move  out  of  the  way.  But  few  people  com- 
plained; most  just  smiled  and  said.  "Happy  Halloween." 

Because  of  the  mood  the  crowd  was  in.  ever>one  wanted 
to  entertain  or  be  entertained.  This  may  be  why  streaking 
almost  made  a  comeback  in  Carbondale  Saturday  night.  It 
all  began  innocently  enough,  when  a  couple  of  energetic 
young  men  decided  to  climb  the  support  wire  of  a  utility 
pole  in  front  of  the  American  Tap.  The  climbers  enjoyed  a 
large,  vocal  crowd  that  cheered  them  on  as  they  inched 
their  way  up  the  wire.  Finally  reaching  the  top.  they  receiv- 
ed a  round  of  applause  from  the  ever  increasing  crowd  that 
gathered  to  watch. 

It  was  then  that  a  young  man  decided  to  top  the  feat  just 
accomplished.  After  ascending  to  the  top  of  a  pole  across 
the  street  from  the  Tap.  the  climber  stripped  to  his  "Fruit 
of  the  I.rf>oms,"  as  the  crowd  went  wild  with  laughter  and 
applause.  That  seemed  to  be  as  far  as  the  would-be  (lypsy 
Rose  Lee  was  willing  to  go,  as  he  started  to  climb  down.  But 
the  crowd  loudly  bcnied  its  disapproval.  That  convinced  the 
stripper  to  climb  back  up,  where  he  teased  the  crowd  for 
some  minutes  with  moon  shots.  Finally,  with  the  crowd 
yelling  for  all  to  be  exposed,  the  young  man  tossed  his  un- 
derwear into  the  gathering  below  him.  The  crowd  cheered 
and  flashbulbs  exploded  as  the  pole-climber  went  down  in 
histor>-. 

After  the  bars  shut  down  for  the  night,  the  cold  and  wind 
became  apparent  to  the  late  night  partyers.  Bonfires  lined 
Illinois  .\venue  and  the  ma.sses  crowded  around  them  to 
warm  their  cold  and  drunk  bodies.  Firemen  came  and  went, 


but  were  unable  to  extinguish  all  the  fires. 

The  more  daring  danced  and  ran  through  the  flames, 
making  the  costumes  look  like  something  from  beneath  the 
earth. 

Carbondale  homes  and  fraternities  hosted  many  parties 
after  everything  uptown  settled  down. 

The  good  mood  of  Halloween  weekend  was  darkened  a  bit 
by  vandalism  in  the  downtown  section.  It  was  reported  by 
Carbondale  police  that  six  businesses  received  damages 
over  the  weekend.  The  vandalism  was  usually  broken  store- 
front windows  or  damaged  signs.  Total  cost  of  the  damage 
was  estimated  at  $2,000. 

The  entire  weekend  seemed  to  pose  a  headache  for  police. 
An  estimated  .5.000-6.000  people  roamed  South  Illinois 
Avenue  Saturday  night.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  part  of 
the  crowd  was  made  up  of  people  not  from  Carbondale. 
Police  officials  seem  to  think  a  rumor  was  started  stating 
that  Carbondale  was  hosting  a  "Halloween  Festival." 


It  was  necessary  for  police  to  block  off  Illinois  Avenue 
from  College  to  Walnut  streets.  The  street  remained  closed 
for  about  six  hours,  as  people  continued  to  walk  about. 

Debris  was  a  major  problem  over  the  weekend.  Since 
most  of  the  liquor  was  served  in  glass  containers,  the  bottles 
and  glasses  eventually  ended  up  smashed  in  the  streets, 
after  being  discarded.  Refuge  was  so  abundant  street 
sweepers  could  not  handle  the  clean-up  job.  The  garbage 
had  to  be  swept  by  hand. 

The  weekend  wasn't  devoted  entirely  to  ghouls  and  night 
creatures  though. 

Friday  night  a  lecture  and  slide  presentation  of  Human 
Oddities  packed  the  ballrooms  with  curiousity  seekers. 

It  was  possible  to  find  musical  entertainment  at  the  Stu- 
dent Center,  when  the  Mellow  Fellows  and  Big  Twist  band 
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performed  Sunday,  and  the  Skid  City  Blues  band  did  their 
thing  Monday.  Neither  of  the  bands  drew  large  crowds,  but 
the  people  who  did  attend  the  sessions  had  a  good  time 
listening  to  the  boogie  music. 

Monday,  Star  Trek's  Scotty  entertained  SIU  Trekkie's  in 
the  ballrooms,  with  a  lecture,  bloopers  and  other  films. 

Overall,  the  weekend  was  a  fantastic  one  for  most  people. 
It  was  much  easier  to  act  freely  from  behind  the  safety  of  a 
mask,  than  with  a  bare  face.  Halloween  '77  will  be  a  party 
few  people  soon  forget. 


o 
I 


— Dave  McCain 
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Rock  music 

Lovers 

Star  Trek 

Jazz  tunes 
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Oxford  debates 

School  for  Wives 
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Folksong 

'Its  Saturday  Night" 

Comedy 

Human  oddities 

Circus 
Dance 

and  more... 
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Blast.  Blast.  Two  short  blows  of  a  whistle  started  the 
parade  of  color,  excitement,  fun  and  the  menagerie  of 
animals  which  came  to  the  arena  Oct.  11-12  in  the  form  of 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus. 

The  106th  edition  of  the  circus  included  a  variety  of 
trapeze  artists,  elephants,  tigers,  polar  bears,  horses, 
clowns  and  human  oddities,  along  with  the  usual  fanfare  of 
a  circus. 

Ursula,  the  German  trainer,  instructed  her  massive  6  to  9 
foot  tall  polar  bears  to  jump  over  one  another,  leap  through 
rings  of  fire  and  dance  gracefully  with  her  in  the  center  ring. 

Children  oohed  and  aahed  as  the  small  bear  crawled 
across  a  tight  wire,  high  above  their  heads.  The  bear  further 
showed  its  talents  by  riding  atop  a  large  ball  across  the  two 
thin  wires. 

The  wedding  of  Michu,  the  smallest  man  in  the  world, 
highlighted  the  circus.  Children  from  the  audience  rode 
into  the  center  ring,  carried  by  horse  drawn  carriages,  to 
watch  as  huge  silver  wedding  bells,  archways  and  coaches 
full  of  guests  arrived. 

Bridesmaids    promenaded    around    the    rings,    wearing 
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dresses  made  of  yards  of  pink  chiffon. 

P.  T.  Barnum  conducted  ceremonies  uniting  the  33"  man 
and  his  bride,  Julianna,  while  the  Fat  Lady,  Sword 
Swallower,  Fire  Eater  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb 
watched. 

The  "Salute  to  Americanna"  featured  a  look  at  U.S. 
history,  with  vivid  costuming,  singing,  dancing  and  the 
recreation  of  some  scenes  from  American  history;  such  as 
Indians  and  the  Wild  West. 

Bengal  tigers  changed  the  mood  of  the  affair,  as  the  tigers 
slyly  came  out  of  their  cages  for  the  second  half  of  the  show. 
The  savage  animals  jumped  through  rings,  walked  on  steps 
which  lit  up  and  balanced  on  top  of  balls. 

The  two-and-a-half-hour  circus  played  to  a  near  capacity 
Arena  for  all  four  performances. 

Clowns,  dressed  as  anything  from  Keystone  Cops  to 
horses,  entertained  the  crowds  during  breaks. 

A  unicycle  riding  basketball  team,  display  of  bare-back 
riding  and  flying  trapeze  show  wrapped  up  the  events. 

"It  was  a  chance  for  everyone  to  become  a  little  kid 
again,"  said  one  spectator. 

— Mary  Ann  McNulty 


— Chuck  Hodes 


—Chuck  Hodes 


Frank  Zappa 

After  the  usual  pre-concert  entertainment  provided  by 
beach  balls  and  frisbees.  the  lifjht  dimmed  and  Frank  Zap- 
pa was  greeted  by  a  round  of  applause  and  a  standing  ova- 
tion. 

The  enthusiastic  crowd  screamed  and  lit  matches  as  Zap- 
pa began  by  introducing  the  band  and  himself.  Dressed  in  a 
magenta  T-shirt  and  pants.  Zappa  danced  across  the  stage 
using  gestures  to  emi)hasi7.e  his  lyrics. 

His  low,  clear  voice  filled  the  smoky  auditorium  as  he 
played  compositions  from  his  new  album,  Leather 
(pronounced  leather)  and  as  of  the  concert,  unrecorded 
material. 

The  performance  was  accented  by  an  outstanding  light 
show,  especially  during  "Up  Jumped  the  Devil,"  where 
Zappa  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil,  played  by  drummer  Tern,- 
Bozzio.  for  various  earthly  paraphernalia. 

Although  Zappa  claimed  he  is  not  a  "college-type  per- 
son," he  offered  to  help  SIT  students  celebrate  the  1977 
Homecoming  by  "whipping  cheerleaders  on  stage." 

"I  feel  that  college  is  a  kindergarten  for  big  kids."  com- 
mented Zapi^a  during  a  press  conference  at  Marion  Holiday 
Inn.  "That  was  back  in  the  '60's.  Now  it  may  even  be 
educational." 

Zappa  said  he  spends  six  months  on  tour,  using  the  rest  of 
the  time  to  work  on  albums.  His  show,  usually  running  two 
hours  in  length,  utilizes  equipment  which  fills  two  45-foot 
trucks  and  weighs  8ri,00()  pounds. 

Accordmg  to  Zappa,  the  only  way  to  get  things  done  is 
to  do  them  yourself.  "I  can  only  do  so  much  during  one 


year. 

Zappa  seemed  relaxed  during  the  press  conference  in  a 
dimly  lit  Holiday  Inn  room.  "I  have  trouble  finding  time  for 
myself.  I  need  to  sleep,"  he  commented. 

What  keeps  a  person  motivated  for  this  continual 
pressure?  "I'm  not  suited  for  any  other  form  of  life,"  said 
Zappa,  in  his  navy  blue  shirt,  faded  jeans  and  snakeskin 
shoes. 

Zappa  was  subdued  during  the  interview,  smoking  an  oc- 
casional Winston,  which  is  the  drug  he  uses  for  relaxation. 

According  to  Zappa,  money  is  the  biggest  limiting  factor 
in  his  production.  "Without  certain  types  of  money,  you 
can't  produce  certain  types  of  work." 

"Studio  time  is  approximately  .S170  per  hour,  and  ship- 
ping equipment  and  performers  all  around  the  world  isn't 
cheap."  explained  Zappa. 

Zappa's  band  also  produces  limitations.  He  writes  accor- 
ding to  their  talents  and  limitations.  Stylistic  preferences 
and  different  instruments  are  also  matters  of  consideration. 

According  to  Zappa,  he  is  no  longer  nervous  before  going 
on  stage.  "In  order  to  get  psyched  up  for  a  performance  I  sit 
in  my  dressing  room  and  practice." 

Accompanying  Zappa  during  the  two-hour  homecoming 
show,  were  Adrian  Belew.  rhythm  guitar  and  vocals;  Peter 
Wolf  and  Tony  Mars  on  keyboards:  Ed  Mann,  percussion 
and  vocals;  Patrick  O'Hearn,  bass  and  vocals;  and  Terry 
Bozzio,  drums  and  vocals. 

Zappa  ended  the  homecoming  festivities  for  many  on  a 
good  note  when  he  came  out  for  two  encores  including 
"Dynamo  Hum  "  and  "Camarillo  Brillo." 

Leading  his  fans  in  hand  clapping  and  shouts  of  "heys," 
Zappa  encouraged  the  stage-rushers  who  ran  to  meet  him. 

In  his  final  words  to  his  audience,  Zappa  told  them  to  go 
out  and  celebrate  their  homecoming.  He  probably  didn't 


realize  that  with  his  exceptional  performance,  they  already 
had. 

— Julie  Moller 

Musica  Orbis 

Musica  Orbis,  or  music  of  the  spheres,  is  a  talented  and 
unique  group  of  musicians  from  Philadelphia.  On  their  first 
national  tour  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  the  group  per- 
formed at  SIU  Oct.  11  to  promote  their  first  album,  "To  the 
Listeners." 

The  young  group  incorporated  the  use  of  voices, 
keyboards,  percussion,  guitars,  synthesizer,  chello,  electric 
and  acoustic  bass,  recorder,  harp  and  flute  into  their 
dramatic,  entertaining  performance  in  the  ballrooms. 

Leading  the  group  in  singing  was  a  rambunctious  young 
lady  named  Kitty  Brazelton.  Brazelton  displayed  a 
professional  and  relaxed  singing  style  which  fascinated  the 
audience  with  her  phenominal  voice  range.  Other 
members  of  the  group  included:  Callie  Colburn,  Tom 
Stephenson,  David  Clark  and  Bob  Loiselle. 

Sometimes  classical,  sometimes  jazz,  sometimes  rock 
and  sometimes  a  combination  of  all  three,  Musica  Orbis 
appealed  to  all  musical  preference. 

Many  of  the  songs  performed  were  of  the  groups  personal 
experiences,  such  as  the  occurrences  at  a  Georgia  concert, 
their  work,  life  in  general,  school  and  their  relationships 
with  people.  They,  therefore,  appealed  to  the  student 
audience. 

The  group  members,  altho  each  playing  one  specific  in- 
strument, often  exchanged  instruments  with  other  band 


members. 

Often  billed  as,  "diversified  and  extremely  talented,"  the 
group  proved  the  publicity  correct  when  they  played  here. 

— Carrie  Sweeney 

Slink  Rand 

Group 

Walls  vibrated  in  Ballrooms  C  and  D  on  October.  15,  as 
the  Slink  Rand  Group  played  its  high  volume  style  of  hard 
rock  and  roll  at  SIU. 

The  group,  which  was  made  up  of  Keith  "Slink"  Rand, 
guitar;  Mike  Husler,  vocals;  Peter  Bailey,  bass;  and  Paul 
Chamberlin,  drums,  employed  a  "power  trio"  sound  that 
not  only  assaulted  the  ears,  but  the  body  as  well. 

Singer  Husler,  who  wore  his  red  hair  long,  his  shoes  high 
heeled,  his  gray  pants  tight  and  his  black  shirt  neckline- 
plunging,  twirled  his  microphone  by  the  cord  in  his  imper- 
sonation of  the  Who's  Roger  Daltrey.  His  voice  was  good  for 
the  hard  rock  numbers,  but  lacked  the  finesse  needed  to 
sing  quieter  numbers  like  Led  Zeppelin's  "Stairway  to 
Heaven." 

.  Rand's  long  and  dynamic  lead  guitar  riffs  went  along  well 
with  the  repetious  and  steady  bass  line  put  down  by  bassist 
Bailey. 

The  group  played  its  own  material  as  well  as  material 
from  Ted  Nugent,  Queen,  Kansas,  the  Beatles  and  the  "Cat 
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Scratch  Fever"  and  "Day  Tripper"  albums. 


— Rav  Valek 


John  Prine 

Six  years  ago  Kris  Kristofferson  said  about  John  Prine, 
"Twenty-four  years  old  and  he  writes  like  he's  two  hundred 
twenty." 

On  Oct.  22  a  thirty-year  old  .John  Prine  gave  a  sold-out 
house  in  Shrv'ock  Auditorium  that  same  feeling  as  he  sang 
introspective  songs  about  life's  experiences  which  would 
make  one  think  he  has  been  around  forever. 

Prine.  who  sings  with  a  rough,  raspy  voice,  stood  and 
played  the  entire  set  of  over  2ri  songs  by  himself,  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a  back-up  band.  His  very  special 
perspective  of  life  showed  up  in  the  lyrics  to  his  songs. 
Prine's  songs  make  the  listener  think  very  seriously  about 
the  state  of  the  world  and  its  people. 

Prine  opened  the  show  with  "Spanish  Pipedream,"  which 
is  about  n  couple  who  escape  the  ordinary  world  to  live  their 
own  way.  Prine  sings,  "We  blew  up  our  T.V.,  threw  away 
our  paper,  went  to  the  count  r\,  built  us  a  home,  had  a  lot  of 
children,  fed  'em  on  peaches,  and  they  nil  found  .lesus  on 
their  own."  Later,  he  played  another  song  dealing  with  the 
escape  theme,  "Illegal  Smile,"  in  which  Prine  sings  about 
having  "the  key  to  escape  reality."  by  getting  happy  using 
marijuana. 

Social  injustice  is  one  theme  Prine  strongly  identifies 


with  in  his  work.  In  "Sam  Stone."  he  sang  about  a  war 
veteran  who  returned  home  with  shattered  nerves,  only  to 
become  a  junkie  and  die  of  a  drug  overdose.  "Donald  and 
Lydia"  is  about  two  people  who  might  have  become  lovers  if 
society's  mores  and  restraints  hadn't  interfered.  Thus,  they 
can  only  dream  of  love. 

Conversely,  some  Prine  songs  seem  to  be  written  just  for 
laughs.  "Sabu  Visits  the  Twin  Cities"  and  "The 
Bottlomless  Lake"  deal  with  impossible  situations  imagin- 
ed up  by  Prine. 

Other  Prine  songs  are  funny,  but  have  a  serious  line  in 
them  that  makes  the  listener  think.  In  "Dear  Abby."  one  of 
Prine's  funniest  songs,  he  sang,  "Bewildered,  bewildered, 
you  have  no  complaint.  You  are  what  you  are  and  you  ain't 
what  you  ain't.  So  listen  up  buster  and  listen  up  good.  Quit 
wishin'  for  bad  luck  and  knockin'  on  wood."  The  serious 
side  to  "Dear  Abby"  tells  the  listener  that  although 
problems  and  frustrations  will  always  be  present,  one 
should  accept  life  as  it  is  without  complaint. 

.Although  Prine  realizes  nothing  will  be  perfect,  he  still 
reaches  out  for  some  hope  and  comfort.  In  "Angel  from 
Montgomery"  he  sings,  "Just  give  me  one  thing  that  I  can 
hold  on  to.  To  believe  in  this  living  is  a  hard  way  to  go." 

Prine's  stage  manner  exemplifies  his  music.  His  music  is 
not  splashy,  it's  more  down  to  earth.  Furthermore,  his  songs 
point  out  the  things  in  life  that  can  be  improved,  but  they 
are  exhibited  sarcastically  and  urge  the  listener  to  live  to 
the  fullest.  On  stage  Prine  is  the  same  way,  enjoying 
himself  while  he  make?  tongue-in-cheek  pokes  at  troubles 
we  all  experience. 

Although  the  show  seemed  to  drag  after  the  midway 
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point,  Prine's  performance  commanded  two  encores.  Dur- 
ing the  first  encore  he  sang  "Paradise,"  a  song  about 
beautiful  land  being  stripped  for  its  minerals  in  the  name  of 
progress.  During  the  second  encore  he  sang  "Sweet 
Revenge,"  one  of  his  famous  songs. 

Thorn  Bishop,  who  played  before  Prine,  and  who  said  he 
"bought  his  guitar  at  Stuckey's  on  the  way  here,"  charmed 
the  audience  with  his  frank  and  humorous  songs. 

A  song  in  which  Bishop  used  "all  the  trite  lyrics  ever 
written,"  drew  the  biggest  positive  crowd  response.  Bishop, 
also  did  his  version  of  "Accentuate  the  Positive,"  an  old 
Bing  Crosby  standard. 

Other  songs  played  by  Bishop  were  "Lust  at  First  Sight," 
"I  Don't  Like  You  Anymore,"  and  "Pontiac  Blues." 

—Ray  Valek 

Dudley  Riggs 

Dudley  Riggs'  Brave  New  Workshop  brought  comedy  and 
satire  to  Shryock  auditorium  Oct.  28  and  29.  Using  only 
piano,  lights,  sound  effects  and  the  relationships  between 
people,  the  six-member  group  set  the  stage  for  two  hours  of 
entertainment  and  laughter.  Compared  to  groups  such  as 
Second  City  and  the  Not  Ready  for  Prime  Time  Players, 
Dudley  Riggs'  Workshop  used  imaginative  skits  depicting 
married,  divorced,  single  and  student  lifestyles.  The  relax- 
ed audience  was  requested  to  use  some  imagination  and 
thought  to  understand  the  humor  of  the  actor-comedians. 

The  audience  acknowledged  the  entertainers  with  a  stan- 


ding ovation  for  their  professional  routines. 

Dudley  Riggs'  Comedy  Workshop,  billed  as  "one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  satirical  revues  in  the  country," 
is  based  in  Minneapolis.  The  product  of  16  years  of  con- 
tinuous production  and  much  experimentation  with  the  art 
of  improvisation,  the  group  travels  to  colleges  throughout 
the  country. 

— Joan  Major 

Heartsfield/ 
Doogan  Brothers 

Shryock's  rafters  were  shook  up  Nov.  6,  when  Heartsfield 
brought  their  rock  and  roll  sound  to  SIU. 

The  group,  using  many  speakers  and  amplifiers,  had  the 
crowds  standing  in  the  aisles  before  they  finished  the  con- 
cert. Playing  such  songs  as,  "I'm  Coming  Home,"  "The 
Only  Time  I'm  Sober  Is  When  You're  Gone,"  "All  for 
Nothing,"  "The  Wonder  of  It  All,"  "Hush-A-Bye"  and 
"With  These  Tools,"  the  band  displayed  their  acoustical 
and  harmonizing  talents. 

J.C.  Hartsfield  showed  his  skills  on  the  mandolin,  fiddle 
and  acoustic  electric  guitar  as  Perry  Jordan  played  the 
rhythm  guitar  and  Greg  Biela  played  bass.  Art  Baldacci 
was  on  the  drums  while  Phil  Lucafo  and  Fred  Dobbs  played 
guitars  for  the  group. 

The  Doogan  Brothers,  the  warm-up  band,  more  correctly 
cooled  down  the  audience  with  their  display  of  loud,  rock 
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noise.  They  appeared  as  a  nervous  group  of  amateur  per- 
formers, who  didn't  know  what  or  how  to  play  before  the 
crowd  in  Shryock. 

Hartsfield  immediately  warmed  up  the  crowd  thciufih. 
coming  off  as  a  polished  group  of  slick  performers. 

The  five  guitarists  often  stood  in  a  line,  hacked  only  by 
the  drummer",  performing  their  harmonized  routines. 

Encores  were  in  order  after  the  group  left,  and  the  rowdy 
audience  brought  heartsfield  back  for  more. 

The  group  returned  three  times,  the  last  a  long  jam  with 
each  member  playing  a  solo  jam. 

Although  the  noise  levels  were  extremely  high,  no  one 
complained,  they  only  applauded  the  excellent  quality  of 
music  Heartsfield  displayed. 

The  crowd  appeared  to  be  familiar  with  the  group's  work. 
as  requests  were  made  throughout  the  [)erformance.  Much 
of  the  work  performed  was  new  material  though,  and  talk  of 
a  new  image  was  heard  throughout  the  crowd. 

Heartsfield,  sponsored  by  Pi  Sigma  Kpsilon.  a  marketing 
fraternity,  appeared  to  be  having  fun  entertaining  the  well- 
receptive  crowd.  They  talked  and  joked  easily  about  the 
songs  they  performed,  the  band  members  and  SIU. 

— Mar\'  Ann  McNulty 

Dave  Mason/ 
Kenny  Loggins 

SIl "s  Arena  was  the  place  where  almost  it.OOO  students 
turned  out  to  experience  the  acoustic  sensation  of  Dave 


Mason  and  Kenny  Loggins  Nov.  9. 

The  crowd  was  full  of  anticipation — not  even  the 
weather,  with  temperatures  rising  to  T.t  during  the  day  and 
then  dropping  down  to  snow  warnings  and  cold  gusty  winds 
at  night,  could  dampen  anyone's  spirits. 

At  8:04  the  audience  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  Dave 
Mason  appearing  first,  as  he  was  advertised  to  headline. 
Mason  put  on  a  show  in  his  own  tradition,  playing  such 
songs  as  "Give  Me  a  Reason,"  "Night  on  the  Watchtower," 
and  his  "top  40"  hit,  "We  Just  Disagree." 

According  to  one  \ie\ver.  Mason  has  put  on  better  shows, 
but  the  quality  and  talent  of  the  musicians  maintained  the 
attention  of  the  audience  in  a  quiet  sort  of  awing  power. 

Mason's  intensity  set  a  mood  the  crowd  seemed  to  be 
entwined  in.  Mason  helie\ed  what  he  sang  about — the  basic 
modes  dealing  with  humans  and  their  feelings. 

In  contrast  to  this.  Kenny  Loggins,  in  all  his  sparkle, 
pulled  all  the  rowdies  off  their  seats  as  he  played  cuts  from 
his  first  solo  album,  "Celebrate  Me  Home." 

Even  though  Loggins  was  minus  his  five-year  associate 
■Jim  Messina,  Loggins  displayed  he  had  a  lot  of  talent  alone. 

Some  of  the  classics  Loggins  played  from  the  old  Loggins 
and  Messina  days  were.  "Danny's  Song."  and  "House  at 
the  Pooh  Corner."  Old  fans  went  back  in  time  enjoying 
Loggins.  while  new  fans  jammed  to  Kenny's  regenerated 
style  and  energ>\ 

The  responsive  audience  wouldn't  let  him  stop.  After 
three  encores  and  a  call  for  more,  I>oggins,  together  with 
Mason,  came  back  on  stage  for  one  last  jam. 

"Sincerity,  talent  and  the  desire  to  make  people  feel 
good,  is  what  makes  for  a  successful  entertainer,  "  says  one 
critic,  Dave  Mason  and  Kenny  I>oggins  proved  they  are 
good  entertainers  with  their  well-received  exhibition  of 
acoustic  fantasv  and  new  creation  rock. 
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The  duo  balanced  each  other  well.  Mason's  melodies, 
soothing  voice  and  back-up  band  eased  into  the  complacen- 
cy of  the  evening. 

Loggins  on  the  other  hand  put  on  a  showing  of  control 
and  strength  which  the  audience  couldn't  help  but  rowdily 
experience. 

— Lori  Siler 

Dolly  Parton 


The  Arena  is  usually  accustomed  to  housing  rowdy, 
boisterous,  young  crowds,  when  entertainers  such  as  Kenny 
Loggins  and  Frank  Zappa  perform.  Everything  was 
different  when  Dolly  Parton  staged  her  show  on  Nov.  13, 
though. 

A  mostly  older,  conservative  group  came  to  hear  the 
petite  country  star.  Once  the  singer  stepped  onto  the  stage, 
the  show  was  hers.  Both  she  and  her  audience  knew  it  and 
warmed  to  the  fact. 

Dolly  Parton  was  far  from  a  typical  country-western  act. 
True,  many  of  her  songs,  such  as  "Coat  of  Many  Colors," 
recalled  her  East  Tennessee  youth  spent  in  poverty.  There 
was  a  certain  sadness  to  several  of  the  numbers  she  per- 
formed. "Jolene"  portrayed  the  timeworn  story  about  a 
man-stealing  woman.  However,  Parton  performed  quite  a 
few  tunes  with  a  happy,  upbeat  theme. 

"Love  is  Like  a  Butterfly"  explored  her  feelings  on  that 
familiar  subject.  Her  childhood  friendship  with  an  elderly 


mountain  man  was  remembered  by  the  song  "Apple  Jack." 
Some  numbers,  like  "Here  You  Come  Again,"  even 
bordered  on  the  pop  field. 

Rapport  with  the  audience  was  a  special  feature  of  the 
concert.  Parton  introduced  and  explained  the  background 
of  each  number  performed. 

Parton  easily  joked  with  the  crowd  about  her  image  of 
glittery  clothing,  a  platinum  blonde  wig  and  hourglass 
figure.  At  one  point,  she  remarked  she  realized  fans  were  us- 
ing binoculars  and  said  ".  .  .  what  you're  lookin'  at!"  Par- 
ton  encouraged  the  crowd  to  clap  along  and  participate 
with  her  music. 

Besides  her  singing  ability,  Parton  exhibited  fine 
musicianship  on  several  numbers.  She  accompanied  herself 
at  various  times  with  a  guitar,  banjo,  and  dulcimer.  Much 
of  her  act  consisted  of  original  compositions. 

Dolly  Parton,  once  considered  just  another  country 
singer,  proved  herself  to  be  a  fine  all-around  entertainer. 

— Sara  Cox 
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Buchanan 

(^Blind  John  Davis 

Roy  Buchanan  let  his  guitar  do  the  talkinfj  for  him  as  he 
gave  the  crowd  at  Shryock  Auditorium  on  Saturday,  Dec.  3, 
a  lesson  on  how  hlues  guitar  should  he  played. 

Buchanan,  who  displayed  a  confident,  almost  cocky  stage 
manner,  dominated  the  show  with  his  high  energy  and 
melodic  lead  guitar  playing.  His  hack-up  band  stayed  in 
their  place;  only  there  to  stand  behind  Buchanan,  their  new 
manager.  Buchanan  fired  his  agent  a  few  weeks  before  and 
made  himself  the  manager,  after  hiring  this  group  of  musi- 
cians. 

"Take  over  for  me  guitar,"  the  blues  guitarist  said  after 
singing  the  first  part  of  one  number.  What  followed  was  one 
of  his  brilliant,  long  guitar  solos,  which  were  the  highlights 
of  the  evening. 

Recognized  as  the  master  of  the  guitar,  Buchanan's  latest 
work  reflects  his  branching  into  blues-jazz  fusion.  "The 
Messiah  Will  Come  Again,"  was  done  best  by  Buchanan. 
The  piano  accompanied  duet  slowly  increased  in  volume 
and  speed,  to  turn  into  a  guitar  frenzy  in  the  end.  The 
moderately  enthused  crowd  of  die-hard  blues  fans  were 
delighted  with  this  piece  of  original  composition. 

Blind  .John  Davis  brought  the  "St.  Louis  blues"  to  Car- 
bondale  as  he  opened  the  show  with  his  blues-rock  style  on 
the  piano. 


Davis  combined  boogie-woogie  piano  with  an  im- 
provisational  form  to  create  a  spontaneous  show.  Known  as 
one  of  the  "Last  of  the  original  blues  pioneers  left,"  he  sang 
well-known  songs,  including,  "Kansas  City,"  "Caledonia," 
"Swanee,"  "Summertime  '  and  "Chatanooga  Choo-Choo." 

Although  the  65-year  old  Davis  was  one  of  the  first  blues 
artists  to  tour  Europe,  the  young  audience  in  Shr>-ock  re- 
quested the  blues  originator  to  perform  songs  they  all  knew 
by  heart,  songs  which  seem  to  always  be  around. 

-  Ray  Valek 

Cheech  (^ 
Chong 

The  crowd  never  dreamed  snow-bound  sound  equipment 
would  alter  the  Focus  4  presentation  Dec.  9. 

The  crowd  restlessly  awaited  a  performance — by  either 
Cheech  and  Chong  or  the  Sanford  and  Townsend  Band— as 
the  time  slowly  passed. 

Some  snow-bound  sound  equipment  delayed  the  show  by 
an  hour.  But  the  lights  finally  dimmed  and  the  warm-up 
band  finally  appeared.  Using  Arena  equipment,  which 
somehow  doesn't  compare  to  the  rock  groups  own,  the  group 
stumbled  through  the  first  few  songs.  They  finally  got 
enough  equipment  on  stage  to  continue  with  the  show. 

The  group  was  well-received  by  the  less  than  capacity 
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crowd.  After  waiting  for  such  a  long  time,  the  crowd  seemed 
to  come  "aHve"  with  any  type  of  entertainment  offered. 

The  six-member  band  used  instruments  such  as  the  elec- 
tric piano  and  saxaphone  to  create  their  own  new  style  of 
contemporary  rock. 

They  played  cuts  from  an  album  released  in  January,  as 
well  as  their  "top  40  hit,"  "Smoke  from  a  distant  fire." 

Sanford  and  Townsend  gave  it  what  they  had,  but  after 
the  initial  entertainment  was  offered  the  crowd  was  ready 
to  see  what  they  had  come  out  for,  Cheech  and  Chong  com- 
edy. 

The  duo  surprised  and  shocked  the  viewers  with  their 
spontanious  wit  and  frank  humor.  They  produced  a  lot  of 
new  material,  featuring  a  take-off  on  "Star  Wars." 

Their  ever-popular  "drive  around"  skit  was  also  per- 
formed exceptionally  well. 

After  stating  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  Chong,  in  the 
public's  interest,  announced  they  were  in  no  way  condoning 
drug  use  in  their  material. 

He  further  told  the  audience,  "anyone  with  cocaine  is 
urged  to  hand  it  over." 

Cheech  and  Chong  also  brought  visitors  to  the  stage. 
Sister  Mary  Elephant,  a  three-year  old  masturbating 
chimp  and  a  participant  from  the  audience  had  the  crowd 
broken  up  with  laughter. 

Tom  Chong,  the  Chinese  member  of  the  group  told  of  the 
duo's  first  movie  production,  while  Richard  Marin,  Cheech, 
kept  the  comedy  going. 

The  two-man  team  related  to  the  diversified  audience 
with  their  comments  on  drugs,  as  the  smoke  rose  in  the 
arena  lights. 


A  porno  flick  was  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  the  comedy 
act  also.  The  audience  seemed  to  really  enjoy  this  act,  as 
hysterical  laughing  soon  filled  the  arena. 

The  arena  was  set  quite  differently  for  this  show.  The 
Focus  4  presentation  divided  the  arena  in  half,  with  a  22- 
foot  high  backdrop  curtain.  The  audience  of  about  1,500 
could  see  and  hear  well  in  the  intimate  setting,  which  was 
scheduled  for  4,000. 

Tom  Chong,  and  Richard  Marin,  (Cheech)  did  a  good  job 
making  people  laugh.  The  highlights  will  be  remembered 
and  retold  by  those  who  laughed  themselves  into  mad 
states  of  hysteria.  .  „.. 
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lEnicheto 
Shakespeare 


Plays  on  campus  were  presented  by  a  number  of  different 
groups  this  year.  University  theater,  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
thesis  presentation  and  theater  student  projects  were  just  a 
few  which  organized  the  drama. 

"The  School  for  Wives"  premiered  Oct.  6  as  the  first 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  thesis  production. 

The  five-act  play,  originally  set  in  17th  Century  Paris, 
was  cleverly  worked  into  a  I9th  Century  New  Orleans  set- 
ting. 

It  was  a  conventional  play  with  a  "love  conquers  all" 
theme.  Arnolphe,  the  villian.  played  by  Daniel  Cooney,  is  a 
middle-aged  man  deathly  afraid  of  being  cuckold  (cheated 
on)  by  a  wife.  He  never  married,  but  came  up  with  a  master 
plan  to  create  the  most  perfect,  naive  woman  imaginable. 
Agnes,  Susie  Brierly,  who  was  abandoned  by  her  parents  at 
the  age  of  four,  was  Arnolphe's  subject.  He  sent  her  off  to  a 
convent  to  be  raised  until  their  marriage.  The  play  opens 
the  day  before  their  wedding. 

Kevin  Killebrew.  as  Horace  the  dashing  hero,  spies  Agnes 
on  the  balcony.  They  wave  and  it's  "love  at  first  sight." 
Horace  discovers  her  situation  and  goes  to  Arnolphe,  an 
acquaintance,  to  borrow  money  to  woo  her.  Arnolphe  does 
not  tell  Horace  that  he  is  her  captor.  Horace  devised  plens 
to  kidnaj)  Agnes,  but  unknowingly  tells  .Arnolphe  of  them. 
P^ach  of  these  attempts  is  foiled  by  Arnolphe,  but  Horace 
never  catches  on.  On  his  final  attempt,  Arnolphe  hits 
Horace  over  the  head.  He  lies  motionless  and  Arnolphe 
thinks  he  is  dead.  He  flees,  never  knowing  Horace  is  actual- 
ly (mly  stunned. 

The  play  ends  with  the  return  of  Horace's  traveling 
father,  who  has  made  a  marriage  match  for  Horace.  Of 
course,  the  match  was  made  through  Agnes'  long  lost 
father.  Agnes  and  Horace  live  happily  ever  after. 

"The  School  for  Wives"  is  a  play  to  enjoy  rather  than 
ponder.  It's  a  fairy  tale  of  sorts,  playing  with  love  and  fate 
and  destiny.  It  is  clear  from  the  onset  that  .Arnolphe  is  no 
match  for  love,  but  it's  fun  to  see  his  futile  attempts.  Direc- 
tor .lim  Zimmerman  handled  the  play  very  creatively.  The 
switch  to  19th  Century  New  Orleans  was  an  added  twist. 
Even  the  audience  seating  was  original,  with  groups  of 
tables  and  bowls  of  peanuts.  The  lighting  was  especially 
effective.  The  stage  was  dual;  Arnolphe's  home  and  the 
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street  outside.  Light  downplayed  one  area  while 
highlighting  another. 

The  use  of  oleo  acts  before  the  play  and  during  intermis- 
sion was  probably  the  most  ingenious  idea.  Ragtime  piano, 
a  juggler  and  the  entire  cast  singing  added  a  special  charm. 
"The  School  for  Wives"  was  a  traditional  play,  dealt  with  in 
an  unconventional  way. 

"Lovers,"  a  play  written  by  Brian  Friel  and  directed  by 
Kim  Quigly  was  the  second  MFA  thesis  production. 

"Lovers"  is  the  story  of  Mag  and  Joe  and  a  day  spent  up 
on  Ardnageha,  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Ballymora 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Final  exams  are  near  and  the  two 
young  lovers  go  up  on  the  hill  to  study. 

Cheryl  Holliday  plays  Mag,  a  cute,  pert  girl  of  17.  She  has 
a  flair  for  dramatic  scenes,  tall  tales  and  daydreaming.  Mag 
is  no  student.  She  barely  cracks  a  book  the  entire  afternoon. 
But  she  ponders  on  people  and  life  and  asks  naive,  absurd 
questions  of  Joe.  Bob  Modaff  is  Joe. 

He  is  more  serious.  He  does  well  in  school  and  is  trying  to 
plan  his  life.  Mag  is  pregnant  and  they  are  to  be  married  in 
a  week.  He  feels  he  is  a  man  now  and  does  his  best  to  be  a 
man.  He  tries  to  study,  but  it's  impossible  with  Mag's  cons- 
tant chatter.  It  is  her  chatter  and  her  frankness  that  are  so 
endearing  and  make  her  so  appealing.  They  laughed,  cried 
and  tumbled  on  the  hill  all  afternoon. 

Theresa  Pucek  and  Wayne  Adams  are  the  commentators. 
They  fill  us  in  on  the  background  of  the  two  lovers.  We  learn 


that  Joe's  father  has  been  unemployed  for  years  and  that 
Mag's  family  is  fairly  well-to-do.  We  get  to  know  the  history 
of  Mag  and  Joe  and  exactly  how  it  happens  that  they're  up 
on  the  hill  that  afternoon. 

Mag  and  Joe  play  all  day.  They  play  games  and  imper- 
sonate the  nuns  at  school.  They  shout  out  their  love  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs. 

"It's  a  fair  tale  .  .  . 

of  love, 
fate  and  destiny." 

As  the  afternoon  progresses,  the  commentators  tell  us 
more.  They  tell  us  how  later  that  some  afternoon  Mag  and 
Joe  go  out  on  the  lake  in  a  boat.  They  don't  come  home  for 
dinner  and  their  families  begin  to  worry.  We  move  ahead 
into  the  afternoon  while  Mag  and  Joe  stay  suspended  in 
time  up  on  the  hill. 

They  tell  us  that  they  didn't  come  home  at  all  that  night 
and  that  a  search  party  went  out  to  look  for  them.  After  a 
few  days,  the  search  party  gave  up.  Then  a  week  later,  a 
bundle  of  clothes  is  spotted  along  the  shoreline.  Mag  and 
Joe's  bodies  are  washed  ashore. 

It  is  a  play  that  will  stick  with  you  a  long  time  like  a 
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memorv'.  There  were  slow  spots;  it  was  a  bit  too  lengthy,  but 
the  entire  conception  of  the  play  could  not  be  spoiled. 
"Lovers"  is  a  very  tender  story  that  strikes  a  note 
somewhere  inside  us  all. 

There  was  no  scenery,  just  an  empty  stage.  Although  the 
play  lacked  a  smooth  outer  finish,  its  flaws  could  be 
overlooked. 

In  the  third  MFA  thesis  presentation,  the  audience  got  a 
lot  more  than  their  money's  worth.  The  Southern 
Laboratory  Theater's  production  of  "Quarter  Nights," 
three  original  plays  written,  directed  and  brought  to  life  by 
students,  was  shown  Nov.  9-11. 

The  three  one-act  plays,  presented  in  the  Communica- 
tion building's  Laboratory  theater,  proved  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  year's  theater  productions. 

John  Cox's  "The  VVaverly  Local"  delves  into  the  lives  of 
the  Belmonts  and  the  Franks.  The  Belmonts  are  an  unhap- 
py couple  whose  son  was  recently  killed  in  war.  They  wait  in 
the  same  train  station  as  the  Franks.  The  Belmonts  wait  for 
the  return  of  their  son's  body,  while  the  Franks'  son  leaves 
for  war.  Barbara  Stark  plays  the  fier\'  Carmen  Belmont. 
Her  soured  marriage  has  created  a  reflective,  bitter  woman 
in  her.  Her  husband.  Francis,  portrayed  by  John  Modaff,  is 
a  callous,  dignified  man,  blinded  by  himself. 

The  play  was  directed  by  Susan  Spoth  and  set  in  the 
train  station  of  a  small  Midwestern  town  in  1917.  The 
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Franks  seem  to  be  content  with  their  Hves  to  this  point. 
James  Shirley  played  Lester  Franks,  a  well  meaning  man 
who  shelters  and  pampers  his  wife,  Wilma.  Joann  Sternes 
plays  Wilma,  the  dominated  and  devoted  wife.  Carmen 
Belmont  forces  Mrs.  Franks  to  question  the  situation  of  her 
son.  Only  through  Carmen  is  she  able  to  think  and  realize 
the  foolishness  of  heroism  and  war  and  to  finally  question 
it.  It  is  a  fine  play,  possible  even  the  finest  presented  this 

"Barney  was  searching 

for  the  good 

times  in  life  ..." 

season. 

Tom  Hischak's  "Farewell  Wilderness"  and  "Kangaroo" 
showed  the  audience  a  lighter  side  of  life. 

"Farewell  Wilderness"  is  a  story  of  a  famous  actress, 
played  by  Susan  Spoth,  whose  car  breaks  down  102  miles 
south  of  New  York  City.  Jeff  Hutchinson  was  especially 
good  as  Lowell  Windham,  a  playwright  traveling  with  the 
actress.  It  is  a  humorous  play,  centering  around  the  strand- 
ed couple  and  a  young  boy  who  is  dissatisfied  with  rural 
drudgery.  John  Repa  plays  the  boy,  whose  eagerness  and 


naivete  create  some  very  funny  spots.  The  characterizations 
are  excellent;  an  actress  who  is  always  acting,  a  washed  out 
playwright  and  a  gullible,  impressionable  boy.  It  was 
directed  by  Charles  Pascoe  and  was  an  entertaining,  sweet 
sort  of  play. 

"Kangaroo"  was  the  third  play,  also  written  by  Tom 
Hischak.  Both  Hischak  and  director  Thom  Mollis  went 
crazy  on  this  one-of-a-kind  piece.  It  is  an  insane  story  about 
a  series  of  murders  on  an  Australian  golf  course.  It  appears 
that  a  pack  of  rebellious  kangaroos  are  responsible.  Eddie 
Socolak  is  the  "Kangaroo"  and  his  slapstick  antics  moved 
the  play  into  a  class  of  its  own. 
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Each  of  the  three  is  a  polished,  original  and  individual 
play.  Together  they  give  the  audience  a  variety  of  fine 
entertainment.  All  three  productions  added  up  to  an  out- 
standing 1977  Quarter  Night. 

Neil  Simon's  comedy,  "The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers" 
opened  the  University  Theater  productions  for  1977. 

The  three-act  play  opened  Sept.  22  to  a  full-house  and 
ran  through  the  24th  for  three  sell-out  performances.  Each 
act  took  place  in  the  same  small  apartment  in  New  York's 
East  Thirties.  Don  Davis  was  fantastic  as  Barney  Cashman, 
a  middle-aged  restaurant  owner  searching  for  the  good 
times  in  life  he  had  always  heard  about.  His  life  thus  far 
had  been  uneventful,  predictable  and  respectable — and 
time  was  running  out. 

Each  act  involved  a  different  woman  and  Barney's 
bumbling  attempts  at  an  affair.  Gretchen  Genz  did  a  fine 
job  of  portraying  the  cool  Elaine  Navazio.  Elaine  is  a  witty, 
"wordly,"  woman,  whose  quick  tongue  and  self-assurance 
send  Barney  into  a  series  of  nervous  follies.  She  could  not 
tolerate  Barney's  inexperienced  manuevers  and  finally 
leaves  him.  Barney  was  disappointed,  but  still  determined. 

His  second  stab  at  life  was  with  a  pretty,  young  actress  he 
met  in  the  park.  Marjorie  Koch  came  off  beautifully  as  the 


"You  want  to  know 

about  half -lives. 

Ask  me." 

light-headed  Bobbi  Michele.  Bobbi  rattled  off  the  story  of 
her  life  and  then  staged  a  sit-in,  in  the  middle  of  the  living 
room  floor.  Barney  did  not  know  how  to  handle  this  one 
either,  but  he  remained  determined. 

The  third  woman  is  Jeanette  Fisher,  played  by  Jan 
O'Connor.  Jeanette  is  Barney's  neighbor  and  one  of  his 
wife's  closest  friends.  She  is  also  closer  to  Barney's  equal; 
middle-aged,  married  and  mousey.  Barney  was  finally 
ready  to  get  down  to  business,  but  Jeanette  could  only  con- 
template the  nature  of  their  prospective  affair.  She  whined 
and  talked  gloomily  of  respectability  and  guilt.  The  play 
ended  as  Barney  called  his  wife  and  scheduled  a  realistic 
rendezvous  with  her. 

Each  of  the  three  acts  had  a  different  kind  of  humor 
determined  by  the  woman  involved.  Elaine's  sarcasm  and 
Bobbi's  nuttsiness  are  both  funny,  but  the  play's  real  ac- 
complishment lies  in  the  subtler,  pathetic  humor  of 
Jeanette.  All  three  acts  were  well  paced.  Even  without  a  lot 
of  action,  there  were  very  few  slow  spots. 

"The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers"  is  a  funny  play.  It  has 
been  criticized  for  its  untimeliness,  but  this  wasn't  ap- 
parent here.  The  audience  responded  well  to  the  story  and 
characters. 

Even  though  infidelity  is  more  accepted  today,  and  even 
though  no  man  is  as  inept  as  Barney,  these  thoughts  did  not 
interfere  with  most  people's  impression  of  the  play. 

Barney's  endearing  antics  and  the  characters  of  the  three 
woman  make  this  a  very  entertaining  play,  and  timeliness 
and  plausibility  need  not  be  criteria  for  quality. 

The  second  University  Theater  play  offered  was  also  the 
SIU  Theater  Department's  annual  entry  into  the  American 
College  Theater  Festival  play  competition.  "The  Room 
Upstairs,"  by  Ron  Deford,  was  presented  Oct.  27-29. 

"The  Room  Upstairs"  is  a  comic  tale  of  an  older  couple 
who  rent  their  upstairs  room  to  a  mysterious  stranger. 
Archibald  McLeod  portrays  Manny,  a  tired,  indebt  old 
businessman.  His  wife  Ester,  played  by  Ann  Slivinski,  is  a 
sweet,  submissive,  slightly  scatterbrained  housewife.  She 
putters  around  in  her  housecoat  fixing  tea  and  doting  on 
Manny.  They  have  a  comfortable  old  home  with  stained 
glass  windows,  wooden  banisters  and  throw  rugs.  Ester 
rents  the  room  to  Mr.  Michael  Malik. 

Gato  Holland  plays  Malik,  a  conservative,  very  refined 
young  black  man.  Malik  is  vague  about  his  background, 
but  finally  tells  them  he  represents  the  king  of  some  un- 
heard of  country  called  Ouranous.  Manny  receives  a  phone 
call  concerning  money  he  owes,  and  he  becomes  quite  up- 
set. Then  two  men  burst  in  out  of  nowhere. 

Michael  Harrison  plays  Luke,  a  business  associate  and 
Charlie  Britt  is  Archie,  Luke's  dumb  thug.  Luke  is  just  a 
punky  pipsqueak  in  Elton  John  attire,  but  he  threatens 
Manny  at  gunpoint.  Just  as  Luke  is  about  to  pull  the 
trigger,  Malik  shoots  the  two  intruders  dead.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mr.  Bright,  played  by  William  Louis  appears.  Mr. 
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Bright  is  an  oddball  character;  stuffy  and  cocky  in  the  same 
breath.  He  flashes  a  contract  around,  causing  a  bit  of  a 
brawl.  The  play  ended  with  Manny  torn  between  Mr.  Malik 
and  Mr.  Bright. 

"The  Room  Upstairs"  raises  questions,  but  draws  no  con- 
clusions. It  leaves  the  audience  feeling  a  little  lost  and  un- 
certain. It  shows  the  fusion  of  good  and  evil  and  how  they 
are  really  quite  inseparateable.  But  the  actual  purpose  of 
the  play  is  vague. 

The  strong  point  of  the  play  is  its  fine  characterization. 
The  characters  of  Manny  and  Ester  are  especially  well 
developed. 

The  theater  department  also  presented  special  plays  dur- 
ing the  year.  One  of  these  was  "The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays 
and  the  Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds." 

"I  don't  know  what  the  play's  about,  but  from  the  title,  it 
sounds  good,"  said  one  member  of  the  audience  before  the 
play. 

The  viewers  got  a  general  idea  about  the  play  during  the 
first  act.  The  plot  seemed  to  center  around  Tillie's,  Jane 
Voice,  science  contest  project  with  marigolds  exposed  to 
radio-active  particles. 

Actually  the  mother.  Beatrice,  played  by  Maureen 
McCarthy,  was  the  center  of  the  play.  She  resented  her 
daughter  Tillie  for  being  intelligent.  She  despised  her  other 
daughter,  Ruth,  played  by  Marcia  Gundrum,  for  being 
pretty  and  emotionally  disturbed.  This  made  her  a  burden 
to  Beatrice.  She  felt  Nanny,  G.L.  Wilson,  the  elderly 
woman  she  cared  for.  was  also  burdensome,  because  she 
couldn't  do  anything  for  herself. 

All  of  these  problems  combined  made  her  feel  as  if  her  life 
was  a  total  waste.  She  said  when  Tillie  was  talking  about 
half-lives  of  atoms,  "if  you  want  to  know  about  half-lives, 
ask  me.  I'm  the  expert." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  people  were  still  wondering 
what  the  play  was  about.  They  knew  what  the  plot  was  and 
what  most  of  the  characters  were  like,  but  they  still  did  not 
know  what  marigolds  had  to  do  with  the  play. 

The  audience  discovered  the  answer  to  this  question  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  scene.  Tillie  was  a  finalist  in  the 
science  contest.  The  title  of  her  science  project  was,  "The 
Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  in  the  Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds." 

"And  I  thought  the  title  of  the  play  had  some  deeper  con- 
nection to  the  plot,"  said  one  girl  disappointedly. 

But  she  and  the  rest  of  the  audience  were  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  acting,  nor  in  the  play,  which  was  directed  by 
Joseph  Talarowski.  a  theater  professor. 

The  spectators  were  touched  by  the  performance  of  Voice 
and  Gundrum. 

In  the  same  way  Beatrice  dominated  her  daughters.  Tillie 
and  Ruth.  McCarthy  dominated  the  play  and  the 
audiences  attention.  . .  o^^bie  ThomburKh  and 
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^^Ah.  but  to 
dance 


Dancers  moved  to  the  sounds  of  Cat 
Stevens  and  John  Klemmer.  Figures 
wiggled  and  writhed  across  the  stage 
fluidly,  awkwardly.  It  was  a  collage  of 
movement.  The  dancers  transformed 
themselves  into  creatures,  life  from 
some  unknown  source.  Lights  played 
across  the  stage,  melting  into  the 
music  and  the  dancers.  They  per- 
formed one  arrangement  after 
another,  each  one  a  different  mood,  a 
different  feeling.  Each  composition 
was  complete  in  itself  like  a  collection 
of  poetry.  It  was  a  night  to  sit  back 
and  let  your  mind  drift,  to  follow 
wherever  the  dance  leads,  into  a  hazy, 

misty  other  world. 

-  -  Cyndee  Adams 

Photos  by 
-  -  Bennet  Miller 
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Lectures  are  often  informatis-e  and  interesting  events  to 
attend.  One  often  comes  away  from  a  lecture  or  talk  with 
new  knowledge  and  different  perceptions.  On  Oct.  28. 
Frederick  Drimmer  gave  a  talk  at  the  Student  Center  that 
gave  this  opportunity  to  any  individual  who  took  the  time 
to  think  about  what  was  presented.  The  viewer  could  easily 
come  away  with  new  knowledge:  this  would  be  hard  not  to 
accomplish  since  it  was  a  fact -laden  lecture.  More  impnir- 
tantly  the  viewer  possibly  gained  a  respect  for  human 
beings  that  Drimmer  called  "human  oddities." 

Frederick  Drimmer  is  the  author  of  "\'ery  Special  People: 
The  Struggles,  Loves  and  Triumphants  of  Human  Od- 
dities." With  the  use  of  slides,  Drimmer  showed  and  talked 
about  people  who  were  born  with  physical  deformities. 
Drimmer  claimed  to  have  a  love  and  compassion  for  these 
people,  but  his  lecture  seemed  to  border  on  exploitation  at 
times. 


"When  life  hands  you  a  lemon."  said  Drimmer,  "you 
should  squeeze  juice  out  of  it." 

Drimmer  showed  how  many  individuals  have  done  this 
and  led  somewhat  normal  and  often  wealthy  lives. 

Eng  and  Chang  Bunker  were  the  first  enjoined  twins  to 
become  famous  on  a  worldwide  basis.  They  were  bom  in 
Siam  and  soon  became  the  first  "Siamese  twins." 

Drimmer  explained  that  the  twins  traveled  all  over  the 
world,  performing  gymnastic  tricks,  and  got  wealthy  in  the 
process.  The  twins  both  married  and  had  a  total  of  22 
children. 

Drimmer  explained  that  even  though  these  people  have 
strange  appearances,  they  are  still  human  beings. 

"These  people  have  been  labeled  'freaks'  by  the  carnival 
business.  In  even  less  compassionate  terms,  the  medical 
profession  has  simply  called  them  monsters,"  said 
Drimmer. 

Drimmer  told  of  people  who  have  been  active  in  the 
public  eye  and  who  have  been  successful  at  it.  Drimmer's 
stories  told  of  John  Merrick,  the  deformed  elephant  man; 
the  Tocci  Brothers,  Siamese  twins  with  only  one  body; 
Robert  Hughes,  the  world's  heaviest  man  at  L069  pounds; 
Robert  Wadlow,  the  world's  tallest  man  at  8"2";  Carl 
I'nthan,  an  armless  symphony  violist  and  General  Tom 
Thumb,  the  world's  most  well-know^n  midget. 

The  lecture  ended  with  a  story  and  picture  of  Julia 
Pastrom,  known  as  the  world's  ugliest  woman.  She  had  a 
large  nose  and  forehead,  and  hair  grew  over  her  entire  face. 
Drimmer  had  earlier  told  the  audience  to  stay  for  the 
teaser,  which  was  Pastrom. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  seemed  to  be  wrong  with 
Drimmer's  lecture.  He  presented  his  material  as  a  com- 
passionate look  at  these  people.  But  why  call  a  deformed 
woman  a  "teaser?" 

Members  of  the  audience  may  have  realized  that 
Drimmer  was  possibly  taking  commercial  advantage  of 
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those  human  oddities  just  as  the  people  themselves  did 
when  they  sometimes  put  their  uniqueness  on  display  in 
carnivals  and  circuses. 

One  may  wonder  why  someone  who  claimed  to  have 
special  feeling  for  deformed  individuals  would  want  to  dis- 
play them  before  an  entire  audience  anyway.  The  possibili- 


ty that  many  would  take  the  lecture  in  a  light  way  seemed 
so  great  that  no  one  would  take  that  risk.  Throughout  the 
lecture  though,  Drimmer  did  speak  of  these  people  with 
genuine  concern  and  care. 

"Look  at  those  eyes,"  said  Drimmer  of  Julia  Pastron, 
"there  is  sadness  and  a  beautiful  soul  trapped  inside  that 
body."  .  -  Dave  McClain 
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Trekkies,  those  die-hard  fans  of  the  popular  Star  Trek 
series  of  a  few  years  past,  received  a  rare  treat  Oct.  31.  That 
Halloween  night,  James  "Scotty"  Doohan  of  the  Star  Trek 
show  spoke  to  a  crowd  of  about  800  in  the  student  center 
ballrooms.  Doohan  gave  the  show's  fans  a  Halloween  pre- 
sent, by  telling  of  a  new  Star  Trek  program,  planned  by 
Paramount  Studios,  with  many  of  the  original  stars,  in- 
cluding himself,  signed  to  do  the  new  show. 

The  evening  began  with  slides  of  the  old  series.  Doohan 
was  introduced  and  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
crowd.  He  appeared  much  younger  than  a  man  of  57  years 
and  smiled  broadly  as  he  walked  among  the  audience,  wav- 
ing to  people  who  called  out  to  him.  Doohan  warmed  up  the 
crowd  by  explaining  he  is  actually  Irish-Canadian  and  not 
Scottish,  as  many  people  believe. 

Doohan  began  talking  of  the  Star  Trek  show,  explaining 
his  pleasure  in  being  a  part  of  the  show.  He  expressed  strong 
feelings  about  the  worth  of  the  program. 

"Star  Trek  is  a  classic,"  said  Doohan.  This  seemed  to  be 
a  common  opinion  as  Doohan  continued  with  his  story.  He 
said  that  seven  years  of  continuous  requests  by  large 
numbers  of  fans,  asking  for  the  return  of  Star  Trek,  helped 
convince  network  officials  to  produce  a  new  series.  Doohan 
said  there  are  former  network  executives  who  are  now  em- 
barrassed to  talk  about  the  cancellation  of  the  show. 

Gulf  and  Western,  which  owns  Paramount  Studios,  is 
trying  to  develop  a  fourth  network,  according  to  Doohan. 
This  network  would  carry  the  new  Star  Trek  show.  For  the 
first  year  at  least  the  show  will  be  syndicated,  which  will 
allow  many  more  stations  to  carry  the  program  than  would 
receive  it  if  only  one  network  owned  rights  to  the  series. 


Doohan  said  Gene  Rodenberry,  executive  producer  of  the 
old  Star  Trek,  will  also  produce  the  upcoming  series. 

Paramount  Studios  has  scheduled  production  for  22 
episodes  for  the  first  year,  at  a  budget  of  $450,000  per  show, 
as  compared  to  $200,000  for  each  episode  of  the  original 
series. 

The  new  Star  Trek,  according  to  Doohan,  will  be 
somewhat  different  from  the  first  one.  He  explained  the 
large  budget  will  allow  for  new  and  fantastic  special  effects. 
The  show  will  also  involve  three  new  characters:  a  full- 
blooded  Vulcan  (Mr.  Spook  was  half- Vulcan,  half-human), 
a  sexy  female,  who  is  bald  and  who  has  taken  an  oath  of 
chastity  and  a  young  Star  Fleet  commander,  the  protege  of 
Captain  Kirk. 

Other  changes  include  less  romanticism  among 
characters  and  fewer  sexual  overtones.  No  alcohol  will  be 
shown  on  the  program  either,  except  Engineer  Scottie's  oc- 
casional scotch. 

Strong  story  plots  will  add  much  to  the  new  show,  accor- 
ding to  Doohan.  He  said  he  had  even  read  scripts  written  by 
fans  which  were  very  good,  and  should  be  used. 

"I  would  like  Star  Trek  to  be  the  first  show  on  television 
to  actually  produce  stories  written  by  fans,"  Doohan  said. 

The  fans  scripts  would  probably  be  hard  to  arrange 
though,  due  to  the  technical  aspects  of  television  that  the 
average  reader  would  have  no  knowledge  of. 

Before  answering  questions  from  an  enthusiastic  crowd, 
Doohan  showed  a  Nasa  film  of  the  first  flight  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Enterprise,  named  in  honor  of  the  Star  Trek  space 
ship. 

During  the  question  and  answer  period,  Doohan  explain- 
ed how  he  got  the  role  of  Scotty.  The  Star  Trek  producers 
asked  him  to  do  various  accents  for  them.  Doohan,  who  is 
quite  capable  of  doing  many  accents,  did  his  Scottish  voice. 
The  producers  liked  it  and  gave  him  the  role  of  Scotty. 

The  role  was  much  to  Doohan's  liking,  because  of  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  sciences  of  all  kinds.  The  role  was 
a  pleasure  for  him  to  do,  Doohan  commented,  because  of 
the  scientific  atmosphere  of  the  show. 

One  bad  aspect  of  the  role  though  has  been  that  he  is 
type-cast  in  Hollywood  as  a  Scotsman. 

After  questions,  a  20-minute  film  of  Star  Trek  bloopers, 
scenes  which  never  made  the  air  because  of  funny  mistakes, 
was  shown. 

Doohan  ended  the  evening  by  signing  autographs  while  a 
Star  Trek  episode,  followed  by  a  1954  movie  featuring 
himself,  was  shown. 

SIU  students  really  did  get  some  treats  this  Halloween. 

-  -  Dave  McClain 
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Conventional,  ordinarv'  speakers  pass  through  this  cam- 
pus almost  everyday.  Three  or  four  days  later,  one  often  has 
trouhle  remembering  what  all  was  said  at  the  lecture.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  when  Michael  O'Donoghue,  writer  for 
the  zany  television  show,  "Saturday  Night  Live"  and 
former  writer  for  National  Lampoon  magazine,  spoke. 

O'Donoghue  spoke  to  a  small,  but  very  enthusiastic 
crowd  Nov.  7  at  the  Student  Center.  The  crowd  waited  30 
minutes  for  O'Donoghue,  who  was  delayed  because  of  bad 
travel  connections.  When  he  did  arrive,  the  audience  was 
definitely  ready  for  a  performance,  making  it  known  by  a 
very  generous  applause. 

O'Donoghue  immediately  set  the  tone  of  his  lecture/per- 
formance by  singing  a  sweet  little  song  he  had  written.  It 
dealt  with  sexual  perversions  between  various  animals  and 
human  beings. 

A  good  relationship  was  soon  established  between 
O'Donoghue  and  the  audience.  Whenever  a  comment  or 
question  was  yelled  from  the  crowd,  O'Donoghue  used  it  to 
his  advantage,  making  a  funny  comment  or  doing  a  whole 
routine  centering  around  the  comment.  The  crowd  ap- 
preciated this  and  warmed  up  to  O'Donoghue. 

Because  of  O'Donoghue's  bad  travel  connections,  his 
notes  for  the  lecture  had  somehow  been  put  in  disorder, 
making  them  almost  useless.  The  problem  didn't  seem  to 
bother  O'Donoghue  in  the  least.  It  seemed  to  relax  him  in  a 
way. 

With  no  set  format  or  restrictions  imposed  upon  him,  he 
set  out  to  give  a  lecture  that  was  full  of  insults,  witty  bits  of 
useless  information  (such  as  the  average  human  skin 
weights  about  six  pounds),  and  real  facts  about  the  projects 
he  is  involved  with. 

The  lecture  had  no  apparent  set  outline  or  order. 
O'Donoghue  seemed  to  randomly  talk  about  whatever  pop- 
ped into  his  head.  This  degree  of  spontaneity  kept  most 
everyone  on  the  edge  of  their  seats,  wondering  what  next 
piece  of  insanity  would  come  from  the  peculiar  mind  of 


O'Donoghue. 

Academic  parts  of  O'Donoghue's  talk  involved  certain 
warning  signs  of  cancer.  These  included  a:  strong  desire  to 
urinate  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  one's  feet  falling  asleep 
more  than  twice  a  week,  high-speed  elevators  making  one 
dizzy,  or  a  thick  yellow  wax  forming  in  the  ears. 

O'Donoghue  delivered  this  part  of  his  routine  with  such  a 
straight  face  that  many  were  amazed  at  his  self-control,  es- 


pecially when  the  audience  was  laughing  hysterically. 

The  comedy  writer  revealed  a  bit  of  his  inner  personality 
by  discussing  birth.  "The  miracle  of  birth?  I  mean 
women  are  turning  them  out  like  Chevy  Novas.  It's  no 
miracle  as  far  as  I'm  concerned!" 

When  the  speaker  finally  did  become  completely  serious, 
he  talked  about  the  communication  medium  he  had  worked 
in  during  the  past  three  years. 

O'Donoghue  first  came  into  contact  with  television 
through  the  "Saturday  Night  Live"  program.  The  program 
was  still  in  the  planning  stages  when  old  friend  Che\'y 
Chase  recommended  O'Donoghue  to  producer  Lome 
Michaels. 

"Michaels  contacted  me  and  made  me  a  lot  of  promises.  I 
was  trying  to  work  out  a  big  magazine  deal  at  the  time, 
which  ultimately  fell  through,  so  I  took  the  television  job." 

The  writer  had  been  told  by  Michaels  that  there  would  be 
a  lot  of  freedom  as  to  what  could  be  done  on  the  show.  But 
O'Donoghue  thought  he  was  being  lied  to,  until  the  first 
sketch  he  wrote  was  performed  unaltered. 

"I  figured  any  television  show  that  let  me  say  I'd  like  to 
feed  your  fingertips  to  the  wolverines"  has  gotta  be  okay." 

O'Donoghue  doesn't  complain  very  much  about  cen- 
sorship of  TV. 

"I  love  television.  Because  nobody  said  it's  art,  there's  no 
one  telling  you  what  to  do  really. 

It's  very  hard  to  keep  drawing  lines  between  what's  right 
and  what's  wrong,  in  terms  of 'where  you  have  gone  over  the 
lines.  I'd  rather  just  not  have  any  lines.  It  makes  life  much 
simpler,  to  be  quite  honest." 

The  type  of  writing  he  does  for  himself  is  completely 
different  from  material  he  writes  for  others. 

"1  don't  write  "hard  laughs'  for  myself.  I  write  those 
strange  little  stories  .  .  .  mood  pieces.  It's  really  wierd  to 
have  this  big  glowing  red  lens  a  couple  of  feet  away  from 
you.  It's  like  being  under  a  huge  microscope  .  .  .  there's 
millions  of  people  out  there." 

Future  plans  for  the  comedy  creator  include  involvement 
with  movies.  He  and  Chevy  Chase  are  writing  a  screenplay 
for  a  movie.  It  will  be  called  "Planet  of  the  Cheap  Special 
Kffects"  and  will  parody  cheap  movies  made  in  the  '50's. 

The  performance  ended  90  minutes  after  it  had  begun. 
O'Donoghue  said  if  there  were  no  more  questions,  he  was 
going  to  get  some  coffee,  thus  ending  the  talk. 

-  -  Dave  McClain 
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Resolved:  We  prefer  pornography  to  censorship  was  the 
topic  of  debate  between  the  Oxford  and  SIU  debate  teams 
Nov.  10. 

Oxford  selected  SIU  as  one  of  the  few  universities  they 
debated  on  their  cross-country  tour  because  they  were  in- 
terested "in  schools  of  liberal  causes  and  SIU  is  a  good  place 
for  them." 

Oxford's  biting  comments  and  quick  humor  often  caught 
the  SIU  team  for  a  loss  of  words.  The  capacity  audience 
laughed  continually  during  the  introductory  comments  as 
Oxford's  two-member  team  picked  apart  every  and  any 
point  the  American  team  could  make.  Some  of  their 
criticisms  were  totally  irrational  and  bizarre,  leaving  the 
SIU  team,  as  well  as  the  audience,  confused. 

The  SIU  team  held  that  pornography  is  much  better  than 
censorship  since  "no  one  has  the  right  to  decide  for  the  in- 
dividual what  he  should  or  should  not  see." 

The  American  team,  although  their  argument  was  torn 
apart  in  the  first  round,  came  back  in  the  second  round  with 
quick  wit  and  some  good  points  against  Oxford's  argument. 
The  SIU  team  asked  "why  is  pornography  obscene?  Is  it 
physically  or  emotionally  harmful?" 

Frank  Mackie,  SIU,  maintained  people  resent 
pornography  out  of  irrational  fear:  fear  of  others  who  go  to 
peep  shows.  He  said,  "America  is  an  advanced  society,  it's 
sophisticated  and  individuals  should  make  their  own 
choices  as  to  what  to  see." 

Victoria  Schofield,  Oxford,  found  this  statement  ex- 
tremely funny,  but  began  her  argument  saying,  "I  am  tired 
of  obscenity,  tired  of  sex."  She  also  said  Mackie  was  con- 


fusing, contradictory  and  arrogant,"  but  that  she  enjoyed 
his  speech  anyway. 

The  foreign  team  held  exploiting  sex  for  commercial 
value  is  what  is  pornographic,  and  this  is  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils:  censorship  and  pornography. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that  obscene  material 
lessons  sexual  arousal,  Victoria  claimed  there  are  better 
ways  to  resolve  that  problem,  "such  as  going  to  see  either 
Phillip  (Engelman,  her  partner)  or  myself." 

Bill  Hale,  SIU,  quoted  Oscar  Wilde  in  his  opening 
statements.  "We  take  no  interest  in  a  work  of  art  until  that 
work  of  art  is  declared  pornographic."  He  said  Americans 
never  thought  anything  was  pornographic  until  the  society 
said  it  was. 

Phillip,  the  Oxford  team  member  from  the  University 
College  of  London,  began  his  argument  by  reading  a 
passage  from  Genesis,  which  told  the  story  of  how  Noah  was 
reminded  daily  of  the  cattle's  presence  on  board  the  ark 
since  he  had  to  shovel  the  excrement  overboard. 

Engleman  contended  this  "garbage"  was  later  found  in 
1492  by  Columbus  and  then  again  in  1977  from  the  other 
side  of  Morris  Library  auditorium  (where  the  SIU  team 
sat). 

Engleman  claimed  he  was  not  against  sex,  just  its  being 
dirtied  and  sold  in  an  obscene  manner. 

The  debators,  although  most  of  the  time  comical,  dis- 
played a  serious  note  occasionally  to  get  their  point  across. 

The  two-hour  debate  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  crowd. 
The  audience  asked  many  questions  during  the  break  in 
rounds,  each  time  trying  to  pick  out  any  minor  points  or 
flaws  in  the  two  teams  arguments. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  better,  pornography  or  cen- 
sorship, was  resolved  by  each  individual  though,  as  no 
winner  was  announced. 

-  -  Mary  Ann  McNulty 
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A  fanfare  of  trumpeters  introduced  SIU's  newest  tradi- 
tion, the  First  Annual  Madrigal  Dinner  Concert,  Dec.  2  and 
3. 

It  was  a  celebration  of  the  Christmas  season  with  food, 
music  and  entertainment  typical  of  medieval  English 
times. 

Following  the  first  fanfare,  the  traditionally  dressed 
singers,  ser\'ers  and  musicians  strolled  in  singing.  "0.  Come 
All  Ye  Faithful."  The  performers,  known  as  "the  persons  of 
the  madrigal."  were  seated  at  a  high  table  along  one  side  of 
the  Student  Center  ballrooms. 

The  wassail  bowl  was  carried  to  the  high  table  by  servers 
after  the  second  trumpet  fanfare.  Both  guests  and  per- 
formers toasted  to  the  holiday  season. 

The  third  fanfare  brought  forth  a  parade  of  food.  Guests 
were  ser\'ed  a  menu  featuring  sirloin  of  beef  forester  with 
Yorkshire  pudding.  While  eating,  diners  were  entertained 
by  a  jester  and  minstrels  playing  Christmas  carols. 

After  the  fourth  fanfare  the  dessert  of  flaming  plum  pud- 
ding was  carried  into  the  darkened  room,  providing  a  spec- 
tacular effect. 

With  the  fifth  fanfare  the  Madrigal  singers  began  the 
evenings  musical  entertainment. 

Well-known  selections  such  as,  "Hark  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing."  and  "What  Child  Is  This"  were  played.  Others,  such 
as  "April  Is  In  My  Mistress'  Face"  and  "My  Bonnie  Lass," 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  audience  of  close  to  300.  All  selec- 
tions were  sung  in  Madrigal  style  with  four-part  harmony. 
Each  song  was  introduced  and  commented  on.  often 
humorously,  by  the  court  jester. 

To  end  the  concert,  guests  and  performers  alike  joined 
together  in  singing  "Silent  Night."  A  final  fanfare  of 
trumpets  and  the  exiting  of  the  performers  signaled  the 
conclusion  of  the  enjoyable  evening. 

-  -SBrn  Cox 
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Mothers  wearing  corsages,  fathers  with  their  cameras, 
and  little  brothers  and  sisters  everywhere  set  the  pace  for 
Parent's  Day. 

Campus  trains  took  parents  for  a  tour  of  campus,  via  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  Drives.  The  lake  drive  struck  Willis  H. 
Wright,  Marian,  as  the  most  changed  thing  on  campus. 
When  asked  if  there  was  an  abundance  of  anything,  he 
replied,  "pretty  girls." 

An  arts  and  crafts  sale  of  everything  from  balloon  photos 
to  dulcimer  ha/ps  added  variety.  Along  with  that  was  a  play 
outside  the  Student  Center  by  the  Southern  Players. 

Athletic  parents  took  advantage  of  free  bowling  and  got 
together  with  the  Saluki  Swingers  for  some  square  dancing. 

Conversations  of  students  trying  to  catch  up  on  things  at 
home  and  parents  trying  to  catch  up  on  things  at  school 
were  heard  everywhere. 

One  highlight  was  a  relaxing  slide  presentation  of  SIl' 
'77,  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  and  Saluki  Football.  Shown 
on  three  screens,  its  close-up  nature  and  action  shots  made 
a  lasting  impression,  describing  SIU  as  "big,  complexed 
and  human." 

Parents  re-educated  themselves  by  attending  mini- 
lecture  classes  in  astronomy,  botany  and  design. 

The  Recreation  Center  was  a  heavily  toured  place  too. 
"All  it  needs  is  an  indoor  tennis  court."  said  one  mother. 
Bridget,  a  10-year-old  tourist  might  disagree  though,  as  she 
had  to  jump  up  to  push  the  hairdryer  on  butttm. 

After  a  morning  of  insight,  parents  attended  the  Inter- 
national Students  fashion  show  and  buffet,  the  football 
game  and  pre-game  ceremonies,  honoring  the  Parents  of  the 
Day  and  the  Open  House  and  Southern  Barbecue  on  Presi- 
dent Brandt's  front  lawn. 

Students  hustling  to  class  in  jeans,  professors  carrying 
stacks  of  books  and  dogs  running  all  over  campus  quickly 
returned  to  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

—Joan  Major 
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Enjoying  the  royal  treatment 


An  unplanned  visit  to  SIU  started  off  Parent's  Day 
weekend  for  Julius  and  Shirley  Luber,  who  reigned  as 
Parent's  of  the  Day,  Sept.  17,  1977.  The  Lubers  are  parents 
of  Jeannie,  a  senior  in  radio  and  television. 

"We  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  mistake  when  Tom 
Hadley,  SGAC  Homecoming  chairman,  called  and  told  us 
our  names  were  drawn  for  Parent's  of  the  Day,"  said  Mrs. 
Luber. 

"Jeannie  comes  home  almost  every  weekend  and  she 
never  mentioned  Parent's  Day.  We  were  really  surprised," 
the  Highland,  111.,  resident  said. 

The  Lubers  participated  in  all  of  the  activities  planned 
for  the  day,  from  campus  tours,  arts  and  crafts  display  to 
the  banquets  and  choir  recitals. 

"I'm  not  used  to  all  of  this  royal  treatment,"  replied  Mrs. 
Luber,  as  she  and  Julius  were  introduced  to  such  people  as 
Vice-President  of  Student  Affairs,  Bruce  Swinburne,  Dean 
of  Student  Life,  Harvey  Welch,  and  Athletic  Director,  Gale 
Sayers. 

After  a  brief  interview,  filmed  by  WSIU,  the  special  fami- 
ly was  escorted  to  the  Student  Center  Restaurant  for  lunch 
and  the  fashion  show  presented  by  the  International 
Students. 

The  Lubers  spoke  of  their  family  life,  including  two  other 


children  and  their  interests. 

"Our  eldest  son,  a  graduate  of  Eastern  Illinois  University 
is  a  residence  hall  director  at  the  University  of  Indiana," 
said  Mr.  Luber.  Their  youngest  is  Jeff,  a  junior  transfer  stu- 
dent from  SIU-C  to  SIU-E. 

Mr.  Luber  retired  in  1975  after  30  years  as  an  Illinois 
State  plainclothes  police  officer.  He  is  presently  employed 
at  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank,  Highland,  working  in 
public  relations. 

Mrs.  Luber  said,  "He's  an  avid  golfer,  usually  working  in 
the  mornings  and  playing  golf  with  clients  in  the  after- 
noons, whenever  possible." 

To  avoid  being  a  golf  widow  on  the  weekends,  Shirley 
took  up  golf.  In  her  one  year  of  experience,  her  handicap  is 
about  a  21,  she  said. 

After  being  honored  with  a  plaque  at  the  pre-game 
ceremonies,  the  Lubers  retired  to  President  Brandt's  box  to 
watch  the  action  on  the  field. 

The  family  was  honored  at  the  Hospitality  Banquet  on 
the  President's  front  lawn,  which  included  dinner,  a  band 
and  open  house. 

After  listening  to  the  SIU  choir  program,  Mrs.  Luber 
summed  up  the  days  occurrences  saying,  "It  couldn't  have 
been  any  nicer." 

— Lori  Siler 
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-  R.J.  Squires 


"People 
do  the 

craziest  „ 
things" 
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-  -  Marcel  Jacobs 

That  last  Friday  afternoon  class  drags  to  an  end.  You 
realize  that  the  weekend  has  finally  arrived,  and  it  belongs 
completely  to  you  and  your  whims.  But  what  do  you  and 
other  SIU  students  do  with  spare  time.  Some  have  hobbies, 
such  as  baseball,  painting  or  bar  hopping  on  the  "strip." 
Still  other  people  have  hobbies  that  are  just  a  bit  more  un- 
usual, such  as  the  Society  for  Creative  Anachronism, 
orienteering  or  skydiving. 

One  of  the  most  unique  pastimes  an  SIl'  student  might 
be  involved  in  is  the  Society  for  Creative  Anachronism,  Inc. 
(The  word  anachronism  itself  means  an  error  in  chronology, 
or  a  person  or  thing  which  is  chronologically  out  of  place.) 

This  definition  accurately  describes  the  SCA.  The  Socie- 
ty is  made  up  of  people  who  recreate  the  middle  ages  in  a 
selective  way,  and  try  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  By 
"selective,"  it  is  meant  that  plagues,  inquisitions  and  other 
less  pleasing  things  are  left  out  of  the  society's  recreations. 

The  Sir  chapter  of  SCA  is  part  of  a  nation-wide 
organization  with  some  6,000  members.  This  mass  of  people 
is  divided  into  four  kingdoms — East,  West,  Middle  and 
.Atenveldt.  The  middle  kingdom  includes,  among  others, 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

Society  members  do  not  just  talk  about  the  middle  ages. 
.Authentic-looking  costumes  are  made  and  worn  by 
members  to  the  society's  events.  The  same  authenticity 
goes  into  fighting,  music  and  crafts  of  the  middle  ages  that 
the  society  recreates. 

The  group  holds  events  such  as  tournaments,  which  in- 
cludes feasts  and  revels.  In  a  tournament,  the  medieval 
styles  of  fighting  on  foot,  using  wooden  replicas  of  weapons 
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-  -  John  Noak 
are  performed.  The  mock  fighters  might  use  either  a  pseudo 
sword,  mace,  axe,  etc.  Both  the  weapons  and  fighting  styles 
are  based  on  much  research.  Even  though  only  wooden 
weapons  are  used,  helmets,  gloves  and  other  articles  of  ar- 
mor are  used  for  protection  against  injury. 

More  peaceful  aspects  of  the  tournament  are  the  feasts 
and  revels.  At  the  feast  members  dine  on  food  made  from 
the  most  authentic  recipes  found.  At  revels  society  artists 
perform  dances,  songs  and  magic  tricks  and  play  musical 
instruments  from  the  middle  ages. 

Even  between  events  there  is  much  to  do  in  the  Society 
for  Creative  Anachronisms.  Calligraphy,  silversmithing, 
jewelry  making,  armoring,  tailoring  and  costuming  keep 
members  busy. 

The  list  of  possible  activities  includes  more.  If  it  was  done 
somewhere,  at  sometime  before  1650,  it  can  be  re-enacted 
by  the  society.  The  year  1650  is  used  as  a  cut-off  date 
because  the  era  of  history  that  the  society  is  interest  in 
is  generally  considered  to  have  ended  by  that  time. 

The  Society  for  Creative  Anachronism  gives  a  person  a 
chance  to  indulge  in  a  way  of  life  that  is  far  removed  from 
today,  yet  still  interesting. 

Orienteering  is  the  hobby  for  the  energetic,  and  being  a 
nature  lover  doesn't  hurt  either.  Orienteering  centers 
around  a  compass  and  a  map.  With  these  two  instruments, 
a  person  starts  from  a  certain  point  and  runs  a  predeter- 
mined course  in  a  cross-country  style. 

Along  the  way  checkpoints  monitor  the  runners  progress. 
In  this  manner  a  person  tries  to  finish  the  course  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  compass  and  map,  much  like  a  topography 
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map,  are  used  to  help  the  runner  follow  the  course. 

People  become  involved  with  orienteering  for  various 
reasons.  Many  do  it  because  of  a  desire  to  be  out  in  nature. 
Some  enjoy  the  challenge  of  completing  an  unknown  course 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Orienteering  enthusiasts  at  SIU  travel  to  other  states  for 
meets,  or  go  to  ones  in  this  area.  Meets  are  usually  set  up  so 
that  people  of  different  abilities  can  participate.  Courses  of 
various  difficulty  are  designated  by  different  colors.  White 
courses  are  relatively  easy,  followed  by  yellow,  orange,  red 
and  finally  blue. 

The  running  of  a  course  is  always  different  from  another, 
making  it  an  exciting,  challenging  sport.  One  never  knows 
what  will  be  involved  in  each  course,  or  what  beauty  of 
nature  will  be  seen. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  hobbies  around  is  skydiving, 
which  has  a  large  group  of  enthusiasts  at  SIU.  Some  are 
veteran  skydivers  with  over  a  thousand  jumps  to  their 
credit,  while  others  have  jumped  fewer  than  five  times.  But 
one  thing  common  to  all  skydivers,  of  whatever  ability,  is 
the  thrill  of  falling  through  the  air  after  throwing  one's  self 
from  an  airplane. 

One  might  wonder  why  anyone  would  want  to  board  an 
airplane,  acsend  to  around  3,000  feet  and  then  jump,  all  the 
time  knowing  that  only  about  thirty  square  feet  of  material 
keeps  one  from  plunging  to  death. 

It  appears  that  many  skydive,  at  least  for  the  first  few 
times,  because  of  a  desire  to  experience  the  sensation  of 
parachuting.  One  often  hears  a  jumper  say,  "I  just  wanted 
to  try  it,  to  know  what  it  was  like." 
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"One  never 
knows  .   .  .  what 
beauty  of  nature 
will  be  seen. 
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Many  people  jump  to  prove  something  to  themselves. 
Whether  the  jump  symbolizes  a  conquering  of  fear,  or 
defiance  against  a  natural  instinct  for  survival,  depends  on 
the  individual. 

But  what  does  it  actually  feel  like  to  skydive?  To  know, 
one  must  first  go  through  a  training  period  devoted  to  the 
explanation  of.  among  other  things,  parachute  equipment 
and  its  use.  equipment  malfunction  and  emergency 
procedures  and  correct  landing  techniques. 

The  training  period  usually  takes  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
but  no  one  is  forced  to  jump  until  he  or  she  is  personally 
ready,  and  the  jump  instructor  gives  his  approval.  The 
would-be  skydiver  is  first  shown  a  film  on  parachuting.  This 
if  followed  by  a  thorough  explanation  of  equipment  and  it's 
use.  For  example,  the  function  of  the  reserve  chute  might  be 
explained. 

Next  comes  training  in  jump  safety  and  malfunction  of 
equipment.  Another  part  of  the  training  centers  around  the 
proper  procedure  for  jumping  from  the  plane.  A  mock-up  of 
the  actual  apparatus  used  for  jumping  is  used  for  repeated 
practices,  since  exiting  from  the  plane  correctly  is  impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  the  jump. 

A  final  part  of  the  training  is  spent  on  learning  how  to 
land  correctly.  Trainees  jump  off  an  eight-inch  block  to 
practice  correct  body  motions  when  one  actually  lands. 

After  the  training  is  over  and  the  instructor  feels  one  is 
ready,  it's  all  up  to  the  person. 

A  person  may  not  know  if  she's  ready  until  the  plane  is 
circling  the  jump  site  and  the  earth  is  quickly  passing  over 
the  earth  below.  She  tells  herself,   "it's  now  or  mavbe 
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-  -  Marcel  Jacobs 
never!"  This  was  the  situation  for  Diane  Terlikowski  just 
before  she  made  her  first  jump. 

Diane  is  typical  of  many  skydiving  enthusiasts.  For  many 
years  she  had  wanted  to  skydive,  but  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity until  coming  to  SIU.  Once  here,  she  went  into  the 
training  with  great  determination.  She  not  only  wanted  to 
prove  to  herself  that  she  could  go  through  with  the  jump, 
but  she  also  wanted  to  do  it  as  successfully  as  possible. 
Diane  does  admit  that  she  was  nervous  just  before  her  first 
jump. 

"I  just  kept  talking  to  myself  while  I  was  waiting  to  leave 
the  plane.  I  kept  saying  over  and  over  again,  'I  don't  believe 
I'm  doing  this.'  " 

But  once  Diane  jumped,  "the  thrill  was  tremendous.  The 
sensation  is  incredible.  You  know  you're  falling,  but  it 
doesn't  really  seem  like  it.  It's  as  if  you  are  just  floating  in 
space.  The  ground  looks  strange  from  that  high  up." 

So  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  something  exciting  to 
do  for  every  student  at  SIU.  Whether  you  are  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  air  depends  on  you.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  getting 
that  last  Friday  afternoon  class  over  with  .  .  . 

-  -  Dave  McClain 


-  -  John  Noak 


"You  know  you're 

falling,  but 

it  doesn't 

really  seem  like  it." 
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technology  takes  computers  home 


Carol  Smith  and  Ken  Danhof,  two  associate  professors  in 
the  computer  science  department,  are  currently  working  on 
a  $51,000  research  project.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  granted  them  $24,800  and  SIU  alloted  $26,379. 

The  project  is  a  new  approach  to  teaching  the  Fun- 
damentals of  Computing  Systems.  The  two  major  aspects 
of  computing  systems  are  hardware  and  software.  The 
hardware  is  the  actual  computing  structure,  and  the 
software  is  the  program  or  the  information.  For  a  student  to 
fully  understand  the  fundamentals  of  the  entire  system  he 
must  understand  both  hardware  and  software  and  their  in- 
teractions, stressed  the  instructors.  Current  developments 
in  the  computer  science  department's  curriculum  are 
stressing  this  interaction,  and  the  proposed  course  is  also 
supportive  of  this.  But  Smith  and  Danhof  feel  this  is  only 
one  of  the  changes  necessary.  They  have  two  primary  objec- 
tives involved  in  the  development  of  this  course:  1)  Study- 
ing hardware  and  software  via  "hands-on"  designs  and  2) 
Embedding  microprocessor  technology  into  the  curriculum. 

Currently  CS  306,  Fundamentals  of  Computing  Systems, 
is  attempting  to  satisfy  the  first  objective  as  it  exists  on  the 
minicomputer.  Fulfilling  this  first  objective  requires 
supplying  each  student  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hours 
each  week  to  provide  exclusive  hands-on  access  to  the  com- 
puter. If  each  student  is  alloted  only  three  hours  per  week, 
that  necessitates  an  impossible  144  hours  of  usage  each 
week.  As  a  result  lab  projects  have  been  curtailed  and 
students  are  not  getting  the  necessary  hands-on  experience. 

The  proposed  course  will  provide  each  student  with  a  per- 
sonal, portable  microprocessor.  The  microprocessor  is 
presently  priced  in  the  $250  to  $1,000  range,  but  because  of 
the  current  demand,  prices  are  steadily  dropping,  informed 
the  professors.  The  grant  will  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  roughly  20  microprocessors  and  related  equip- 
ment. 

The  second  objective  has  not  yet  been  supported  by  the 
computer  science  departments,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 


Although  microprocessors  are  one  of  the  most  recent 
developments  in  computer  technology,  the  departments 
have  not  dealt  with  the  microprocessor  revolution.  This 
revolution  has  led  to  a  restructuring  of  the  nature  of  com- 
puting systems.  Only  by  incorporating  the  microprocessor 
into  the  curriculum,  do  the  professors  feel  students  can 
clearly  understand  the  expanding  system  as  they  should. 

The  course  will  be  offered  at  the  junior  level.  It  will  be  a 
laboratory-based  course  divided  into  four  modules. 

Module  I  will  expose  the  student  to  various  memory 
techniques,  power  supplies  and  the  general  architecture  of 
microprocessors.  After  learning  these  concepts,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  make  an  informed  decision  about  which 
microprocessor  would  best  fit  a  certain  task. 

Module  II  will  deal  with  computing  systems.  Computers 
will  be  linked  to  other  computers  on  campus  so  that 
students  can  better  understand  the  broader  aspects  of  com- 
puting systems. 

Module  III  will  explore  the  various  applications  of 
microprocessors  in  different  fields.  Students  will  program 
their  computers  for  such  specific  applications  as  digital 
watch  simulation  and  control  of  other  electro-mechanical 
devices. 

Module  IV  consists  of  having  students  write  an  assembler 
for  their  microprocessor. 

Each  module  although  basically  laboratory,  will  include 
a  textbook  and  lecture  material.  Supplementary  program- 
ming manuals  and  other  materials  will  also  be  used. 

Much  work  and  preparation  is  necessary  before  the 
course  can  be  offered.  Experimental  courses,  comparisons 
and  course  evaluations  by  students  and  professionals  are 
just  the  beginning.  By  the  summer  of  1979  there  should  be 
enough  information  to  decide  whether  the  experimental 
program  should  replace  or  supplement  the  present  CS  306 
though. 

-  -Cynthia  Adams 
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Learning  to  live 


Editor's   Note:    Living   in   an   age  of  computers,  the  SlU 

student   finds  himself  virtually   lost  without  an   I.D.  card 

containing   his   student   number.  With   the  advent  of  the 

computer,  the  university  Is  able  to  provide  a  vast  number 

of  services  that  are  most  efficiently  handled  by  numbers. 

Occasionally,  the  use  of  numbers  becomes  so  extensive 
that  the  student  is  left  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  This  makes 
it  hard  to  remember  the  benefits  advocated  by  numbers. 

I  was  half  awake  when  I  glanced  across  the  room  at  my  new 

digital   clock.   A  cold  reality  woke  me  up  when   I  read  the 

numbers  8:10.    It  was  the   third   time   I'd   slept   through   my 

8:00  class  this  week.  Three  out  of  four  may  be  a  pretty  good 

track  record,  but  it  will  never  help  my  grade  point  average! 

As  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  I  tripped  over  the  shoes  I'd  so  care- 

essly  left  laying  in  the  middle  of  the  room  after  a  long  night  in 

town.    I    stumbled   to   my  closet   cursing  the  hideous  shoes  my 

mother  had   picked   out.   As   I    ripped   open   my  closet  doors,  I 

tjamed  my  first  finger. 
Letting  out  a   yell   of  pain,   my  finger  turned  red  and 
began  to  swell  up  to  precisely  twice  its  size.  I  real- 
>        ized  that  pain  would  be  the  least  of  my  worries, 
because   I'd   now  have  to  fit  a  trip  to  the 
Health    Service    into    my   already    over- 
crowded day.  For  some  reason,  I  felt  I 
should  return  to  bed  and  try  again  tomor- 
row. 

It  was  now  8:29  and  I  still  was  not 
dressed.  I  grabbed  the  most  comfort- 
able looking  outfit  in  my  closet  and 
hastily  threw  it  on.  I  had  not  un- 
packed  my   knapsack   from 
yesterday,  so  I  grabbed  it, 
hoping   that  everything   I 
needed  for  the  day  was 
in    there.    I   was  halfway 
down    the    stairs    when    I 
realized    I    had    forgotten 
my  meal  ticket.  How  could 
I  ever  make  it  through  the 
day  without  having  my  ration 
of  Wheaties? 
I  ran  back  upstairs  and  fumbled  with  my 
keys  until  my  door  was  unlocked.  Search- 
ing  through   last  nights  wrinkled  jeans.  I 
found  my  meal  ticket  and  I.D.  I  retraced 
my  steps  and  went  down  to  the  cafeteria. 
"394,"  I  said  as  I  brushed  past  the  turn- 
style. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  yelled  the  LD.  check- 
er, "394  is  already  marked  off.  You  can 
only  come  to  breakfast  once  a  day." 

"But  I  just  woke  up,"  I  protested. 
"How  could  I  have  already  been  to  break- 
fast?" 

After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  he 
decided  to  let  me  in.  I  think  it  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  my  appearance.  I 
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hoped  I  didn't  look  that  desperate.  1  inhaled  my  corn  flakes-be- 
cause  they  were  out  of  Wheaties-and  hurried  to  the  rack  where  I 
had  locked  my  bike. 

I  raced  through  the  numbers  of  my  lock  combination  a  little 
too  quickly,  because  it  took  me  three  times  to  open  my  lock. 
Ignoring  the  "Walk  Bicycles"  sign  on  the  overpass,  I  proceeded  to 
ride  to  campus.  My  journey  was  cut  short  by  the  voice  of  a  young 
patrolman. 

"Miss,  do  you  realize  that  you  are  riding  your  bike  in  a  re- 
stricted area?",  he  smirkingly  asked. 

"I'm  perfectly  aware  of  that,  sir,"  I  said  trying  to  be  as  polite 
as  possible.  "But  I  was  in  a  hurry." 

I  don't  think  he  really  cared  about  my  day  as  he  asked  to  see 
my  I.D.  "That  will  cost  you  a  warning."  He  called  in  my  I.D. 
number,  informing  them  of  my  charge,  which  would  be  recorded 
on  some  computer,  and  then  handed  me  a  copy  of  "Rules  of  the 
Road"  along  with  my  I.D. 

Half  afraid  to  ride  my  bike,  I  proceeded  to  my  9:00  class  at 
9:10.  I  slid  into  seat  T-22  in  the  back  of  Lawson  131  in  time  to 
hear  my  teacher  announce  a  test  next  Monday. 

"I  will  post  your  grades  by  the  last  four  digits  of  your  I.D. 
number  on  Wednesday,"  he  announced.  "If  anyone  has  any  ob- 
jections to  this,  let  me  know  after  class." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  day  began,  I  had  a  chance  to  sit 
down  and  relax.  I  also  realized  the  dull  throbbing  sensation  in 
my  left-hand  forefinger.  I  had  an  hour  off  between  10:00  and 
1 1 :00,  so  I  decided  to  go  to  the  Health  Service. 

By  the  tinne  I  got  to  the  Health  Service,  the  dull  pain  had  be- 
come sharper.  I  noticed  the  waiting  room  was  filled  as  I  walked 
to  the  desk. 

"I  think  1  jammed  my  .  ..."  I  started  to  say. 
"Can  I  see  your  I.D.  and  current  fee  statement?"  bellowed  the 
500-pound  receptionist. 

"Yea,  but  my  finger  really  .  .  .  ." 

"Before  you  say  another  word,  I  need  to  see  your  I.D.,  current 
fee  statement  and  have  you  fill  out  this  form."  She  pushed  a  trip- 
licate white  form  in  front  of  me. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  annoyed  as  I  thought  she  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  good  nature.  "I'd  love  to  fill  out  your  form,  but 
I'm  left  handed  and  my  left .  .  .  ." 
"Not  another  word,"  she  insisted. 

I  filled  out  the  form,  printing  in  a  style  that  my  first  grade 
brother  would  be  ashamed  of.  After  I  finished,  she  instructed  me 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  already  overcrowded  waiting  room,  mum- 
bling something  about  calling  me  when  it  was  my  turn. 

When  I  finally  saw  a  nurse,  she  told  me  that  my  finger  looked 
broken  and  instructed  me  to  come  back  tomorrow  to  see  a  doctor, 
as  they  were  all  booked  for  today.  She  gave  me  a  prescription  of 
pain  killers,  which  was  billed  to  my  I.D.  number,  and  informed 
me  that  I  could  pay  for  them  at  the  Bursar's  office  after  three 
days.  I  politely  thanked  her  and  quietly  cursed  the  system  under 
my  breath  as  I  walked  out. 

According  to  my  digital  watch,  it  was  1 1 :23  already,  which  is 
a  little  late  to  try  to  make  my  1 1 :00  class.  I  decided  to  go  to  the 
library  and  check  out  some  research  books  for  a  term  paper  due 
next  week  in  my  8:00  class. 


After  receiving  a  10-minute  crash  course  in  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System  from  the  librarian,  I  wandered  around  the  second  and 
third  floors  attempting  to  locate  the  books  I  needed.  I  was  so 
proud  of  myself  for  finding  three  books  I  needed  within  a  half 
hour. 

I  decided  that  was  enough  information  to  write  a  paper  on 
"The  Psychological  Effects  of  Computers  on  Modern  Man."  I 
proceeded  down  to  the  circulation  desk,  where  I  handed  the 
books  to  the  clerk. 

"I  need  to  see  your  fee  statement  and  I.D.",  she  said. 

"Oh,  sure."  She  ran  my  I.D.  through  a  computer  and  it  pro- 
duced a  number  one  restriction. 

"Do  you  have  some  other  form  of  identification?"  she  asked. 

"No,  just  my  I.D." 

"I  can't  let  you  check  out  a  book  unless  you  can  produce  an- 
other form  of  identification." 

I  was  ready  to  hit  the  ceiling  when  I  remembered  I  had  my 
meal  ticket  with  me.  I  handed  it  to  her.  She  explained  that  if  a 
person  gets  a  new  I.D.  made,  his  I.D.  will  come  up  "Restricted" 
to  protect  him  from  others  who  might  use  the  I.D. 

Although  the  whole  incident  annoyed  me,  I  had  to  admit,  it 
was  a  pretty  good  system.  I  walked  out  the  back  entrance  of  the 
library  and  headed  to  the  Student  Center  to  cash  a  check. 

The  line  was  about  15  people  deep,  but  it  didn't  really  bother 
me,  as  I  decided  to  blow  off  the  day  anyway.  About  10  minutes 
passed  and  I  was  at  the  front  of  the  line.  I  handed  the  girl  my 
check  without  thinking. 

"I  need  to  see  your  I.D.  and  current  fee  statement.  Also, 
would  you  put  your  local  address,  phone  number  and  I.D.  num- 
ber on  your  check." 

"Oh,  sure."  After  everything  I'd  been  through  today,  this 
seemed  like  an  easy  request  to  comply  with. 

She  checked  my  name  and  I.D.  number  out  on  a  bad  check 
list  and  evidently  found  nothing  wrong  with  it,  as  she  gave  me 
my  money  without  any  problem.  I  was  deeply  indebted  to  her. 

I  wanted  to  go  home  and  sleep,  but  I  remembered  my  regis- 
tration appointment.  I  walked  over  to  Woody  Hall,  dreading  pos- 
sible consequences.  I  entered  the  factory-styled  room  and  stood 
in  line  under  the  first  three  digits  of  my  I.D.  number. 

The  girl  checked  my  registration  form  only  to  find  that  I  had 
a  Bursar's  hold  which  had  to  be  paid  before  I  could  register.  I 
went  next  door  and  gave  them  my  number,  so  that  they  could  get 
my  bill.  It  was  for  a  lab  fee  I  had  forgotten  to  pay  last  semester. 
After  paying,  I  set  out  to  return  to  registration.  On  the  way  out, 
I  met  a  guy  from  my  GSC  100  class.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
get  together  and  study  for  the  test  we  were  having  on  Monday.  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  good  idea,  especially  since  I  had  only 
made  it  to  class  once  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

"Why  don't  you  give  me  your  phone  number,"  he  started,  "or 
better  yet,  just  give  me  your  room  number  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Why  don't  we  just  forget  about  studying,"  I  suggested.  He 
looked  rather  bewildered  as  I  said  goodbye  and  walked  away. 

I  decided  to  go  home  and  write  a  case  study  on,  "The  Psycho- 
logical Effects  of  Computers  on  Modern  Man,"  or  "How  Can 
Anyone  Learn  to  Live  With  Numbers?" 

—Julie  Moller  and  Linda  Payette 
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Theft  constitutes  the  largest  single 
crime  on  campus,  according  to  statistics 
collected  by  the  SIU  security  office.  Out 
of  861  reported  Part  1  crime  cases  last  year, 
theft  constituted  604  or  69.9  percent  of  them. 
Part  1  crime  consists  of  tlieft.  vandalism,  battery, 
assault  and  other  crimes  done  to  the  individual,  ac- 
cording to  Sandy  Welch,  security  statistician. 
"Theft  is  a  crime  of  opportunity,"  said  Virgil  Trummer, 
SIU  security  director.  He  suggested  it  is  committed  by  individ- 
uals who  are  continually  looking  for  an  opportunity  when  no  one 
is  watching  Iheni. 

According  to  Trummer,  the  increase  in  theft  is  not  limited  to 
SIU  or  other  universities  but  is  a  nation-wide  problem.  Carbon- 
dale  is  a  relatively  small  town,  but  tiie  living  conditions  are  similar 
to  that  of  a  city,  with  a  large  concentration  of  people  living  in  a 
close  environment. 

"Although  most  other  crimes  have  decreased,  theft  has  in- 
creased sliglitly  throughout  the  nation,"  he  commented. 

"1  theorize  that  part  of  the  problem  is  one  of  economics," 
said  Trummer.  "People  are  becoming  more  desperate  for  money 
with  the  tighter  economic  conditions." 

Trummer  attributes  theft  partially  to  drug  addiction  needs 
and  partially  to  easy  resale  of  stolen  items.  People  have  a  general 
lack  of  individual  concern  about  theft,  according  to  Trummer. 
They  feel  that  once  something  is  stolen,  they  won't  get  it  back. 
They  look  at  it  as  an  experience. 

"People  feel  that  there  is  too  much  hassle  involved  with  calling 
the  police,  answering  questions  and  filling  out  forms  required  for 
every  complaint,"  said  Trummer. 

Bicycles  constituted  the  largest  single  item  stolen  from  Janu- 
ary   to   September    1977   with   a  total  of  149  bicycles,  worth 
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5^17,527,  taken.  Of  these,  $1,654  worth  were  recovered. 

According  to  Trummer,  bikes  are  usually  sold  as  whole  items, 
although  many  detachable  accessories  can  be  stolen.  "One  pos- 
sible reason  for  stealing  things,  such  as  back  tires,  is  that  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  person's  back  tire,  so  he  steals  an- 
other to  replace  it,"  commented  Trummer. 

Welch  and  other  Carbondale  police  have  an  interesting  theory 
on  bikes  recovered  within  a  couple  of  days.  She  suggested  that 
the  person  who  took  it  only  intended  to  "borrow  it."  The  pos- 
sibility exists  that  the  weather  might  have  been  bad  or  the  person 
didn't  feel  like  walking  and  "borrowed"  the  bike  as  a  method  of 
transportation. 

The  second  largest  monetary  item  stolen  was  citizens  band 
radios,  with  130  stolen  at  a  total  value  of  S3 ,538.  Of  these,  al- 
most one  third  were  recovered.  Welch  feels  these  are  currently  a 
popular  item  and  are  easy  to  sell  anywhere. 

Twenty-one  tape  decks,  valued  at  $3,059,  were  stolen  and  only 
$115  worth  were  recovered.  Stereos  ranked  next  with  $2,595 
worth  taken  and  none  recovered. 

Tape  decks  and  stereos  are  quickly  marketed,  according  to 
Trummer.  Tape  players  are  easily  hidden  because  they  are  so 
small  in  size. 

Wallets  taken,  valued  at  $1,144,  were  next  with  one  of  the 
highest  recovery  rates  of  $319.  Five  televisions,  worth  $845,  were 
stolen  and  there  were  no  recoveries. 

Welch  said  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  merchandise  is 
taken  out  of  town  and  how  much  remains  in  town.  Police  have  re- 
covered stolen  items  in  the  local  pawn  shop  and  througli  "For 
Sale"  ads  in  the  newspapers.  Bicycles  are  often  recovered  through 
routine  registration  checks. 

According  to  Trummer,  the  largest  amount  of  theft  is  done  by 
people  between  the  ages  of  17  and  22.  This  could  indicate  that 


students  are  involved,  althougii  several  of  the  suspects  arrested 
have  not  been  connected  with  the  university  and  just  live  in  the 
area. 

According  to  statistics,  keys  or  other  devices,  such  as  credit 
cards  used  to  enter  a  room,  constitute  36.8  percent  of  the  thefts. 
Pickpocketing  and  purse  snatching  constituted  14.3  percent  of 
the  thefts  reported  while  items  stolen  in  automobiles  or  other 
vehicles  constituted  2.8  percent.  Other  unknown  methods  made 
up  the  rest. 

The  highest  percentage  of  thefts  occured  in  the  residence  halls, 
according  to  Trummer.  On  campus,  Morris  Library  and  the  Stu- 
dent Center  are  two  buildings  with  a  high  theft  rate. 

"One  solution  to  the  problem  is  education,"  commented 
Trummer.  "Students  need  to  be  aware  of  the  problem  and  the  ex- 
tent that  it  exists." 

According  to  Trummer,  thiefs  prey  on  other  people's  trust. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  when  reporting  a  stolen  item  is  to 
give  as  accurate  of  a  description  as  possible. 

"It  is  important  that  the  description  of  possible  suspects  given, 
as  well  as  of  the  stolen  item,  be  accurate  with  much  detail,"  he 
commented.  "This  aids  police  in  their  search." 

Trummer  feels  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  take  pre- 
ventative measures  and  avoid  the  problem.  "Make  sure  you  lock 
your  doors  and  keep  valuable  items  out  of  sight,"  he  suggested. 

Trummer  feels  that  by  eliminating  a  demand  for  stolen  goods, 
there  would  be  less  theft.  "We  have  to  appeal  to  the  people's 
sense  of  honesty  and  good  nature  by  asking  them  to  refuse  to  buy 
stolen  items.  If  there  is  no  market  for  them,  there  is  no  reason  to 
steal." 


Julie  Moller 
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New  tenure 
plan  approved 

The  tenure  policy  was  revised  for  SIl' 
in  early  October  and  finally  appro%'ed  by 
the  hoard  of  trustees  in  December. 
President  Brandt  and  other  ad- 
ministrators reviewed  the  new  policy 
time  and  time  again  during  the  fall 
semester. 

The  new  philosophy  of  tenure  stated. 
".A  formal  statement  of  criteria  for 
tenure  and  of  the  procedures  for  awar- 
ding tenure  is  necessary  but  in  itself  is 
not  sufficient." 

The  tenure  statement  is  better  to  state 
the  basic  principles  and  set  forth  needed 
guidelines.  But  the  board  feels  it  is 
better  to  rely  upon  the  professional 
judgements  of  those  involved  for  the 
specific  interpretation  and  application 
of  criteria  and  procedures. 

After  being  employed  by  the  universi- 
ty for  a  specific  period  of  time,  faculty 
members  come  up  for  tenure.  One  com- 
plaint against  the  new  policy  is  that 
faculty  members  could  wait  for  25  years 
before  being  promoted.  Tenure,  if  ap- 
proved, entitles  the  faculty  member  to 
employment  at  the  university  until 
mandatory  retirement  is  reached. 

According  to  the  policy,  the  definition 
of  tenure  is,  "Through  academic  tenure 
the  university  finds  one  important 
means  for  protecting  academic  freedom 
and  for  providing  continuing  employ- 
ment in  a  tenurable  academic  rank." 

The  criteria  for  tenure  are:  teaching, 
research  and  service,  as  well  as 
academic  unit  compatability. 

-  -Man-  Ann  McNultv 


Could  they  be  barred? 


Promotion  standards  for  the  SIU 
Law  School  prompted  an 
American  Bar  Association  in- 
\estigation  and  threatened  SIU's 
provisional  accreditation  during 
the  1977-78  school  year. 

\'ice  President  of  Academic  Af- 
fairs   Frank    Horton    denied    four 


Law  School  professor's  promotions 
on  account  of  inadequate  research. 
The  .ABA  promotion  standards 
require  that  law  school  teachers 
decide  on  faculty  promotions. 

Associate  Professors  T.  Richard 
Mager.  Taylor  Mattis,  Andrew 
Onejeme  and  Assistant  Professor 
D  o  n  a  d  W  .  Garner  were 
recommended  for  promotions  by 
senior  Law  School  faculty  member 
Hiram  Lesar,  dean  of  the  Law 
School. 

After  an  investigation  by  L.  Orin 
Slagle,  .AB.A  representative, 
Brandt  reversed  a  portion  of  his 
decision  and  recommended  Mattis 
be  promoted  to  full  professor  and 
Garner  be  given  the  higher  rank  of 
associate  professor. 

Further  investigation  by  the 
.AB.A  representative  was  to  decide 
if  SIl'  could  lose  its  provisional  ac- 
creditation.If  this  would  happen, 
students  graduating  from  SIl' 
would  be  ineligible  to  take  the 
Illinois  Bar  Exam,  and  therefore 
could  not  practice  law. 

The  Law  school  could  also  lose 
money  from  the  Health  Education 
and  Welfare  department,  accor- 
ding to  Tom  Schaeffer,  member  of 
the  .AB.A  accreditation  committee. 

The  controversy  has  discouraged 
many  highly  qualified  faculty  and 
students  from  considering  SIl',  ac- 
cording to  Onejeme. 

-  -Julie  Moller 


Want  to  buy  a  bank? 


Bert  Lance  and  the  Carter  administration  were  under  fire  in 
1977,  too.  Lance,  a  banker  from  Georgia,  became  the  Director 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  the  Carter  Administration  in 
January.  He  was  thought  to  be  one  of  Carter's  most  intimate 
and  viable  cabinet  members. 

In  early  September  though,  Lance  was  under  Senate  Com- 
mittee investigation  for  the  large  bank  overdrafts  he  had  ob- 
tained as  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Georgia,  1972-76. 
Lance  was  asked  earlier  to  sell  his  stocks  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Georgia  for  fear  of  conflict  of  interest. 

The  investigation  hit  its  climax  Labor  Day  weekend  when 


Lance  testified.  His  performance  was  reviewed  as  excellent,  as 
Lance  attempted  to  clear  up  the  series  of  false  charges,  mis- 
representations, and  innuendos  taking  them  point  by  point. 

Carter  stood  by  Lance  during  the  entire  incident.  Offering 
encouragement  and  support,  "I'm  proud  of  you,  Bert," 
became  one  of  the  President's  most  famous  lines.  Carter 
repeatedly  informed  the  press  that  Lance  would  not  be  asked 
to  resign. 

Lance  did  resign  though.  Citing  the  amount  of  controversy 
and  continuing  nature  over  his  private  banking  practices  and 
personal  finances.  Lance  stepped  down  September  22. 

-  -Marv  Ann  McNultv 


'Sell  stocks' 
yells  CARE 

Apartheid,  or  white  rule  of  South 
Africa,  has  caused  disruption  world- 
wide as  well  as  locally  over  the  past  year. 

Described  as  the  last  firm  bastion  of 
white  rule  on  a  predominantly  black 
continent,  South  Africa  has  become 
more  of  a  police  state  over  the  past  two 
years. 

The  mysterious  death  of  Stephen 
Biko,  the  imprisoned  young  black  leader 
of  the  Black  People's  Convention,  caus- 
ed much  unrest  among  the  South 
Africans  in  September. 

The  government  further  enforced 
policies  by  "banning"  blacks  from 
almost  everywhere.  With  this  policy. 
South  African  towns  became  a  form  of 
solitary  confinement. 

Over  60  individuals,  two  organizations 
and  two  papers  were  put  under  house 
arrest  in  a  series  of  house  sweeps  in  Oc- 
tober. 

"This  most  severe  type  of  repression," 
caused  much  world-wide  outcry  as  the 
U.S.  Security  Council  voted  to  impose  a 
mandatory  arms  embargo  on  South 
Africa. 

Locally,  protests  were  staged  by  the 
Coalition  Against  Racial  Exploitation, 
to  persuade  the  SIU  Foundation  into 
selling  the  stocks  it  holds  in  South 
African  corporations. 

One  protest  included  about  200  peo- 
ple, who  participated  in  ^  rally  and 
march  down  Illinois  Avenue.  Others  in- 
volved protests  in  front  of  McAndrew 
stadium  during  football  season. 

-  -Mary  Ann  McNulty 


-  -Marcel  Jacobs 


Free  wheeling? 

A  $35  reminder  of  bicycle  rules  of  the  road  in  the  form  of  a  ticket,  served 
as  a  mild  shock  to  many  students  who  never  realized  they  were  disobeying 
the  law. 

SIU  and  Carbondale  police  felt  there  were  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
bicycle-car  accident  problem:  education  and  enforcement. 

"We  feel  education  is  the  proper  method  for  people  in  grade  school,"  said 
Mike  Norrington,  SIU  police  spokesman,  while  enforcement  is  the  proper 
method  for  people  in  college." 

Bicyclists  have  to  remember  they  are  not  pedestrians  on  wheels  and  they 
have  the  same  rights,  as  well  as  responsibilities,  automobiles  do,  according 
to  Norrington. 

There  are  too  many  near  bicycle-auto  accidents  every  day,  according  to 
Norrington.  Strict  enforcement  of  laws  should  help  reduce  the  problem. 
Police  felt  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  violations  that  warranted  the 
strict  crackdown. 

Tickets  for  everything  from  riding  without  a  light  at  night,  to  not  using 
hand  turn  signals  were  given. 

Since  students  didn't  feel  the  problem  was  quite  as  serious  as  the  police 
did,  they  were  relieved  to  see  the  policy  lasted  only  a  few  weeks. 

-  -Julie  Moller 
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Mike  Hc.vtek 

Entertainment 
idols  pass  on 

This  year  was  a  year  for  losing  idols  in 
the  entertainment  and  political  fields. 
The  King  of  Rock  and  Roll.  Elvis 
Presley,  the  man  "Dreaming  of  a  White 
Christmas."  Bing  Croshy  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Huhert  H. 
Humphrey  all  died  during  the  past 
school  year. 

"The  King"  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
of  42.  The  nation  was  shocked  to  learn 
the  news  of  his  death  Aug.  29. 
Thousands  flocked  to  his  home  to  mourn 
and  watch  as  others  came. 

Bing  Crosby,  the  actor,  singer  and  all- 
around  entertainer,  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack at  the  age  of  7.'?.  He  had  been  play 
ing  golf  in  Madrid.   Spain   in  October 
when  he  passed  out  on  the  course. 

Known  as  the  "(Iroaner.  '  Crosby  for 
many  years  was  credited  with  selling 
more  records  than  any  other  singer  in 
history.  This  title  was  taken  from  him  in 
the  I'i.'Sn's  by  Klvis  Presley. 

Senator  Humphrey,  a  former  vice- 
|)resident,  lost  his  18-month  fight 
against  inoperatable  cancer  .Ian  1.1. 
1978. 

The  five  time  elected  senator  had 
started  his  political  career  as  mayor  ol 
Miiiiu-apoiis, 

Vice-president  Mondale  eulogized, 
"he  taught  us  all  how  to  hope  and  how  to 
love.  How  to  win  and  how  to  lose.  He 
taught  us  how  to  live,  and  finally,  he 
taught  us  how  to  die." 

■  -Man-  .•\nii  NIcNiiliv 
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'Health  service  going  up' 


A  new  elevator,  dental  program 
and  projected  $:?77.000  deficit  were 
the  three  major  topics  connected 
with  the  Health  Service  during  the 
1977-78  school  year. 

The  new  hydrolic  elevator. 
measuring  six  feet  by  eight  feet, 
was  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
March.  1978.  according  to  Rino 
Bianchi.  facilities  planning  direc- 
tor. The  $89,000  elevator  would  be 
able  to  move  wheelchairs, 
stretchers  and  carts  from  the  base- 
ment to  second  fioor.  Being  paid 
for  by  Student  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Funds,  the  elevator  is 
replaiing  an  automatic  chair  lift 
on  the  back  stairs  of  the  Health 
Service.  The  chair  lift  had  been 
declared  a  fire  hazard  according  to 
.Sam  NUA'ay.  health  service  direc- 
tor. 

A  $2  increase  in  student  fees 
lunded  the  new  Student  Health 
Program  I^ental  Program.  The 
Dciitai  Hygiene  Clinical  Facility  at 


the  School  of  Technical  Careers  in 
Carterville.  will  house  the  new 
program,  which  will  give  each  stu- 
dent five  free  visits  per  year. 
Emergencies  at  night  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Carbondale 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Throughout  fall  semester,  the 
Health  Ser\ice  deficit  was  a  topic 
of  great  debate.  Brandt  suggested 
that  since  90  percent  of  the  Health 
Service  is  funded  by  student  fees. 
student  input  should  be  used  to 
produce  a  solution  to  its  financial 
status.  An  ad  hoc  committee,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  was  es- 
tablished and  Dennis  .Adamczyk. 
student  body  president,  was 
selected  chairman. 

The  committee  produced  a  set  of 
recommendations  which  consisted 
of  a  reallocation  of  funds.  At  the 
time  of  publication,  approval  of 
these  recommendations  had  not 
bet  n  announced. 

■  -Julie   Moller 


35c  raise  for 
student  workers 

A  35-cent  an  hour  pay  raise  spring 
semester  helped  student  workers  meet 
the  cost  of  higher  education.  The  raise, 
which  brought  student  wages  to  $2.65 
per  hour,  began  Dec.  25,  1977  as  a  result 
of  President  Jimmy  Carter's  signing  a 
bill  to  increase  minimum  wage  45%  by 
1981. 

Students  paid  over  base  pay  during 
fall  semester  were  able  to  keep  those 
raises  when  the  wage  increase  took 
effect. 

Another  policy  concerning  student 
work  wages  changed,  allowing  students 
to  obtain  merit  and  longevity  increases 
easier.  Students  working  1,000  hours  for 
the  university  were  entitled  a  10-cent 
per  hour  raise,  rather  than  having  to 
wait  1,500  hours  under  the  old  policy. 

Previously,  students  were  eligible  for  a 
merit  raise  every  six  months  while  work- 
ing in  a  department.  Under  the  new 
policy,  a  five-or  ten-cent  merit  raise 
could  be  given  to  a  student  every 
semester. 

According  to  James  Moore,  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Work 
and  Financial  Assistance,  these  new 
policies  were  established  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  students  who  only  worked  part 
time  or  started  a  job  as  a  junior  or  senior. 

The  base  pay  for  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates became  the  same  and  the 
limit  for  graduates  was  lowered  from 
$3.85  to  $3.40  while  the  maximum  for 
undergraduates  was  raised  from  $3.10. 

-  -Julie  Moller 


A  big  giveaway 

SIU  turned  the  Recreation  Center  over  to  the  State  of  Illinois  Nov.  5. 

Gov.  James  Thompson  and  Lt.  Gov.  Dave  O'Neal  were  invited  to  the 
ceremonies. 

The  $10  million  building  was  given  to  the  state  to  emphasize  that  the 
structure  was  funded  entirely  by  student  fees  collected  since  1965. 

SIU  officials  believe  this  building  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind;  in  that  the 
students  funded  it. 

"The  state  will  assume  responsibility  for  paying  the  yearly  operational 
and  maintence  costs,"  said  Dennis  Adamczyk,  student  president. 

This  amounts  to  $452,000,  which  SIU  has  requested  for  next  year. 

Tours  of  the  multi-sports  complex,  which  has  facilities  for  basketball, 
handball,  racquetball,  golf,  karate,  swimming  and  diving,  judo,  karate, 
weightlifting,  fencing,  dancing  and  other  recreational  activities  were  con- 
ducted. The  center  opened  summer  semester  1977  after  two  semesters  of 
^^'^y^-  -  -Mary  Ann  McNulty 


-Joel  Wakitsch 


^Did  you  hear  about  the  .  .  / 


The  90  degree  weather  was  not  the  hottest  thing  at 
Southern  during  the  beginning  of  Fall  semester.  Returning 
SIU  students  were  greeted  with  a  host  of  possible  scandals 
ranging  from  the  Morris  Library  underwear  scandal  to 
athletic  bonuses  for  outstanding  coaches,  to  Wilson  Hall  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Given  the  choice  between  keeping  their  bra  or  loosing  their 
job,  the  women  working  at  the  circulation  counter  at  Morris 
Library  were  required  to  wear  a  bra  or  a  light  blue  smock 
while  they  worked  at  the  counter.  The  scandal  proved  to  be  a 
see-through  operation,  as  the  only  thing  derived  from  it  was 
some  low  cut  publicity. 

Another  issue  that  needed  to  be  cleaned  up  this  semester 


was  an  off-campus  residence  hall  on  Wall  Street.  Wilson  Hall 
was  under  attack  by  Student  Body  President  Dennis  Adamc- 
zyk for  its  "callous  disregard"  of  student  problems.  After 
about  a  week  of  public  attack,  the  building  was  inspected  by 
the  Health  Board  and  reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Coaches  who  got  their  team  in  good  condition,  bringing 
national  recognition  to  SIU  should  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
bonus  according  to  Gale  Sayers.  Eight  months  after  Sayers 
awarded  football  coaches  bonuses,  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  Committee  approved  the  coaches'  bonuses.  Bonus 
money  was  to  come  from  the  Saluki  Athletics  Fund  of  the 
SIU  foundation  and  no  state  funds  were  to  be  used. 

-  -Julie  Moller 
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Rec  areas  make 


SIl'  students  not  only  work  hard  but  many  play  hard  too. 
And  what  better  place  to  play  than  in  the  scenic 
recreational  areas  of  southern  Illinois. 

Known  as  Little  Kgypt,  southern  Illinois  is  a  relatively 
undiscovered  and  picturesque  rejjion  of  the  midwest, 
hosting  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  eleven  state  parks  and 
a  National  Forest. 

The  Shawnee  National  Forest  includes  more  than  "240.- 
(MK)  acres  of  forests,  lakes  and  hills,  stretching  from  the  roll- 
ing Mississippi  River  to  the  sweeping  Ohio.  It  has  numerous 
recreational  areas.  Among  them  are  the  Pounds  Hollow 
Recreation  Area.  It  is  centered  around  a  28-acre  lake  nestl- 
ed in  a  deep,  wooded  valley  in  the  southern  part  of  Gallaten 


County. 

The  Bell  Smith  Springs  Recreation  Area  is  located  19 
miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg.  It  features  a  winding  canyon 
and  natural  bridge,  best  seen  by  foot. 

Lake  of  Kgypt  was  built,  owned  and  regulated  by  the 
Southern  Illinois  Power  Cooperative.  It  offers  a  unique 
variety  of  public  and  private  recreational  opportunities 
centered  around  2,I?(X)  acres  of  water  and  timbered 
shoreline.  Lake  of  Egypt  is  located  10  miles  south  of 
Marion. 

Within  the  Pine  Hills  .Area,  1,200  acres  of  the  LaRue 
Scenic  Area  are  managed  to  maintain  a  natural  environ- 
ment. 
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weekends  fun 


Two-hundred  million  years  of  wind  and  water  have 
transformed  sandstone  bluffs  into  unusual  rock  formations 
at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  Recreation  Area.  Known  as  the 
"foothills  of  the  Smoky  Mountains,"  the  area  attracts 
many  students  who  wish  to  see  things  from  a  different 
view — higher. 

The  famous  Bald  Knob  Cross  at  Alto  Pass  draws 
thousands  of  visitors  annually.  Situated  on  a  high  terrain, 
this  imposing  religious  monument  can  be  seen  for  miles. 
From  the  cross  one  has  a  panoramic  view  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

The  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  state  park  is 
Giant  City  State  Park  located  12  miles  south  of  Carbon- 


dale  off  U.S.  51.  Giant  City  was  named  after  the  huge  rock 
formations  which  seem  to  form  sections  of  "streets"  and 
"city  blocks."  The  streets  have  walls  so  perfect  they  seem 
almost  man-made.  They  are  awe  inspiring  in  shape  and 
size. 

Of  special  interest  at  Giant  City  is  Stone  Fort.  The  work 
of  ancient  man,  it  is  located  at  the  top  of  an  80-foot 
sandstone  cliff. 

The  rustic  Giant  City  lodge  offers  dining  facilities  and 
twelve  cottages  for  overnight  accommodations  too. 

The  second  largest  state  park  is  Feme  Clyffe.  This  un- 
spoiled area  is  situated  in  a  central  valley,  from  which 
radiates  a  number  of  gorges  and  canyons.  The  small  18-acre 
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lake  is  excellent  for  bank  fishing  on  the  mile-long  shoreline. 
It  is  located  12  miles  south  of  Marion. 

Lake  Murphysboro  State  Park  offers  camping,  picnicing, 
boating,  fishing,  hiking  and  archer.-.  Located  off  of  Route 
13  in  Murphysboro,  this  lake  is  noted  for  its  clean  waters. 

Other  state  parks  in  southern  Illinois  are:  Ramsy  Lake. 
Cave-In-Rock,  Red  Hills,  S.A.  Forber,  Fort  Massac,  Dixon 
Springs,  Fort  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  Mounds. 

The  Big  Muddy  Canoe  Trail  extends  40  miles  from 
Murphysboro  to  Illinois  Route  3,  south  of  Grand  Tower.  It 
offers  the  canoeist  an  unimpared  view  of  some  of  southern 
Illinois'  most  beautiful  scenery  as  it  winds  through  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest. 

The  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  includes  a 
public  use  section.  This  includes  a  closed  game  refuge,  most 
forms  of  recreation  and  a  group  recreation  and  private  cot- 
tage development.  The  campground  includes  a  nature  trail 
and  a  nature  interpretive  center,  a  weekly  refuge  guided 
tour  and  wildlife  movies  are  also  offered. 

There  are  three  lakes  in  the  Crab  Orchard  National 
Wildlife  Refuge:  Crab  Orchard,  Little  Grassy  and  DeviTs 
Kitchen.  Crab  Orchard  sprawls  over  6,695  acres  and 
provides  sailboats,  speed  boats,  row  boats,  canoes,  pontoon 
boats  and  house  boats  with  launching  ramps  and  marinas. 

The  1,000  acre  Little  Grassy  Lake  is  adjacent  to  Giant 
City  and  provides  boat  fishing,  boat  rental  and  launching 
ramps.  Six  horsepower  motors  are  allowed  on  both  Little 
Grassy  and  the  810  acre  Devil's  Kitchen  Lake. 

Cedar  Lake,  located  10  minutes  from  campus  on  U.S.  51 
south,  is  another  spot  SIC  students  seem  to  enjoy. 

The  dirt-bottom  lake  and  semi-grassy  hill  are  perfect 
spots  for  students  to  relax  and  enjoy  a  swim.  Canoeists  like 
the  paths  which  lead  back  to  the  dam. 

Sir  also  owns  its  share  of  recreational  areas.  The  I'niver- 
sity  owns  over  7,000  acres  of  the  Underway  Project.  Located 
off  of  Giant  City  Road,  about  '-W  minutes  from  campus,  this 
is  also  where  the  Touch  of  Nature  Obstacle  course  is.  The 
course,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  natural  elements,  helps 
promote  trust  and  cooperation  between  team  members  try- 
ing to  tackle  the  obstacles.  These  obstacles  include  such 
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-  -  R.J.  Squires 
things  as  climbing  over  a  17-foot  tall  flat  wall,  crawling 
through  an  18  inch  sewer  pipe  and  walking  across  a  tight- 
rope strung  between  two  trees. 

On  campus  there  are  recreational  facilities  also.  Thomp- 
son woods  provides  joggers  and  hikers  with  somewhere  to 
go.  Campus  lake  provides  canoes  and  paddle  boats  for  those 
who  like  to  keep  dry  while  the  campus  beach  is  opened 
seasonly  for  the  swimmers. 

Southern  Illinois  has  numerous  recreational  oppor- 
tunities to  offer.  Students  just  have  to  discover  them  by  ex- 
ploring. 

-  -  Heidi  Heinzmann 
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-  ■  R.J.  Squires 


A 100  proof 

homecomiiig 

A  belle  and  beau,  snake  dance,  bonfire,  pep  rally,  Frank 
Zappa,  dixie-land  jazz  group,  disco  dancing  and  all  night 
bars  usually  do  not  have  anything  in  common.  But  all  were 
a  part  of  the  "Southern  Comfort"  homecoming  weekend 
Sept.  29— Oct.  2. 

The  four  days  of  activities  included  "Your  Father's 
Mustache,"  a  Banjo  sing-along  group,  which  offered  free 
peanuts,  good  music  and  corny  comedy.  The  three  males 
and  two  females  played  songs  such  as  "Sweet  Georgia 
Brown,"  "Swannee,"  and  "Bye,  Bye,  Blackbird"  on 
washboards,  trombones,  banjos,  tamborines  and  drums. 

Mercy,  a  jazz-band,  also  entertained  a  small  but  ap- 
preciative audience  in  the  Bug  Muddy  Room,  while  the 
films  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  and  "Reefer  Madness"  were 
shown  upstairs  in  the  Student  Center. 

Friday  a  huge  bonfire  and  pep  rally,  sponsored  by  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  fraternity,  lit  up  the  night.  A  snake  dance, 
beginning  at  the  dorms  and  ending  at  the  pep  rally,  was 
entered  into  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  for  the 
longest  snake  dance.  Over  250  people  participated  in  the 
previously  unrecorded  event. 

The  southwest  area  of  the  Arena  parking  lot  contained 
many  people,  lots  of  noise,  heat  and  enthusiasm.  The  belle, 
Mary  King,  senior  in  public  relations,  and  beau,  Jeff  Lewis, 
senior  in  political  science,  joined  the  cheerleaders  and  other 
student  representatives  in  promoting  enthusiasm  for  Satur- 
day's game. 

Saturday  morning's  sunshiney  80  degrees  turned  out 
another  large  crowd  for  the  two-hour  parade  down  S. 
Illinois  Ave.  Floats,  marching  bands,  SIU  officials  and  stu- 
dent organizations  drove  by  on  their  way  to  McAndrew 
Stadium. 

Students  at  the  game  against  Illinois  State  proved  they 
backed  SIU  "100  proof  by  packing  in  the  stands.  When  ac- 
tion on  the  field  got  boring,  action  in  the  stands  such  as  girl 
passing,  watching  crazy  antics  of  the  band  or  watching  the 
50-plus  member  card  section  spell  out  "Go,  Salukis,  Go" 
proved  to  be  more  entertaining. 

Because  of  the  Zappa  concert,  many  missed  im- 
pressionist Bill  Melberg  doing  his  Jimmy  Carter,  Johnny 
Carson,  Julia  Child  and  Truman  Capote  imitations. 

Redwood  Landing,  the  band  for  the  semi-formal  dance 
Saturday  night  offered  "good  downhome  jazz  and  blues." 
Most  of  their  music  was  original,  dancable  and  a  shame  to 
be  missed,  according  to  one  student. 

Saturday  night  also  offered  fraternity  homecoming 
dances,  all  night  bars  and  a  variety  of  other  activities  for 
students  and  alumni. 

-  -  Mary  Ann  McNulty 
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The  snow  that  crippled  the  southern  Illinois  area  this 
winter  could  not  prevent  SIU  from  receiving  a  large  addi- 
tion to  WSIU  broadcasting. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  term,  a  Public  Broadcasting 
System  antenna  was  erected  behind  the  communications 
building  despite  delays  in  the  construction  schedule. 

The  10-meter  antenna  will  enable  WSIU  to  receive 
microwave  transmissions  from  main  link-up  antennas  of 
the  PBS  system,  located  in  the  major  cities  across  the  U.S. 
The  entire  PBS  system  will  include  162  stations  when  com- 
pleted in  1979.  The  station,  however,  is  not  restricted  to 
receiving  PBS  broadcasts  only. 

The  initial  schedule  of  two  weeks  was  extended  when 


weather  and  weather-oriented  equipment  problems  forced 
the  four-man  construction  crew  to  struggle  with  the  struc- 
ture for  three  additional  weeks.  The  construction  crew 
received  its  trial-by-fire  on  the  first  antenna  it  put  up  when 
the  weather  forced  the  men  to  disassemble  the  parabolic- 
shaped  station  several  times. 

The  antenna,  referred  to  as  an  "earth  station,"  was  raised 
and  secured  when  the  weather  and  equipment  conditions 
improved,  needing  only  the  proper  directional  aiming  and 
testing. 

The  station  will  be  ready  for  reception  and  transmissions 
by  early  June. 


Text  and  Photos  by  Mike  Palella 
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Herbert  E.  Johnson,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  once 
attended  SIU,  starting  his  college  life  in  1935.  Since  Car- 
bondale  was  his  hometown,  the  main  reason  he  attended 
SIl'  was  because  of  the  convenience. 

"At  that  time,  about  1,400  students  attended  the  school, 
which  was  considered  a  teacher's  college,"  Johnson  said. 
"Since  one  of  my  dreams  was  to  be  a  teacher.  Southern 
seemed  like  the  perfect  place  to  get  an  education." 

The  banker  thought  the  campus  was  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive. But  he  was  especially  pleased  with  the  outstanding 
faculty  that  he  encountered  while  he  attended  SIU. 

"I  was  very  impressed  with  my  economic  instructors,  es- 
pecially since  economics  was  my  main  interest  then,"  said 
Johnson.  "I  had  three  very  bright  PhD  teachers,  whom  I 
have  always  admired."  reminisced  the  alum. 

After  classes  were  over,  Johnson  and  his  friends  would 
head  for  the  parks  around  the  area,  including  Giant  City. 
These  were  about  the  only  real  entertainment  places,  in- 
formed Johnson. 

During  his  freshman  year,  the  Carbondale  resident  was 
active  in  football.  But  his  favorite  sport  during  college  was 
tenni.s.  He  was  also  involved  in  the  marching  band  and  con- 
cert band  while  in  school. 

While  walking  around  campus  in  the  1930's,  Johnson  said 
the  typical  dress  seen  would  have  been  white  and  brown 
loafers  and  cordoroy  pants  worn  with  working  shirts. 

Since  there  were  no  dorms  back  then,  students  had  to 
find  someplace  to  live.  .Johnson,  although  he  was  from  Car- 
bondale, lived  with  his  aunt  and  uncle  during  his  four  years 
of  school. 

In  1939,  Johnson  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
economics.  In  1947  he  received  his  master's  in  science  and 
education  administration  from  SIU.  He  also  attended 
Northwestern    for   two   summers.    At   the   University   of 


Illinois-Champaign,  where  he  also  went  to  school,  he  receiv- 
ed his  master's  degree  in  1950  and  his  PhD  in  1951,  both  in 
economics. 

In  1946,  the  former  student  married  Bemice  Lilley,  also 
an  SIU  student.  They  now  have  two  children. 

Herbert  Johnson  has  been  an  economist  for  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
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William  Williams,  deputy  commissioner  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  is  also  an  SIU  graduate.  Williams,  who 
now  holds  the  highest  non-appointed  position  in  the  IRS, 
graduated  in  1948  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  accounting. 

Williams  started  Southern  in  1942.  He  chose  SIU  since  it 
was  the  closest  college  to  his  hometown  of  Galatia.  As  a 
freshman,  Williams  played  basketball  and  concentrated  on 
school.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Williams  joined  the  Army, 
as  many  of  his  classmates  had  done.  After  serving  in  the 
military  for  three  years,  Williams  returned  to  school. 

The  Army  colonel  now  took  up  varsity  tennis  in  his  spare 
time  at  school.  He  played  on  the  team  for  three  years  and 
was  captain  of  the  varsity  tennis  team  during  his  senior 
year. 

During  the  time  Williams  was  here  SIU  was  a  small 
school.  Post-war  enrollment  was  only  about  3,000,  accor- 
ding to  Williams. 

"Most  of  us  were  returning  from  the  war  and  we  were  an 
older  group.  We  had  lost  some  time  in  the  war  and  so  we 
were  a  more  serious  group — serious  about  graduating  and 
finding  a  job. 

There  were  no  dorms  when  Williams  attended  SIU,  so 
students  usually  lived  in  private  homes.  Students  also 


States  Economics  Corporation  and  Econometrics  Institute 
in  New  York. 

He  started  working  in  the  economics  department  at  the 
Continental  Bank,  and  since  1964  he  has  held  the  position 
of  senior  vice  president  in  the  planning  and  development 
department  of  the  bank. 

-  -  Colleen  Moore 


spent  a  lot  to  time  at  Carter's  Restaurant  according  to  the 
IRS  chief. 

Carter's  was  a  restaurant  located  at  University  and  Mill 
Streets,  where  Woody  Hall  is  now,  said  Williams. 

"It  was  a  pretty  good  place  to  go  for  a  quick  breakfast 
before  class  or  for  a  meeting  place.  It  had  a  jute  box  and  was 
really  about  the  only  place  to  go  in  town.  You  were  sure  to 
find  someone  at  Carter's  anj^ime  of  day." 

Williams  saw  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  campus  after 
the  1950's,  as  he  was  stationed  in  Mt.  Vernon  and  St.  Louis 
for  a  while  with  the  IRS.  He  had  been  invited  back  to  cam- 
pus several  times  to  speak  to  groups  and  also  to  receive  the 
Outstanding  Alumni  Award  in  1976. 

Although  jeans  would  be  the  standard  dress  of  the  1978 
student.  Army  clothes  was  the  norm  in  Williams's  day. 
After  the  war  men  wore  their  left  over  army  clothes.  Army 
shirts  and  trousers  would  be  the  typical  dress  for  the  men, 
while  long  skirts,  much  like  the  ones  of  today  were  worn  by 
women,  according  to  the  alum. 

"I  never  even  saw  jeans  back  then,"  said  Williams. 

After  the  accountant  graduated  from  SIU,  he  went  on  to 
the  University  of  Illinois-Champaign  to  work  on  his 
master's  degree.  While  there  he  realized  the  opportunities 
available  to  him  by  working  for  the  government. 

"I  had  gone  three  years  and  three  summers  to  complete 
my  master's.  I  was  getting  tired  of  school,  but  I  had  thought 
of  teaching  at  the  college  level.  I  looked  at  the  IRS  position 
and  thought  I  would  take  it  for  two  years.  But  after  being  in 
the  service  for  four  or  five  years,  I  found  that  I  really  liked 
it. 

Williams  has  been  with  the  IRS  ever  since,  working  in  a 
variety  of  cities  and  jobs.  He's  worked  in  Belleville,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Albany — seven  cities  since  he 
started. 

"In  a  large  organization,  such  as  the  ERS,  you  have  to  be 
ready  to  move  to  get  anywhere.  I  decided  to  make  all  the 
moves  until  I  went  as  far  up  in  the  organization  as  I  could." 

Williams'  current  position  is  as  far  as  he  can  go  without 
presidential  appointment. 

While  Williams  attended  SIU  the  school  was  on  a  quarter 
system.  Tuition  was  $17.50  per  quarter  or  $52  per  year. 
Housing  was  also  very  reasonable,  usually  about  $5  per 
week  for  room  and  board. 

In  1947  Williams  met  his  future  wife  on  campus.  Theresa 
Ivanuck,  an  SIU  alum,  was  working  as  a  women's  physical 
education  instructor.  She  had  graduated  with  a  degree  in 
physical  education  and  started  teaching  at  SIU  during  the 
war. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  remembers  SIU  well. 
Although  he  has  been  away  from  Southern  for  a  while  now, 
Williams  remembers  the  reasons  he  liked  the  school:  the 
smallness  of  the  college,  the  very  well-qualified  faculty  and 
the  tennis  competition. 

"Education  is  fine,"  said  Williams,  "but  performance. 
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aggressiveness,  stick-to-it-ness  and  common  sense  are  the 
qualities  necessary  for  success.  A  strong  background  is  es- 
sential." 

Overall,  Williams  considered  college  at  SIU  a  good  ex- 
perience. 


"Any  college  will  give  a  good  education,  if  the  student 
wants  it,"  said  the  alum. 

Williams  now  has  three  children  of  his  own,  two  of  which 
are  in  schools  on  the  East  coast. 

-  ■  Mar\-  .-Vnn  McNuhv 


Harvey  Wfelch 

Which  SIU  dean  was  a  graduate  of  SIU  in  1955,  1958  and 
anticipates  graduating  again  in  1980?  Dean  of  Student  Life 
Harvey  Welch,  Jr. 

Welch  came  to  SIU  in  the  early  1950's  to  play  basketball. 
He  had  started  college  at  Centralia  Junior  College,  located 
in  his  hometown  of  Centralia,  but  was  offered  a  scholarship 
to  play  for  SIU  after  his  freshman  year. 

"I  think  I  have  made  a  significant  achievement  here, 
since  I  was  the  first  black  to  be  given  a  letter  for  basketball. 
I  was  also  the  first  black  to  have  ever  been  given  and 
accepted  a  basketball  scholarship  to  Southern." 

Welch  made  all-conference  three  of  his  four  years  in  play- 
ing college  basketball.  He  also  received  four  letters  during 
his  college  career. 

During  his  three  years  here,  Welch  had  many  classmates 
and  friends  who  also  went  on  to  become  well-known. 

"The  most  notable  classmate,  friend  and  roommate," 
said  Welch,  "is  civil  rights  leader  Dick  Gregory."  Another 
classmate  was  Julius  Johnson,  a  United  States  judge. 

Looking  at  the  college  student  today,  Welch  sees  that 
things  are  much  different  than  when  he  attended  college. 
Picnics  at  Crab  Orchard,  the  local  homecoming  carnival 
and  get  togethers  with  the  local  high  school  students  were 
about  the  only  forms  of  entertainment  for  Welch  and  his 
friends. 

"As  the  school  became  more  cosmopolitian  there  were 
more  things  to  do,"  said  the  basketball  forward  and  guard. 
"But  there  was  no  uptown  area  like  there  is  today." 

'1  can't  comprehend  the  kind  of 
life  I  would  have  led  had  I  not 
gone  to  college" 

Only  seven  buildings  made  up  what  is  now  called  Sll'. 
Anthony  hall,  Allyn,  ShPvock,  Altgeld,  Davis  gym — where 
Welch  played  ball — and  Parkinson  Lab  were  the  only  com- 
pleted t)uildings.  Life  Science  and  Woody  Hall  were  under 
construction  then,  and  the  Student  Center  was  only  a 
dream. 

Clothing  of  the  students  at  this  time  really  wasn't  much 
different  than  it  is  today,  said  Welch.  Men  wore  Levis, 
sweaters  with  tee-shirts  and  white  buck  shoes.  Girls  wore 
long  dresses  and  skirts  with  saddle  shoes  according  to  the 
alum. 

After  Levis,  basketball  and  college  was  over,  Welch's 
attention  turned  to  the  Air  Force.  After  graduation,  he 
entered  the  CS.  .Air  Force  KOTC  program  as  his  second 
lieutenant  had  suggested. 

"I,  like  most  physical  education  majors  and  basketball 
players,  had  thoughts  of  becoming  a  coach.  But  I  had  a 


military  obligation,  so  I  never  did  find  out  if  I  had  the  abili- 
ty to  be  a  good  coach." 

Welch  spent  20  years  in  the  Air  Force,  completing  seven 
major  assignments. 

"I  spent  16  of  the  20  years  dealing  with  a  higher  educa- 
tion environment.  I  worked  with  the  Rhodes  Scholars  and 
was  responsible  for  many  people  from  other  countries  who 
were  in  the  Air  Force." 

"For  a  while  I  also  directed  a  Special  Education  program. 

Special  education  as  Welch  knew  it  was  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  everything  which  was  not  the  norm. 

"I  was  dealing  with  the  assetted  person,  rather  than  the 
handicapped." 

"If  there  was  a  need  for  someone  to  teach  Chinese  or 
Mandrian,  I  would  have  to  find  an  instructor.  We  dealt 
with  an  entire  spectrum  of  ser\ices.  The  ser\ice  offered  me 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  almost  every  college  campus  in 
the  country  to  do  my  job,"  said  the  Air  Force  officer. 

When  I  entered  college  I  didn't  have  a  well  thought  out 
career  pattern.  I  can't  comprehend  the  kind  of  life  I  would 
have  led  had  I  not  gone  to  college.  I  would  not  have  fulfilled 
my  life." 

Looking  back  at  Southern  now  and  the  students  atten- 
ding, Welch  sees  some  differences.  In  helping  students 
Welch  tries  to  look  at  their  problems  in  a  total  way — en- 
compassing everything  from  their  family  life  to  their  out- 
side activities. 

"Vou  have  to  be  a  well-rounded  person  to  succeed  in 
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life,"  said  Welch.  "Being  smart  academically  or  with  it 
socially  is  just  not  enough." 

Welch  and  his  wife,  Patsy,  have  tried  to  instill  a  desire  to 
go  to  school  in  their  four  children.  The  three  oldest  are 
presently  away  at  school,  which  Welch  is  happy  about. 

"College  is  a  total  experience  and  I  think  my  presence  at 
SIU  and  the  living  at  home  factor  may  have  hampered  the 


children's  experiences  if  they  had  attended  SIU,  said  the 
dean. 

Besides  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  in  education, 
Welch  also  has  done  post-graduate  work  at  Indiana  and  at 
Wright  State  University,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  anticipates 
receiving  his  PhD  in  higher  education  from  SIU  by  1980. 

■  -  Mary  Ann  McNulty 


Don  Bryant 

Don  Bryant,  an  SIU  alumni,  attended  SIU  because  it  was 
the  only  place  he  could  afford  in  1937.  But  Bryant  always 
considered  the  academic  instruction  he  received  at  a  very 
high  level. 

Survival  was  the  main  concern  for  over  fifty  percent  of 
the  students  attending  college  at  that  time,  Bryant  said. 
Most  people  dropped  out  only  because  of  the  lack  of 
finances.  The  ones  who  managed  to  stay  in  school  by  work- 
ing earned  about  fifty  cents  an  hour. 

Don  Bryant  averaged  eight  hours  of  work  a  week  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Student  Employment  Service,  and  also  took  a 
three-fourths  load  of  classes.  He  stayed  at  college  year- 
round,  working  and  going  to  classes  all  12  months. 

"Most  people  lived  in  private  homes,"  Bryant  said  of  the 
living  arrangements  at  that  time.  "And  many,  many 
students  did  their  own  cooking." 

At  that  time,  Anthony  Hall  was  the  only  residence  hall  on 
campus,  and  it  was  for  female  students.  The  Greek  life 
was  also  small,  consisting  of  two  fraternities  and  two 
sororities. 

During  college,  Bryant  was  a  participant  on  the  varsity 
debate  team  for  the  first  three  years  of  school.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  commerce  club,  president  of  the  Kappa  Phi 
Kappa  fraternity,  feature  editor  of  the  Egyptian,  a  member 
of  the  OBelsik  staff,  on  student  council,  officer  of  the 
Socratic  Literary  Society,  Junior  class  president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  social  science  fraternity. 

"I  profitted  as  much  from  my  outside  work  as  I  did  from 


classroom  instruction,"  Bryant  said. 

His  only  regret  is  that  he  wished  he  would  have  taken  a 
lot  more  classes. 

Since  only  2,500-3,000  student  attended  SIU  during  this 
time,  most  students  knew  one  another.  Students  also  had 
close  relationships  with  the  faculty  members. 

"There  was  no  smoking  on  campus,  no  drinking  problems 
at  campus  activities  and  drugs  were  unheard  of  at  that 
time,"  said  Bryant. 

"There  were  no  racial  problems,  but  there  was  racial  dis- 
crimination," Bryant  stated.  "Blacks  had  their  own 
homecoming  queen  and  dances.  None  were  in  fraternities  or 
sororities. 

"Women  weren't  as  discriminated  against  as  people 
think  they  were  either,  Bryant  informed.  "They  held  class 
offices,  worked  for  the  Egyptian  and  headed  some 
departments." 

When  Bryant  was  asked  what  students  did  in  their  free 
time,  he  said,  "Most  everybody  attended  the  athletic 
events.  Cartter's  was  the  'main  jelly  joint.'  We  would  go  to 
Cartter's  to  dance." 

In  1940,  Bryant  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education.  He  majored  in  sociology  and  psychology,  with  a 
minor  in  political  science  and  commerce.  In  addition  to 
SIU,  Bryant  has  attended  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Bryant  joined  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  in 
1946  as  an  agent.  He  was  appointed  agency  manager  for  St. 
Louis  in  1954,  after  working  in  Carbondale,  Peoria  and 
Elgin  in  a  number  of  managerial  positions. 

After  this  he  was  made  senior  vice  president  of  corporate 
relations,  and  in  1974  he  obtained  his  present  position  as 
executive  vice  president  of  Equitable. 


"Most  everybody  attended 
the  athletic  events." 


Bryant  is  married  and  has  four  children.  He  and  his  wife 
Eileen  live  with  the  children  in  New  York.  Bryant  said  he 
used  to  visit  SIU  regularly,  but  now  that  he  lives  so  far 
away,  it  has  been  close  to  three  years  since  he  has  seen  the 
campus. 

Bryant's  involvement  with  classes  and  outside  activities 
during  college  life  at  SIU  and  his  rise  to  his  present  position 
represent  his  most  admirable  characteristics — enthusiasm 

and  dedication. 

-  -  Colleen  Moore 
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The  beginnings  of  booking  it 


Thank  goodness  the  days  of  hand  copied  books  are  gone 
and  automation  is  in.  Monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  would 
have  been  up  in  arms  to  see  the  large  quantities  of  books 
that  go  in  and  out  of  bookstores  e%'er\'  semester. 

Even  with  the  modern  developments  of  mass  printing 
there  are  still  many  problems.  College  students  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  hassles  and  runaround  of  buying  books  every 
semester. 

Required  textbooks  are  not  always  readily  available  for 
purchase  by  area  students  when  their  classes  begin. 

As  each  semester  approaches,  many  Southern  students 
can  be  seen  going  from  one  bookstore  to  another,  fighting 
crowds,  waiting  in  lines  and  figuring  costs.  They  are  tr>ing 
to  locate  books  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  With  the  in- 
creasing prices  in  printing  and  publishing  ever>'  |)enny 
counts  when  purchasing  textbooks. 

Bookstores  at  SIT  do  provide  used  books,  which  are  sold 
at  2.'i  percent  off  the  publisher's  list  price.  Most  bookstores 
buy  back  books  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  50  percent  of 
the  selling  price.  "  said  Naomi  Patheal,  manager  of  the 
I'niversity  Bookstore. 

There  is  another  reason  for  shopping  arovmd  and  com- 


paring for  values,  though.  Students  find  out  fast  that  their 
savings  do  not  last  as  long  as  they  might  have  expected, 
once  they  start  to  buy  the  books.  If  the  used  book  supplies 
run  out,  they  find  they  have  to  resort  to  buying  new  ones. 
These  new  books  can  run  much  more  than  the  used. 

Bookstores,  some  students  say,  also  mark  up  their  prices. 
One  instance  of  this,  was  of  a  bookstore  which  marked  up 
the  price  of  some  books  by  100  percent.  The  School  of 
Technical  Careers'  Secretarial  and  Office  Specialities 
program  books  could  be  found  at  other  nearly  bookstores  at 
much  lower  prices,  said  one  student. 

Other  problems  bookstores  encounter  are  discontinued 
books  and  back-logged  orders.  This  causes  a  little  in- 
convenience for  the  students,  since  books  needed  for  classes 
usually  don't  arrive  until  after  classes  have  started. 

When  looking  at  all  the  problems  involved,  one  must  con- 
sider the  number  of  people  who  book  suppliers  of  Carbon- 
dale  must  serve.  Students  are  the  major  support  of  the 
town's  bookstores.  When  some  2.'?.000  students  need  books 
for  an  average  of  four  classes,  some  problems  will  inevitably 
develop. 

The   problems  which  occur  are  due   primarily   to  the 
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lengthy  system  necessary  to  order  the  right  amounts  of  the 
right  books.  The  ordering  process  begins  months  before 
students  even  register  for  classes.  Instructors  of  individual 
classes  specify  the  books  they  want  to  use  for  the  upcoming 
semester.  Then  predictions  must  be  made  as  to  the  ex- 
pected enrollment  for  the  classes.  Department  heads  send 
this  information  to  the  bookstore  managers,  who  tabulate 
the  number  of  books  needed  to  satisfy  this  roster. 

If  additional  sections  of  the  class  are  opened,  additional 
books  must  then  be  ordered.  Sometimes  these  books  do  not 
arrive  on  time  for  the  semester  opening. 

If  instructors  are  late  with  the  text  requests,  or  the  class 
estimates  are  low,  books  could  be  scarce,  informed  the 
bookstore  managers. 

The  availability  of  books  can  create  a  real  time  problem 
for  both  students  and  bookstore  personnel. 

In  times  of  need,  there  is  hope  though.  A  710  bookstore  of- 
ficial explained  that  they  can  usually  get  books  through 
joint  companies  from  other  nearby  schools.  If  the 
bookstores  there  have  an  abundance  of  books,  they  will  ship 
some  books  to  the  Carbondale  area. 

If  the  book  needed  is  a  new  edition  though,  owners  must 
go  directly  through  the  publishing  house.  This  process  takes 
considerably  longer,  averaging  about  three  weeks,  in  com- 
parison to  the  five  days  necessary  for  shipping  books  from 
another  store. 

When  books  do  not  arrive,  the  professors  usually  make 
some  type  of  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  students.  Some 
of  these  other  plans  include  putting  books  on  reserve  in  the 
library — which  allows  students  to  use  the  books  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time,  or  altering  the  course  schedule  until 
the  books  are  received. 

Despite  the  rising  costs,  SIU  students  still  trudge 
painstakingly  on  the  way  to  the  bookstores  each  semester. 

Between  fighting  crowds,  looking  for  bargains  and  trying 
to  break  halfway  even  in  the  end,  students  somehow 
manage  to  get  the  necessary  books  for  the  classes  by  the 
time  finals  week  rolls  around. 

-  -Lori  Siler 

-  -Photos  by  Mike  Palella 
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Some 


Striking 

examples 


Thursday,  Oct.  6,  12:01  p.m.  began  a  week  full  of  filth 
and  chaos  as  SIU  custodians  struck.  During  the  strike, 
overflowing  trash  from  university  dorms  and  campus 
buildings  had  to  be  taken  to  Burris  Disposal  Service  by 
student  workers  and  the  administration.  Joseph  Gassner, 
assistant  director  of  university  housing,  joined  Sam 
Rinella,  university  housing  director,  in  hauling  garbage. 
Other  personnel,  even  those  inexperienced,  donned  aprons 
and  hairnets  and  aided  in  dishwashing,  cooking  and  ser\'ing 
food  at  dorm  cafeterias.  Bathrooms  campus-wide  remained 
without  paper  towels  or  toliet  paper,  trash  cans  overflowed 
and  floors  stayed  dirty  for  the  duration  of  the  strike.  Plastic 
plates  and  eating  utensils  replaced  the  norm,  in  order  to  cut 
hack  on  the  amount  of  dishwashing. 

Besides  the  SIU  food  ser\'ice  workers,  all  union  plumbers 
and  pipefitters,  who  worked  on  the  new  STC  building, 
honored  the  picket  lines.  Electricians  and  operating 
engineers,  who  worked  at  various  campus  sites,  also  refused 
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to  cross  the  lines.  All  coal  and  UPS  deliveries  to  central 
receiving  docks  were  stopped,  although  UPS  did  continue 
their  deliveries  to  the  residence  halls. 

Some  200  striking  personnel  braved  brisk  temperatures 
and  rainstorms  as  they  manned  around-the-clock  shifts  at 
20  different  locations  around  campus.  Other  than  a  few  in- 
dividual advocators,  or  an  occasional  honk  of  a  horn  from 
passing  cars,  there  were  no  organized  support  rallies. 
Herbert  Donow,  president  of  Carbondale  Federation  of 
University  Teachers,  proposed  a  university-wide  walk-out 
to  show  encouragment  for  the  strikers,  but  received  no 
positive  response  on  the  idea.  Over  all,  student  interest  in 
the  strike  situation  was  extremely  low,  partly  because  it  did 
not  affect  many  and  partly  because  the  matter  was  over- 
publicized. 

University  custodians,  represented  by  Building  Service 
Workers  Local  316,  voted  46-2  in  favor  of  the  strike  when 
the  55-cent  an  hour  increase  they  sought  was  turned  down 
by  the  university.  Custodians  who  are  supervisors  made  $5 
an  hour,  while  janitors  made  $4.53  an  hour.  This  is  11  per- 
cent less  than  custodians  at  SIU-Edwardsville  make, 
although  the  Carbondale  campus  is  twice  as  large. 

University  police,  members  of  Teamsters  Local  347,  join- 
ed the  strike  23  hours  after  it  began,  asking  for  the  same 
benefits  the  SIU-Edwardsville  police  receive.  Included  in 
the  demands  were:  $1.40  more  per  hour,  longevity  benefits, 
extra  pay  for  college  education  and  shift  differential  pay. 
Twenty-one  members  of  the  SIU  student  police  and  Saluki 
Patrol,  joined  the  37  striking  campus  police,  but  did  not 
picket. 

Because  of  the  deteriorating  conditions  around  campus, 


Judge  Peyton  Kunce  of  the  Jackson  County  Circuit  Court, 
issued  a  10-day  restraining  order,  and  custodians  and 
janitors  returned  to  work  with  the  large  clean-up  task  ahead 
of  them.  This  order  was  sought  by  University  President 
Warren  Brandt,  because  of:  the  breakdown  in  contract 
negotiations,  a  health  hazard  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
garbage  pile-up,  and  death  threats  made  against  students, 
employees  and  their  families.  Kunce  later  extended  the 
order  until  an  amicable  settlement  could  be  reached, 
although  as  of  print  time,  no  new  agreements  had  been 
made. 

A  group  of  downstate  labor  leaders,  state  legislators  and 
university  administration  agreed  to  urge  the  passage  of  a 
state  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  help  SIU  boost 
wages  or  organized  civil  service  workers.  Presently,  SIU  is 
taking  money  from  hard-pressed  academic  and  support 
programs  to  make  up  differences  in  many  areas.  Brandt  es- 
timated that  about  $100,000  would  be  needed  to  meet  the 
custodians  salary  demands.  Because  30-40  percent  of  the 
building  service  employees  work  in  residence  halls  and  food 
service  areas,  a  significant  portion  of  the  money  in  any 
settlement  would  have  to  come  from  housing  payments. 

The  university  offered  a  35-cent  salary  raise,  retroactive 
Aug.  1,  at  the  last  negotiation  before  print  time,  in  early 
November.  Custodians  refused  the  offer,  although  Mollis 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Building  Service  Workers,  Local 
316,  said  they  would  "very  definitely  settle  for  a  40-cent 
raise,  even  though  we  had  originally  asked  for  55-cents 
more  an  hour."  .  .Carrie  Sweeney 
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Greeks 
growing 
up 


Alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta.  No,  it's  not  some  form  of 
pvgmie  dwarf.  Nor  is  it  a  creation  of  J.R.  Tolkien,  but  it  is 
the  Greeks  at  SIU. 

Greeks,  or  the  26  social  fraternities  and  sororities  at 
Southern,  offer  an  alternative  type  of  life,  different  from  the 
dorms,  claimed  Kevin  Wright,  chairman  of  Inter-Greek 
Council  and  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  Fraternity. 

"It  provides  a  place  to  enjoy  social  activities  and  a  type  of 
family  life,  in  that  you  meet  people  you  will  live  with  and 
know  for  a  long  time  after  graduation." 

Greek  is  a  word  surrounded  by  confusion  and  ignorance 
here.  In  comparison  to  other  campuses  around  the  country, 
Sir  has  a  small  Greek  population,  numbering  about  1,000. 
But  here,  "people  are  more  down-to-earth  and  less  snotty," 
said  Wright. 

Greek  life  offers  friendship,  long-term  companionship 
and  a  variety  of  activities,  claimed  Bob  Saieg,  Inter-Greek 
Council  advisor.  Being  Greek  is  being  a  member  of  a  frater- 
nity or  sorority.  Each  of  these  entails  working  together  on 
philanthropic  projects,  socializing  or  just  living  together. 
Alth(jugh  not  all  organizations  have  houses,  everyone  usual- 
ly lives  together  in  some  form,  whether  it  be  the  wing  of  a 
dorm  or  a  group  of  apartments. 

In  the  past  two  years  Greeks  have  grown  at  SIU.  This 
year  fraternity  and  sorority  pledgings  were  up,  said  Wright. 
"And  last  year's  pledgings  were  up  from  the  previous  year." 

"People  are  realizing  Greeks  are  not  just  the  stereo-type 
role  of  high-class,  snobbish  beer-drinkers." 

The  average  student  is  now  joining  fraternities  and 
sororities,  according  to  Saieg. 

"More  people  are  becoming  aware  of  Greeks  at 
Southern,"  said  Marcia  Jensen,  1976-77  Delta  Zeta  presi- 
dent and  Inter-Greek  Council  secretary. 

Some  of  this  awareness  is  because  of  the  Greek  sponsored 
events  such  as:  the  annual  IGC  variety  show,  Performance 
'78,  featuring  campus  wide  entertainment,  the  Inter-Greek 
Council  Fashion  Show,  Fall  Welcome  Fest,  Spring  and  Fall 
Greek  Weeks— made  up  of  the  Sigma  Kappa  I'gly  Man 
Contest,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta's  Tug-of-War,  Sigma  Tau 
Gamma's  Bar  Race.  Delta  I'psilon's  Sorority  Football  and 
Alpha  Sigma  .\lpha's  Chest  You  Like  Best  Contest,  to 
name  a  few. 

Greeks  are  also  more  involved  in  university-wide  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  community  projects.  Operation  Merry 
Christmas  was  started  again  this  year.  The  program,  spon- 
sored by  Inter-Greek  Council,  collected  and  dispersed  toys 
to  needy  and  poor  children  in  the  Carbondale  area. 


"Greeks  have  made  some  definite  strides  forward  in  the 
past  two  years,"  said  Saieg.  "The  system  is  considerably 
stronger  and  more  organized  now  that  Inter-Greek  Council 
was  formed." 

IGC  formed  to  unite  all  the  presidents  of  all  26 
organizations.  Previously,  the  three  sub-councils,  Pan- 
Hellenic,  uniting  all  black  sororities  and  fraternities,  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council,  uniting  all  white  fraternities  and  some 
black  ones  and  Panhel,  uniting  all  white  sororities,  were  the 
only  forms  of  organization. 

"Our   biggest   problem   now,"   said   Saieg,   "is  finding 

houses  for  individual  groups.  It  is  ver>'  difficult  to  start  a 

new  fraternity  or  sorority  on  this  campus,  if  it  does  not  have 

a  house." 

-  -Mary  Ann  McNulty 
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Think  snow!  By  mid-January 
that's  all  SIU  students  could  think  of. 
Snow  was  everywhere,  thanks  to  a 
massive  weather  system  that  dumped 
18  inches  on  Carbondale  just  as  spr- 
ing semester  began. 

The  entire  campus  shut  down  Jan. 
17-18,  due  to  the  amount  of  uncleared 
snow,  and  again  Jan.  26  due  to  more 
snow  and  the  hazardous  driving  con- 
ditions. 

The  worst  snow  storm  in  60  years, 
which  caused  SIU  to  close  for  the  first 
time  since  the  1973  riots,  certainly 
had  Carbondale  residents  thinking  of 
snow,  instead  of  classes,  scheduling 
and  studying. 

-  -Mary  Ann  McNulty 
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Football 


Like  the  saying  taken  up  by  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  of  old 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  of  new,  "wait  'til  next  year!" 
Thus  an  ancient  cliche  is  posted  upon  the  locker  room  wall 
below  the  shallow  vending  halls  of  McAndrew  Stadium. 

Maroon  and  white  signs  painted  on  the  closet-like  press 
facility  and  outside  the  east  grandstands  at  McAndrew 
Stadium  tell  passers-by,  "Welcome  to  the  Home  of  the 
Salukis." 

But  another  college  football  season  has  passed  in  Carbon- 
dale  and  there  is  no  joy  in  Mudville,  ...  or  Carterville, 
.  .  .  or  Elkville,  .  .  .  or  Crainville,  .  .  .  or  any  of  the  other 
\ille's  in  southern  Illinois. 

Sir  went  3-8  this  fall,  0-.5  conference,  in  savior  Rey 
Dempsey's  second  year  as  head  coach.  Something  was  lost 
from  the  quotation  posted  on  Salulci  football  schedules, 
CATCH  THE  NEW  SALUKI  SPIRIT! 

Everyone  caught  it  last  year  when  fleet-footed  Andre 
Herrera  led  his  troops  to  an  impressive  7-4  record. 

Dempsey  was  hailed  as  the  Moses  of  SIL'  football,  having 
saved  them  from  the  Weaver  Desert.  To  most  though  the 
record  says,  "again  I'm  thirsty." 

The  season  started  out  with  Herrera  being  cut  from  the 
NFL  Kansas  City  Chiefs.  His  protege,  Gar>'  Linton,  whose 
speed  and  quickness  was  to  make  us  forget  the  powerful  An- 
dre, was  still  nursing  a  serious  knee  injury — one  of  several 
major  injuries  that  would  hit  key  SIl'  players. 

A  questionable  schedule  which  included  only  four  home 
dates,  two  open  dates,  and  the  season's  final  two  contests 
during  Thanksgiving  break  did  not  help  the  Saluki  Spirit, 
nor  did  an  opening  season  loss  at  New  Mexico  State. 
Dempsey  himself  called  the  29-7  loss  to  the  Aggies,  "a  dis- 
aster. One  of  the  most  humiliating  defeats  we've  suffered. 
We  were  inept  and  they  totally  dominated  us." 

The  Salukis  gained  only  149  yards  that  night,  ncme  from 
ground  level. 

What  a  difference  a  week  can  make! 

On  Sept.  10,  1977,  SIC  enjoyed  one  of  it's  greatest  vic- 
tories. From  the  city  W.C.  Fields  always  blasted  came  the 
thundering  chant,  S-I-l'  by  late  afterniMin.  The  Salukis  had 
just    upset   Temple   24-20  at   ancient    Franklin    Field   in 


Philadelphia. 

Sophomore  running-back  Clarence  Robison  vitalized 
the  lost  SALUKI  SPIRIT  by  rushing  for  125  yards  and  three 
touchdowns. 

The  sad  story  though,  is  that  Robison  would  not  be  in  the 
limelight  again.  He  was  injured  the  next  week  and  never 
made  a  comeback. 

Saluki  cornerback  John  Palermo  was  awarded  MVC 
Defensive  Player  of  the  Week  for  his  outstanding  play 
against  the  Owls. 

The  large  crowd  that  greeted  their  Saluki  warriors  at  the 
Marion  airport  later  that  evening  gave  every  indication  the 
SPIRIT  was  alive  and  well  in  southern  Illinois. 

But  not  for  long. 

A  week  later  McAndrew  Stadium  welcomed  SIU  for  it's 
home  opener  with  beautiful  summer>'  weather,  but  it 
became  cold  with  defeat.  Visiting  ISl'  left  for  Terre  Haute 
with  a  14-9  victory. 

The  margin  of  victory  came  with  6:.34  left  in  the  fourth 
quarter  when  quarterback  Jim  Dickson  threw  his  first  and 
only  pass  of  the  season  into  the  arms  of  ISU  linebacker 
Marty  Murray,  who  ran  it  back  101  yards.  Dickson  had 
replaced  back-up  quarterback  Reggie  Evans,  who  injured 
his  knee  after  stepping  in  for  injured  starter  Bob  Collins 
late  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  game  was  filled  with  what  would  hinder  SIU  the 
remainder  of  the  season;  poorly  timed  turnovers,  long 
penalties  after  long  Saluki  gains  and  injuries.  Split  end 
Ke\in  House  separated  his  shoulder  in  the  first  half  and 
would  be  lost  until  another  ISU  visited  Carbondale. 

Game  four  was  host  in  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  home  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Indians. 

Known  as  a  Southland  Conference  power,  ASU  was  not 
as  sharp  as  their  stadium  facilities,  but  when  one  plays  a 
team  that  turns  the  ball  over  five  times  one  should  usually 
win.  SIU  gave  the  ball  to  the  Indians  five  times  along  with  a 
blocked  punt,  though  the  spirited  Saluki  defense  forced 
four  .ASU  turnovers. 

The  final  was  21-6  in  favor  of  the  hosts  in  a  designated 
conference  game  for  SIU.  The  Salukis  got  their  only  score 
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very  late  on  a  one-yard  jump  by  Linton,  though  his  hooray 
would  be  short  lived. 

Constant  knee  problems  kept  Linton  from  showing  the 
stuff  that  had  impressed  so  many  pro  scouts  the  year 
before. 

The  Salukis  would  carry  a  1-3  record  into  homecoming 
the  following  week  against  Lamar. 

The  band  music  was  loud!  The  tailgatters  were  many! 
The  crowd  was  13,800  strong!  It's  Oct.  1  and  homecoming 
1977  in  Carbondale! 

In  a  defensive  struggle  that  witnessed  more  threats  from 
the  overcast  skies  than  from  the  offensive  units,  SIU  pulled 
out  a  9-5  win. 

Two  safeties,  a  field  goal,  and  one  touchdown  would  be 
the  only  means  of  scoring  this  day. 

The  second  100-yard  plus  day  for  sophomore  fullback 
Bernell  Quinn  led  the  Saluki  rushing  for  26  times  and  116 
yards. 

Against  Lamar  the  Saluki  defense  turned  in  one  of  it's 
finest  performances  in  recent  history,  limiting  the  Car- 
dinals to  67  yards  rushing,  60  passing,  and  just  six  first 
downs.  The  SIU  defenders  forced  five  fumbles  (recovering 
two),  intercepted  two  passes  and  broke  up  four  more. 
Meanwhile  the  special  teams  blocked  one  punt  for  a  safety 
and  blocked  a  field  goal. 

Punter  Willie  Mick  had  one  punt  blocked,  but  still 
averaged  49.7  yards  on  seven  attempts.  He  had  finally  prov- 
ed his  consistency. 
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. . .  and  a  sleepei 
for  homecoming 

When  a  sports  fan  sees  a  score  of  9-5 
in  a  game  played  on  Oct.  1.  certain 
questions  pop  into  his  head.  Was  the 
wind  blowing  out?  Who  was  pitching? 
Who  got  the  hits?  How  many  beers 
did  you  have? 

The  sports  action  at  SIU  last  Oct.  1 
ended  in  a  score  of  9-5,  but  Abe  Mar- 
tin Field  was  empty.  The  "Hill  Gang" 
members  disguised  themselves  as 
football  fans,  and  they  showed  up  at 
Mc  .An  drew  Stadium  for  the 
Homecoming  game  against  Lamar. 
The  Salukis  won  the  game,  but  their 
offense  was  so  importent  that  Coach 
Rev  Dempsey  almost  put  in  a  call  for 
a  designated  hitter — or  runner  or 
pas-ser. 

A  crowd  of  13,723  witnessed  the 
defensive  struggle  although  many 
might  have  missed  much  of  the  game 
due  to  excessive  yawning.  SIU  and 
Lamar  took  turns  putting  the  fans  to 
sleep  with  offenses  that  were  as  un- 
imaginative as  an  episode  of  "Ozzie 
and  Harriet." 

The  alumni  who  made  the  trek 
back  to  Carbondale  had  an  early 
chance  to  sing  "Go  Southern.  Go" 
when  Dave  Short  blocked  a  Lamar 
punt  in  the  first  quarter.  The  ball  roll- 
ed out  of  the  end  zone  for  a  safety, 
giving  Sir  a  2-0  lead.  The  score 
remained  that  way  for  the  remainder 
of  the  half,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  performance  of  the  Marching 
Salukis  at  halftime.  many  of  the 
alumni  fans  might  have  left  the 
stadium  to  reacquaint  themselves 
with  their  favorite  watering  holes. 

Lamar  got  its  offense  untracked  in 
the  third  quarter  and  exploded  for 
five  points  on  a  safety  and  a  field  goal 
to  take  a  lead  going  into  the  final  15 
minutes. 

However,  something  strange 
happened  between  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters.  A  rumor  had  cir- 
culated on  the  SILI  bench  that  there 


was  a  play  in  football  called  the 
forward  pass  that  had  been  shown  to 
be  effective  on  certain  occasions,  ex- 
cluding Big  10  games.  Dempsey 
decided  to  test  the  rumor  in  the  final 
period,  and  to  the  delight  of  the  fans 
who  were  still  awake,  it  worked  fine. 
Quarterback  Bob  Collins  threw  a  40- 
yard  pass  to  Bernell  Quinn  for  a 
touchdown  with  12:03  left  to  give  SIl' 
a  9-5  win  that  neither  team  deserved. 

Lamar  amassed  107  total  yards 
offensively  in  the  contest,  while  the 
.Salukis  garnered  225.  There  were  only 
14  first  downs  in  the  game,  and  each 
team  was  forced  to  punt  10  times. 

There  were  many  fans  rubbing 
their  eyes  as  they  left  the  stadium, 
ihe  final  gun  proved  to  be  an  effec- 
tive alarm  clock. 

-  -Bud  Vandersnick 


SIU  had  to  cherish  that  victory.  It  would  be  their  last  un- 
til a  month  later. 

Losses  at  East  Carolina  and  Southwestern  Louisiana 
were  expected  long  before  the  season  began.  Both  schools 
profess  veteran  football  programs  and  towns  like  Green- 
ville. N.C.  and  Lafevette.  La.  cannot  be  relieved  from  their 
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football  fever  until  the  game  is  won  and  the  celebration  has 
been  toasted. 

The  Pirates  of  ECU  greeted  SIl'  with  25.250  homecoming 
fans  in  the  20.000  Fiklin  Stadium,  soon  to  be  renovated. 

Injuries  hurt  in  game  six  when  SIl'  lost  the  services  of 
Palermo  for  the  season.  Wingback  Dave  Short  received  one 
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of  many  sprains  that  would  trouble  him  all  season.  ECU 
romped  33-0  in  the  first  of  three  consecutive  shut-outs 
handed  to  SIU. 

The  24-0  loss  at  SW  Louisiana  was  a  repeat  of  the  week 
before.  Another  25,000-plus  viewed  this  one  at  Cajun  Field, 
while  the  Yankees  were  beating  the  Dodgers  on  T.V. 

The  loss  dropped  the  season  record  to  2-5,  at  a  point  when 
the  next  three  opponents  were  labeled  as  possible  wins 
before  the  season  finale. 

The  third  shutout  was  the  worst  to  take.  Besides  the  cold, 
windy,  rainy  day  in  DeKalb,  the  28-0  defeat  on  formerly 
winless  NIU's  homecoming  hurt. 

Rey  Dempsey  was  visably  shaken.  "I'm  not  as  ashamed 
of  our  record  as  our  poor  play.  I  would  be  able  to  live  with  0- 
11  if  I  could  see  improvement.  I  thought  we  were  as 
prepared  as  we've  ever  been  going  into  the  Northern  game.  I 
really  felt  good,  very  positive,  not  because  of  who  we  were 
playing,  but  because  of  the  way  we  had  practiced  all  week." 

However,  the  Huskies  scored  in  every  quarter  to  avenge 
last  year's  54-0  romp  by  SIU  in  the  Saluki  homecoming,  the 
start  of  a  13-game  NIU  losing  streak  that  came  to  an  end  in 
DeKalb  on  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Game  nine  was  Illinois  State  at  Carbondale,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  excitement  with  the  announcement  earlier  in 
the  week  that  freshman  quarterback  John  Cernak  would 
replace  senior  Bob  Collins  as  starter. 

A  two  week  layoff  prepared  the  6'4",  210  pounder  from 
Chicago's  Mt.  Carmel  High  School  for  the  Redbirds,  who 
were  able  to  score  only  17  points  to  SIU's  23.  Win  number 
three  was  viewed  by  only  6,841  fans  at  McAndrew  Stadium, 
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a  big  decline  from  the  two  former  home  games  of  13,000- 
plus. 

Another  week  lay-off  followed,  but  when  Drake  arrived 
for  a  Nov.  19  date  in  Carbondale  only  4,803  showed  up  on 
the  first  day  of  Thanksgiving  break  for  SIU  students.  Senior 
Citizens  Day  was  not  a  grand  success,  though  the  old  folks 
rendition  of  the  SIU  Pep  Band  was  memorable. 

The  Bulldogs  won  13-9  in  another  unimpressive  football 
game.  Thirteen  Saluki  seniors  said  so-long  to  their  home 
astro  turf,  though  sophomore  Les  Petroff  asked  for  more, 
after  tying  the  school  record  with  three  field  goals.  He  just 
hadn't  had  the  chance  before. 

The  season  finale  was  two  days  after  Thanksgiving  in 
warm  and  sunny  Canyon,  Tex.,  home  of  the  West  Texas 
State  Buffaloes,  the  Missouri  Valley  Champions.  The  28-9 
defeat  sewed  up  the  title  for  the  Buffs  and  ended  the  Saluki 
season  on  another  frustrating  afternoon  of  costly  turnovers 
and  untimely  penalties. 

The  season  record  did  slide,  but  what  has  not,  according 
to  Coach  Dempsey  and  his  staff,  is  the  progress  of  the 
program.  When  the  former  Detroit  Lion  assistant  was  hired 
two  years  ago  he  responded  to  thirsty  onlookers  that  it 
would  be  four  or  five  years  before  SIU  would  be  on  the  com- 
petitive level  the  university  is  striving  for.  That  usually 
means  Division-I.  But  even  that  definition  is  in  doubt  by 
SIU  administrators  and  the  NCAA. 

But  is  it  a  matter  of  who  SIU  plays  or  how  they  play?  The 
latter  usually  is  the  determining  factor  in  keeping  Saluki 
supporters  happy.  I  guess  we'll  just  have  to  wait  'til  next 
year. 

-  -Joe  Paschen 
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Ten 

Ten  out  of  ten  little  boys  who  play  football  in  f^rade 
school  want  to  play  in  the  NFL.  Few  of  those  little  dreamers 
make  it  into  college  ball.  An  even  smaller  percentage 
achieve  that  earliest  goal. 

One  who  will  not  rest  easy  until  the  long-ago  dream  is 
reached  is  Dan  Brown,  captain  of  the  SIU  football  team. 

As  a  nine-year  old  toddler,  the  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
native  began  his  football  career  as  a  guard  in  the  local  Little 
League  organization. 

Brown  had  always  wanted  to  play  running  back  like  his 
father,  who  starred  at  St.  Louis  University  in  the  early  .SO's. 

One  of  seven  children.  Brown  was  never  under  any 
pressure  from  his  dad,  or  anyone  else  to  go  on  and  play 
junior  high  school  football,  or  high  school  ball. 

He  simply  loved  the  game.  Dan  was  one  who  had  a  win- 
ning attitude  installed  in  him  through  playing  high  school 
football. 

One  of  his  earliest  teammates  was  hometown  friend  Hugh 
Fletcher,  a  star  running  back  at  the  time,  who  remembers 
Brown. 

"We  didn't  get  to  know  each  other  until  our  sophomore 
year  in  high  school,"  said  the  6'.^",  225-pound  Fletcher. 
"We  running  backs  stuck  together  then.  We  didn't  hang 
around  the  linemen  much.  " 

Dan  shared  his  guard  role  with  linebackers  during  his 
prep  years,  which  helped  get  seductive  offers  from  such 
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colleges  as  Purdue,  Drake,  SIU,  and  Missouri. 

"I  really  wanted  to  go  to  Mizzu,"  said  Brown,  looking 
back.  "But  they  lied  to  a  couple  of  us.  They  told  us  we  were 
their  top  three  choices.  Then  they  shafted  us  later." 

Drake  didn't  impress  me.  and  I  never  gave  serious 
thought  to  Purdue,"  admitted  the  solid  player.  "Then 
SIl'  gave  me  a  call  while  I  was  working  at  Shakey's.  So  I 
visited  Carbondale." 

Luckily  for  the  Salukis,  it  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  after- 
noon when  Dan  and  his  father  toured  the  campus.  By  day's 
end.  he  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
that  he  registered  for  classes  before  leaving  for  home  late 
that  night. 

\o  one  had  to  talk  him  into  wanting  college  football. 

"I'm  a  goal  oriented  person,"  said  Brown.  "When  I  was  in 
high  school,  I  wanted  to  make  the  traveling  team  at  a  un- 
iversity. Then  I  made  that,  and  I  quickly  wanted  to  be  a 
starter.  After  that  it  came  down  to  simply  wanting  to  make 
the  pro's. 

Little  things  like  working  harder  and  performing  better 
are  always  in  Brown's  mind.  His  accomplishments  can 
always  be  found  on  any  statistic  sheet. 

The  senior  linebacker  led  the  .^-8  Salukis  of  1977  with  141 
total  tackles.  Eighty-two  of  those  were  unassisted  and  eight 
were  off  safety  Oyd  Craddock's  team  leading  L'A's.  Brown 
also  led  SIU  with  four  fumble  recoveries. 
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"It  hurt  to  lose  my  senior  year,"  Dan  sadly  admitted. 
"But  there  is  still  that  Cloud  Nine  feeling  I  get  when  I  step 
out  onto  the  field  Saturday  morning.  It's  an  uplift  just  be- 
ing there." 

As  a  junior,  Dan  was  able  to  play  on  SIU's  7-4  miracle 
team.  There  he  felt  the  influence  of  playing  with  several 
demanding  leaders,  including  first  year  coach  Rey 
Dempsey. 

"Before  I  came  here,  I  thought  I  had  a  lot  of  will  power," 
said  the  bear-like  Brown.  "When  Dempsey  came,  I  knew  I 
had  to  work  harder,  especially  after  I  drove  by  the  Arena 
one  night  and  saw  his  light  on.  He  was  still  working  at  2 
a.m.  It  made  me  feel  guilty  that  I  didn't  do  more." 

Not  many  work  harder  than  Dan  Brown,  who  doesn't 
think  he  will  ever  be  a  coach.  "I  would  never  coach.  Not 
after  seeing  the  kind  of  hours  Dempsey  and  those  guys  put 
in." 

Dempsey  has  influenced  Brown  in  other  ways  too. 

Dan  is  an  active  member  in  SIU's  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes,  which  Dempsey  initiated  on  campus  last  year. 

"I'm  not  a  Bible  freak  because  I've  just  started  to  read 
it,"  said  Dan.  "It's  amazing  the  interesting  things  one  finds 
in  that  book  though.  I'm  not  to  the  point  where  I'm  apply- 
ing everything  to  the  Bible,  but  I  still  get  a  lot  out  of  it." 

The  Bible  is  not  the  only  book  Dan  reads.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent student  with  a  high  grade  point  average.  Brown's 
good  habits  have  even  rubbed  off  on  roommate  and  team- 
mate Hugh  Fletcher. 

"He's  the  kinda  guy  who  influences  everyone  who's 
around  him,"  said  the  same  Fletcher  who  played  Little 


-  -  Joel  Wakitsch 
League  football  with  him.  "Dan  works  so  hard  all  the  time 
you  can't  help  but  follow  along.  Dan  studies  hard  and  plays 
hard." 

The  latter  phrase  is  what  should  guide  this  friendly  fellow 
into  the  pro's.  While  other  guys  on  second  floor  Schneider 
Hall  are  preparing  for  spring  practice  sessions,  Brown  lifts 
weights  and  works  on  downing  his  time  in  the  40-yard  dash 
along  with  former  teammate  and  good  friend  Tommy  Ip- 
pilito.  Ippilito  will  get  a  tryout  with  New  York  this  summer. 
Brown  is  counting  on  the  pro  draft  this  spring  to  get  his 
tryout. 

Dempsey  told  Dan  he  may  not  get  drafted,  but  chances 
for  a  pro  tryout  are  usually  good  for  someone  like  him.  Dan 
is  not  ready  to  settle  for  a  maybe.  His  goal  is  to  make  it. 

"College  was  a  payoff  for  high  school  ball,  but  it's  not 
enough,"  stated  Brown.  "I  don't  feel  it's  time  to  quit.  It's 
been  a  goal  for  such  a  long  time.  I  don't  have  negative 
feelings  for  those  who  don't  think  I'll  make  it." 

As  a  double  major  in  finance  and  accounting,  Dan  is 
prepared  to  go  into  business  if  his  lifetime  goal  doesn't  come 
through.  His  teammates  think  it  will. 

"Dan  will  make  it,"  said  neighbor  Ron  Geels,  who  starts 
beside  linebacker  Brown.  "He's  always  working  so  hard, 
striving  for  his  best.  The  first  day  he  came  back  early  in  the 
season  from  a  broken  toe,  he  was  really  hitting.  Craddock 
and  I  just  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  "Dan  the  Man  is 
back." 

With  Brown's  manly  determination,  Dan  the  "little  boy 
dreamer"  will  achieve  his  long  worked-for  goal." 

-  -  Joe  Paschen 
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Seeking 

recognition 

in  Cdale 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  Carbondale  will  never  replace  Ann  Ar- 
bor as  the  capital  city  of  college  football  rah  rahs,  hut 
Coach  Rev  Dempsey  says  he  is  hopeful  that  southern 
Illinois  can  get  the  Saluki  spirit. 

"We've  got  to  have  support  while  we  go  through  the  im- 
proving stages,  not  just  when  we  eventually  become 
winners."  Dempsey  said. 

Hut  the  skippers  plea  may  be  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

Attempting  to  gain  recognition  in  a  non-oriented  sports 
community  that  finds  its  residents  with  a  greater  desire  to 
spend  those  Indian  summer  afternoons  with  a  picnic  lunch 
under  n  weeping  willow,  rather  than  a  seat  at  McAndrew 
stadium,  presents  Dempsey's  forces  with  a  challenging 
task. 

Retaining  a  keen  sense  of  realism  though,  allows 
Dempsey  to  satisfy  reachable  goals. 

"We're  trying  to  build  a  program  that's  competitive 
among  the  N'alley  schtxils  and  become  comparable  in  atten- 
dance as  well,  '  reasoned  Dempsey. 

"Places  like  Ann  Arbor  and  Columbus  are  sports  crazy 
towns,  we  don't  have  that  here,  nor  do  we  expect  anything 
like  it  in  future  years." 

As  a  consequence.  Dempsey  is  quick  to  revert  to  the  "rich 
get    richer"   and    "p(M)r  get   poorer"   syndrome   when   he 


realizes  where  the  top  high  school  and  junior  college 
athletes  turn  to. 

"The  real  blue  chipper  is  attracted  to  the  power  schools, 
with  their  national  reputation,  publicity  and  bowl  game 
potential."  sighed  the  Saluki  skipper. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  situation.  Dempsey  realizes  he 
must  take  a  firm  hand  on  the  reigns  of  the  Salukis  and  push 
them  to  their  fullest  potential.  Season  records  like  this  fall's 
3-8  takes  the  edge  off  a  commendable  7-4  '76  campaign. 

"Recruits  are  conscious  of  football  programs,  and 
through  our  efforts  we're  attempting  to  show  them  that  SIU 
is  on  the  upswing.  A  year  ago  they  saw  SIT  name  new 
coaches,  administrators,  and  a  new  athletic  director.  Ef- 
forts like  that  show  we're  coming,  and  we'll  be  there," 
Dempsey  assures  us. 

The  athletic  director  of  course,  is  Gale  Sayers — an  in- 
dividual who's  probably  asked  to  compare  himself  with 
Walter  Payton  more  often  than  he's  called  upon  to  act  out 
his  administrative  duties. 

Sayers  is  a  status  symbol  name  to  recruits.  He's  not  play- 
ing an  a.ssistant  coaches  role,  travelling  and  scouting  the 
premier  preps,  but  he's  not  expected  to;  the  man  is  an  ex- 
ecutive. He  does  shake  the  right  hands,  and  encourage 
those  he  meets. 
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"Gale  is  certainly  an  influence,  another  plus  for  the 
program,  but  he's  not  going  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in  a 
student's  choice,"  claims  Dempsey. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sayers  was  not  a  big  factor  when  he 
joined  the  Saluki  coaches  in  a  caravan  of  sorts,  where  the 
Saluki  boss  men  attempted  to  sell  their  products  to  the 
southern  Illinois  area. 

"Where  I  come  from,  people  would  flock  to  just  see  what 
Gale  Sayers  looks  like.  Here,  we'd  draw  about  20  people  at 
the  various  engagements,  and  it  was  disappointing,"  added 
Dempsey. 

Still  that  sellable  product  has  to  exist  on  the  field,  and  if 
the  NCAA  has  their  way  in  a  "Reorganization  program," 
Carbondale  crowds  will  no  longer  be  cheering  for  a  division 
one  school. 

SIU  status  would  slip  to  Division  lA  with  the  Salukis  un- 
able to  meet  attendance  guidelines.  The  plan  calls  for 
average  crowds  of  17,000  per  game,  or  the  drawing  of  one 
17,000  date  in  a  four  period,  providing  the  stadium  seats 
30,000. 

The  20,000  seat  McAndrew  stadium  housed  13,723  this 
past  homecoming,  and  was  home  for  an  average  9,700  fans 
on  four  Saturday  afternoons. 

"I'd  hate  to  see  the  plan  go  through,  because  it  would 


hinder  us  from  making  any  kind  of  headway  on  the  national 
level,"  said  Dempsey,  who  added  that  he  was  pleased  to  see 
the  hike  in  home  attendence  over  last  season. 

Such  a  Stat  is  almost  as  pleasing  to  the  Saluki  mentor  as 
a  100-yard  day  by  Bernell  Quinn,  for  it  renews  his  con- 
fidence that  even  during  a  losing  season  and  a  home  date 
that  came  over  Thanksgiving  break,  football  popularity  in 
southern  Illinois  is  beginning  to  swell. 

Through  the  good  and  bad  in  the  past  two  seasons  of 
work,  Dempsey  speaks  in  a  sincere  tone  when  he  talks  of 
completing  the  job  he  started;  making  SIU  a  consistent 
winner  in  five  years. 

Football  '77  was  not  fun  for  him.  People  no  longer  fell 
before  him  as  they  did  in  '76,  worshiping  him  as  one  who 
resurrected  a  dying  operation. 

This  years  team  did  not  reflect  the  pride  and  enthusiasm 
in  which  Dempsey  coaches,  but  the  skipper  tells  us  we'll  get 
better.  If  he's  sincere  about  that,  who  knows,  an  SIU-NIU 
game  may  someday  become  more  than  just  a  dog  day  after- 


noon. 


-Wally  Gullick 
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At  5'9".  125  pounds,  junior  cross  countr\'  runner  Mike 
Sawyer  doesn't  look  all  that  imposing  a  figure.  Sporting  a  1- 
2  regular  season  dual  meet  record,  the  1977  Saluki  cross 
countr\'  team  seems  to  be  no  threat  either.  Right''  Wrong. 

All  Sawyer  did  in  1977  was  take  the  individual  honors  at 
the  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Cross  Country  Championship  at 
Oak  Brook  Terrace  Sports  Core  near  Chicago,  and  the  in- 
dividual title  at  the  NCAA  District  Five  qualifying  meet  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  team  didn't  do  so  bad  for  itself  at  the  big  meets 
either.  SIl'  placed  third  at  the  Illinois  Intercollegiates  and 
second  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Championships. 

Coach  Lew  Hartzog  wasn't  surprised  at  the  teams  im- 
pressive finish.  However,  they  more  or  less  did  what  he  told 
them  to  do. 

Hartzog's  philosophy  on  cross  countn.-  is:  use  the  regular 
season  to  prepare  for  the  conference  and  NCAA  meets. 
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"We  had  a  super  tough  schedule  and  could  have  gone 
without  a  win  in  dual  meets,  but  we're  a  threat  at  Inter- 
collegiates,"  Hartzog  said. 

The  Salukis  lost  regular  season  meets  to  Illinois  and 
Murray  State.  Their  lone  regular  season  win  was  against 
Illinois  State  on  their  home  course  at  Midland  Hills  Golf 
Course. 

Coach  Lew  Hartzog  elected  not  to  take  his  entire  team  to 
the  NCAA  qualifying  meet.  Instead,  Hartzog  took  Sawyer, 
Paul  Craig  and  Tom  Fitzpatrick  to  the  meet  in  hopes  they 
could  qualify  as  individuals. 

"I  took  Sawyer  and  Craig  because  I  feel  that  Sawyer  in 
particular,  had  an  excellent  chance  to  qualify  and  Craig 
had  a  good  chance,"  Hartzog  said.  "Fitzpatrick  went 
because  he  had  an  outside  chance  and  because  he  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  a  walk  on.  He'll  be  very  good  cross  country 
runner.  The  experience  will  be  good  for  him." 


After  Sawyer's  30:56.8  qualified  him  for  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionship, he  placed  75th  at  the  championship  in  Spokane, 
Wash. 

The  only  unpleasant  surprise  the  1977  season  held  in 
stock  for  SIU  was  not  winning  the  Missouri  Valley  Cham- 
pionship. Last  year  SIU  won  the  championship  in  an  upset 
victory  when  they  defeated  Wichita  State.  This  year  SIU 
was  again  involved  in  upset  match-up.  This  time,  however. 
West  Texas  State  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  upset. 

"What  happened  was  a  highly  motivated  bunch  of  West 
Texas  State  runners  beat  an  over-confident  bunch  of  SIU 
runners,"  Hartzog  said.  "There  was  no  way  they  should 
have  beat  us.  They  ran  their  best  race  and  we  ran  our  worst. 
Running  is  mostly  motivation.  One  thing  is  for  sure,  you 
won't  find  this  particular  group  of  runners  getting  overcon- 
fident again  for  a  while . ' '  -Jerry  Campbell 


Rich  Malec 


NEWSWEEK  and  TIME  do  cover  stories  on  it. 
Businessmen  and  housewives  try  to  fake  it  on  early  mor- 
nings. High  school  P.E.  departments  force  every  kid  to  take 
it.  But  nobody  really  enjoys  long  distance  running  like  a 
college  cross  country  runner. 

Southern  Illinois  University-Carbondale  has  the  state's 
finest   in  a  little  5'9",   125-pounder  named  Mike  Sawyer. 

The  19-year  old  junior  from  Alton — just  a  short  barge  ride 
up  the  Mississippi  frf)m  St.  Louis — does  not  look  like  his 
physical  stats  make  him  out  to  be. 

Lengthy  brown  hair,  and  a  beard  make  Mike  Sawyer  look 
much  older  than  he  is.  His  appearance  only  seemed  small 
when  he  took  off  his  warm-up  pants  and  revealed  the  two 
slender,  but  strong  weapons  he  used  to  win  races  with. 

Besides  finishing  before  his  teammates  in  ever\-  meet  this 
fall,  Mike  also  won  the  individual  state  championship. 
Three  weeks  later  he  took  top  honors  in  the  District  5 
"qualifying"  meet  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  in  a  tough  field  of 
rtr)  runners  from  the  Missouri  Valley  and  Big  Eight 
Conferences  in  addition  to  the  regions  best  independents. 

'i"he  "qualifying"  stands  for  NCAA,  an  annual  event  that 
Sawyer  has  made  a  habit  of  participating  in.  He's  been 
there  the  last  two  years  now,  he  hasn't  placed  in  the  top 
25— where  one  needs  to  finish  to  be  labeled  All-American. 

Sawyer  finished  a  strong  .'ifith  out  of  .S60  runners  his 
.sophomore  year  in  the  NCAA  championship  meet  in  Den- 
ton, Texas. 

This  year  the  meet  was  held  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  where 
ten  degree  temperatures  and  bizarre  officiating  welcomed 
the  400  top  collegiate  cross  country  runners. 

The  bizarreness  began  .  .  .  where  else  .  .  .  but  at  the  start. 
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There  were  three  of  them.  Two  faulty  starts  by  the  man  who 
holds  that  loud  little  pistol  forced  a  sprinting  Mike  Sawyer 
back  for  a  third  tiring  beginning. 

"To  do  well  at  the  NCAA  meet  you  have  to  go  out  hard 
right  away  so  as  to  get  out  in  front  of  the  pack,"  explained 
the  competitive  teenager.  "But  it  was  crazy  with  those  false 
starts.  I  had  my  adrenalin  built  up  to  spring  like  crazy,  but 
you  just  can't  do  that  three  times  when  it's  that  cold." 

Sawyer  will  not  forget  the  NCAA  meet  of  1977  for  a  long 
time.  He  placed  a  disappointing  72nd.  Mike  would  like  to 
forget  about  this  fall's  Missouri  Valley  Conference  meet, 
which  had  no  faulty  starts,  but  two  faulty  finishes. 

Sawyer  did  not  win  this  meet,  nor  did  SIU.  It  was  almost 
expected  that  the  Salukis  would  defend  their  crowTi  in  Ca- 
nyon, Texas.  The  Buffaloes  of  West  Texas  State  took  the 
trophy  and  built  another  objective  for  little  Mike  Sawver 
for  next  season. 

"I  want  to  do  better  in  conference.  I  want  to  win  that 
Valley  race." 

Sawyer  may  have  to  wait  to  become  the  defending  in- 
dividual winner  in  the  Valley,  but  not  for  the  prestigious 
District  5. 

In  a  time  of  :?n:.'ifi.8  o%'er  10,000  meters,  Mike  surprised 
some  people  by  winning  the  mid-November  meet.  Never  to 
be  surprised  over  what  his  runners  do  is  SIU's  colorful  cross 
country-track  coach  Lew  Hartzog. 

"I'm  not  surprised  at  what  Mike  does  anymore,"  stated 
the  bold  coach.  "The  little  guy  has  become  a  quality 
athlete.  He  just  mis.sed  making  All-American  his  first  year, 
so  we  knew  he  could  run.  Mike  is  just  a  real  winner!" 

Sawyer  does  have  something  about  taking  winning  with 
him  wherever  he  goes.  He  tmik  it  with  him  to  Chicago  for 
the  Illinois  Intercollegiates  on  October  22  and  won  the  state 
individual  title  over  a  field  of  the  top  108  runners. 

The  \'alley  title  may  have  eluded  him  this  year,  but  it 
can  only  get  away  from  him  for  so  long. 
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If  it's  a  matter  of  running  more  miles  a  day  in  preparation 
for  such  a  task,  Sawyer  had  better  look  for  another  reason. 

He  runs  80  miles  a  week,  minimum,  during  the  cross 
country  season.  In  between  seasons,  there's  a  50  mile  a  week 
rest  period. 

Mike  is  also  a  strong  competitor  on  the  SIU  track  and 
field  teams.  He  runs  all  the  long  distance  events  with  his 
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favorite  being  the  5,000  meters. 

During  the  track  season  Sawyer  will  run  up  to  70  miles  a 
week  and  this  is  not  done  in  the  warmest  of  conditions. 

The  indoor  track  season  begins  shortly  after  Christmas 
and  it  is  no  picnic.  Even  though  SIU  is  without  an  indoor 
track  facility,  nothing  keeps  Coach  Hartzog's  runners  from 
getting  their  daily  workouts.  No  matter  whether  there  is 
rain,  sleet,  or  four  feet  of  snow,  Sawyer  and  friends  run. 

The  one  thing  that  Sawyer  did  not  initially  impress  upon 
his  high  school  coach  was  with  his  potential  to  be  a  star. 

"When  I  first  tried  out  for  track  my  coach  asked  me  what 
I  wanted  to  run,"  said  Sawyer  with  a  laugh.  "I  told  him 
hurdles  or  high  jump.  He  looked  at  my  small  frame  and  told 
me  to  fall  in  with  the  long  distance  runners.  I've  been  there 
ever  since." 

His  biggest  fans  may  be  Mom  and  Dad.  Pat  and  Carol 
Sawyer  see  as  many  of  Mike's  meets  as  possible. 

"I  never  pay  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  many 
people  come  out  to  see  cross  country  meets,"  admitted 
Mike  Sawyer.  "I'm  too  busy  concentrating  on  the  race.  All  I 
care  about  is  knowing  that  my  folks  are  there  watching." 

Pat  and  Carol  Sawyer  have  been  at  as  many  NCAA 
national  meets  as  their  son  has. 

Only  Mom  made  it  to  the  Illinois  Intercollegiate  meet. 
Dad  was  celebrating  opening  day  of  duck  hunting  season 
the  right  way,  scouting  the  skies  with  rifle  in  hand. 

Mike  is  also  an  avid  hunter  who  likes  to  get  away  from 
campus  to  shoot  quail  or  rabbit.  He  said,  "you  don't  get 
much  of  a  chance  to  get  after  duck  in  Southern  Illinois." 

What  this  personable  young  man  has  gone  after  is  becom- 
ing a  competitive  success  in  a  sport  many  look  upon  as  Ad- 
vanced Jogging  495. 

Up  every  morning  during  the  week,  Sawyer  drags  his 
body  out  on  the  road  to  run  five  miles.  And  there  is  quite  a 
difference  between  running  five  miles  and  jogging  five 
miles. 

What  becomes  comparable  here  is  the  reasons  for  taking 
part.  Like  you  or  I,  Mike  runs  to  stay  in  good  physical 
shape.  But  he  also  runs  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  it. 

"There  are  times  when  I'll  be  sitting  around  and  have  the 
urge  to  run,  so  I  run,"  says  Sawyer.  "I  usually  find  the  best 
time  to  run  is  when  I  have  the  urge  to.  I  can  go  running  and 
think  about  other  things,  because  there's  no  pressure  of  be- 
ing in  a  race." 

Sawyer  is  the  kind  of  young  man  who  does  not  im- 
mediately impress  one  as  an  outgoing  person,  but  he  is 
always  thinking  ahead. 

A  forestry  major,  Mike  hopes  to  get  a  job  in  this  business 
upon  graduation  in  1979.  Sawyer  classifies  himself  merely  a 
"good"  runner,  but  not  yet  in  the  same  bracket  as  Virgin, 
who  is  considered  a  super  runner  by  some. 

"Right  now  I'm  just  noteworthy  on  a  state  wide  level,  or 
even  a  regional  level,  but  not  national." 

Sawyer  has  improved  immensely  every  year  that  he  has 
competed  on  an  intercollegiate  level,  leaving  open  specula- 
tion to  just  how  good  a  runner  he  is. 

Take  away  two  false  starts,  and  the  SIU  men's  cross 
country  team  may  have  had  an  All-American  listed  on  their 
season  ending  roster. 


Joe  Paschen 
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Nestled  in  the  central  greenery  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  lies  a 
golf  course  which  is  referred  to  as  "the  course  that  Jack 
built."  Owned  and  designed  by  the  "Golden  Bear"  himself. 
Jack  N'icklaus  attempted  to  put  Ohio  State  on  the  map  for 
something  other  than  football. 

Richard  J.  Heath  is  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  hasn't 
quite  enjoyed  the  national  acclaim  to  the  extent  where  he's 
endorsing  Murray  bicycles  ala  Mr.  Nicklaus. 

However,  Mr.  Heath  could  rank  right  up  there  with  Jim 
Hart  and  Walt  Frazier  in  terms  of  Saluki  athletes,  if  things 
go  his  way. 

Heath  is  a  golfing  entrepreneur,  if  you  will,  who'd  like  to 
take  advantage  of  a  40-year  lease  of  SIU  property  and  build 
a  golf  course  entitled  "The  Saluki." 

Heath  is  getting  no  help  in  picking  up  the  tab  which  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  close  to  $1  million. 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations,  George  Mace 
likes  the  idea  of  a  tourist  attraction,  and  golfing  coach  Jim 
Barret  likes  the  idea  of  a  "home"  course. 

"Since  it's  not  the  school's  course  per  say,  we'd  still  have 
to  pay.  but  we'd  get  a  break  in  costs,  as  would  all  students," 
said  Barret. 

A  good  break  is  something  Barret  is  not  about  to  turn 
down  after  struggling  through  the  fall  season  with  a  young 
and  inexperienced  group  of  linksmen. 

The  board  of  trustees  gave  President  Warren  Brandt  the 
go-ahead  to  work  out  the  details  on  the  250-acre  course  last 
December.  If  an  official  green  light  is  given  and  if  construc- 
tion begins  this  spring,  golfers  could  begin  teeing  off  in  May 
of  '79. 

As  for  the  spring  of  '78,  the  Salukis,  who  of  course  are 
without  Jim  Brown,  who  decided  to  concentrate  more 
towards  being  a  student  this  year,  will  continue  to  play 
their  home  meets  at  Crab  Orchard. 

Brown's  apparent  heir  seems  to  be  freshman  Butch 
Pashard.  who  Barret  recruited  out  of  the  class  "A" 
powerhouse  school  of  Carmi. 


"Jim  Reybrun  showed  me  some  good  things  this  fall  as 
well,  but  I  think  the  key  to  our  success  in  future  years  will 
be  in  how  much  our  underclassmen  profitted  from  the  taste 
of  collegiate  competition  they  were  exposed  to  his  past 
fall,"  explained  Barret. 

Barret's  junior  college  transfers  proved  disappointing  and 
hindered  his  efforts  of  getting  four  or  five  solid  golfers  who 
could  consistently  produce. 

(letting  a  new  course  of  your  own  is  no  guarantee  of  con- 
sistent production  either.  Not  even  Jack  Nicklaus  has 
taken  the  top  prize  home  in  tournaments  held  on  his  "home 
course"  every  time. 

■  Wallv  Cullick 
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Graduation  is  a  time  for  rejoicing  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  anticipating  what  might  happen  in  the  future.  At 
SIU  commencement  ceremonies  last  May,  Paul  Lambert 
probably  had  good  memories  of  the  past,  but  he  may  have 
been  a  bit  apprehensive  about  the  future. 

Mike  Glenn  and  Corky  Abrams,  two  four-year  starters  on 
the  Saluki  basketball  team,  exhausted  their  eligibility  last 
May,  and  the  thought  of  replacing  them  occupied  much  of 
Lambert's  time  in  the  off  season.  Four  great  years,  which 
must  have  seemed  like  a  lifetime  to  SIU  opponents,  were 
finally  over  and  fans  would  no  longer  have  the  opportunity 
to  shout  "two,  two,  two"  after  Glenn  arched  one  of  his 
almost  automatic  jump  shots. 

Still,  Lambert  could  smile  when  thinking  about  his  three 
returning  starters  from  last  year's  22-7  team  that  won  the 
Valley  and  advanced  to  the  final  16  in  the  NCAA's.  But  just 
as  Lambert  suffered  two  losses  at  the  end  of  last  season,  he 
was  victimized  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  term. 

Lambert's  list  of  three  returnees  shrunk  to  two  when  6'- 
5"  forward  Richard  Ford,  who  was  on  academic  probation, 
could  not  make  the  grades  and  was  placed  on  academic 
suspension,  making  him  ineligible  for  the  1977-78  season. 

After  receiving  the  bad  news  about  Ford,  who  averaged 
10.9  points  and  7.1  rebounds  per  game  in  1976-77,  Lambert 
was  faced  with  the  prospects  of  defending  the  Valley  title 
with  only  six  lettermen  returning,  none  of  whom  were 
seniors.  The  Saluki  staff  recruited  seven  freshmen  to  help 
fill  the  void,  but  high  school  stars  are  not  often  college  stars 
as  freshmen. 

The  Salukis  started  the  season  with  a  lineup  of  Gary 
VVil.son,  the  leading  rebounder  and  second-leading  scorer 
from  a  year  ago,  Barr>-  Smith,  Al  Grant,  Wayne  Abrams 
and  Milton  Huggins.  Dan  Kieskowski  and  the  seven 
freshmen  were  in  reserve. 

In  the  pre-season,  Lambert  was  warning  Saluki  fans 
about  the  team's  inexperience,  and  his  fears  proved  to  be 
justified  in  the  early  season  when  the  team  lost  four  of  its 
first  six  games.  But  the  competition  was  fairly  strong,  as 
two  of  the  losses  were  to  teams  ranked  among  the  best  in  the 
country— I'CLA  and  Illinois  State. 

All  youth  matures  eventually  and  SIU's  growing  process 
began  in  the  Evansville  Memorial  Holiday  Tournament. 
The  Salukis  were  the  host  team  for  this,  substituting  for 
Kvansville  after  the  entire  Aces  team  and  coach  Bobby 
Watson  were  killed  in  a  tragic  plane  crash  in  mid- 
December. 

The    Kvansville    fans    appreciated    SIU's   gesture    and 


accepted  the  Salukis  as  their  "home"  team.  Lambert's 
charges  responded  to  the  cheers  by  winning  the  title  with  a 
66-65,  double-overtime  victory  over  New  Orleans.  Wilson 
made  the  all-tournament  team  and  was  chosen  Most 
Valuable  Player.  Smith,  who  lost  two  high  school  team- 
mates— Mike  Duff  and  Kevin  Kingston — in  the  plane 
crash,  won  the  Sportsmanship  Award. 

The  tournament  championship  and  a  New  Year's  Eve 
win  over  William  Jewell  gave  the  Salukis  a  5-4  record  going 
into  the  conference  schedule,  but  what  a  way  to  start  play 
in  the  \'alley.  At  Indiana  State,  a  new  league  member,  the 
Salukis  faced  Larry  Bird,  possibly  the  best  player  in  the 
country. 

Although  the  Salukis  lost  both  road  games,  signs  of  good 
things  to  come  were  evident  because  the  games  were  close 
and  SIU  had  chances  to  win  both  of  them.  Two  wins  at 
home  over  Drake  and  Tulsa  followed,  and  then  the  Bird 
came  to  town. 

Indiana  State,  known  in  the  basketball  world  as  "The 
Larry  and  Harry  Show"  with  the  other  star  being  Harry 
Morgan,  were  the  fourth-ranked  team  in  the  country  when 
it  came  to  the  Arena.  A  capacity  crowd  of  10,014  came  out 
to  see  how  high  Bird  could  fly,  and  they  saw  the  Salukis 
shoot  down  the  Sycamores  79-76  despite  Bird's  38  points. 

The  big  win  at  home  provided  the  impetus  for  success  on 
the  road,  as  the  Salukis  traveled  to  Creighton,  the  other 
Valley  newcomer  and  Wichita  State  and  came  away  with 
wins.  The  win  over  the  Shockers  was  accomplished  without 
the  services  of  Grant,  who  broke  a  finger  in  the  Creighton 
game.  The  two  road  wins  gave  the  Salukis  a  Valley  record  of 
5-2. 

The  sky-high  Salukis  returned  to  the  Arena  to  beat  West 
Texas  State,  but  they  were  brought  back  to  reality  by  the 
first  place  New  Mexico  State  Aggies,  who  got  out  of  town 
with  a  72-69  win. 

After  defeating  Drake  on  the  road.  SIL'  was  just  one-half 
game  out  of  first  place  with  a  7-,1  Valley  record.  Lambert 
dreams  just  as  everyone  does,  but  even  his  imagination 
could  not  have  painted  a  more  dramatic  picture. 

"I  can't  say  enough  about  this  team."  Lambert  praised. 
"They  have  come  so  far  in  such  a  short  period  of  time." 

The  latter  part  of  the  schedule  was  sure  to  provide  an 
equal  amount  of  thrills  and  heartaches  for  Saluki  fans.  But 
those  who  were  expecting  a  boring  season  because  of  the  in- 
experience were  not  complaining  one  bit. 

-  -  Bud  Vandersnick 
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The  1977-78  Saluki  basketball  schedule  reads  like  a 
travel  brochure — stops  run  the  gambit  from  Huntington, 
W.V.  to  Los  Angelos,  Calif.,  with  dozens  of  points  in 
between. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  team  travels  and  lodges  at 
the  university's  expense,  the  life  of  a  SIU  basketball  player 
seems  like  a  glamorous  one.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is.  But 
after  the  arena  lights  are  out,  the  crowds  have  gone  home 
and  the  week  long  trip  comes  to  an  end,  school  and  all  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  it  still  await  the  athlete. 

For  some  the  pressure  of  the  dual  role  is  too  much.  The 
1978  Salukis  are  without  the  services  of  Richard  Ford,  a 
starting  forward  of  a  year  ago.  Ford  was  ruled  ineligible  due 
to  poor  grades. 

Other  athletes  manage.  Joe  C.  Merri weather  maintained 
a  minimum  grade  point  average  to  remain  on  the  teams.  He 


did  not  receive  a  degree  from  SIU-C. 

Yet  others  seem  to  thrive  on  the  swirlwind  atmosphere  of 
college  basketball.  Former  Ail-American  guard  Mike  Glenn 
and  fellow  Georgia  Gem  Corky  Abrams  were  both  honor 
role  students.  Glenn  was  a  math  major  and  Abrams  was  a 
science  major  working  toward  getting  a  dental  degree. 

Both  Glenn  and  Abrams  have  graduated  but  their  spots 
as  scholar-athletes  have  been  filled  by  Wayne  Abrams 
(Corky's  younger  brother)  and  Barry  Smith. 

Abrams  and  Smith  should  destroy  the  myth  that  all 
basketball  players  are  welding  majors.  Abrams  chosen  field 
is  business.  Smith's  is  marketing.  Neither  can  be  con- 
sidered cupcake  coursework. 

Abrams,  a  6'-6"  sophomore  guard  whose  thin  frame 
and  long  arms  earned  him  the  nickname  of  "Rubber-Band- 
Man"  is  described  by  coach  Paul  Lambert  as  a  "fierce  com- 
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petitor."  Abrams'  competitive  spirit  carries  over  in  his 
studies.  Abrams  was  a  honor  student  as  a  freshman. 

"Sometimes  being  out  of  school  for  a  week  is  tough," 
Abrams  said.  "But  it's  something  that  has  to  be  done.  I've 
never  had  any  trouble  with  professors.  They  all  understand. 
They  let  me  make  work  up  or  assign  it  to  me  before  I  leave.  I 
study  a  lot  on  the  road.  There  isn't  a  whole  lot  else  to  do." 

Smith  admits  that  he  finds  it  rough  to  study  while  on  the 
road. 

"It's  kind  of  bad  to  go  to  a  place,  practice  and  then  check 
into  the  hotel,"  Smith  said.  "A  lot  of  times  all  you  want  to 
do  is  lay  there  and  watch  TV." 

"As  far  as  keeping  up  in  class  it's  really  not  too  tough. 
You  get  the  assignments  before  you  leave  and  find  someone 
in  your  classes  to  take  notes  for  you." 

Smith  denied  that  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
athletes. 

"No  one  smoothes  anything  over  for  us,  the  team  does 
send  out  notes  and  letters  informing  our  instructors  that 
we're  going  to  be  out  of  town,  but  that's  all  they  do." 

Both  Abrams  and  Smith  admit  that  as  they  get  farther 
into  their  majors  things  are  getting  a  little  rougher. 

Smith  said  he  sometimes  wonders  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  just  an  ordinary  student. 

"From  time  to  time  I  think  about  what  it  would  be  like  to 
be  on  campus  and  in  class  all  the  time,"  the  blond  from  El 
Dorado  said.  "Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  do  better  if  I 
wasn't  gone  so  often.  I  can't  complain,  basketball  and  SIU 
have  been  good  to  me." 

The  feeling  is  mutual.  Abrams  and  Smith  have  been  good 
for  SIU  basketball  and  the  image  of  Saluki  athletes. 

■  •  .I.W.  rampbell 


SIU 

v& 
UCLA 


Is  it  logical  for  a  college  basketball  team  from  Carbon- 
dale  to  travel  over  2,000  miles  to  play  a  game?— a  game 
in  which  you  talk  of  survival,  rather  than  winning? 

When  the  team  at  the  end  of  that  journey  is  the  shiniest 
gem  on  California's  golden  coast,  it's  more  than  logical,  it's 
a  privilege. 

UCLA  has  earned  themselves  a  prima  donna  status  quo, 
allowing  them  to  be  very  selective  when  the  schedule 
makers  plot  their  foes. 

Many  universities  have  turned  down  the  prestigious 
Bruins  when  the  Californians  balk  at  returning  the  favor 
with  a  visit  to  their  place.  The  Salukis  however  have  not 
reached  a  level  that  sports  such  arrogance.  A  non- 
conference  opponent  like  UCLA  on  the  schedule  only  helps 
to  reaffirm  the  recognition  last  year's  NCAA  qualifier  es- 


tablished. 

It's  only  been  in  the  last  five  years  that  Notre  Dame 
became  worthy  of  attracting  UCLA  to  South  Bend.  It  was 
that  same  Irish  program  that  ended  college  basketball's 
longest  winning  streak  at  the  expense  of  the  Walton  gang. 

On  Dec.  16  our  SIU  Salukis  strolled  into  the  famed 
Pauley  Pavilion  on  the  campus  of  UCLA  in  Westwood,  Cal. 

Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Monica  mountains, 
this  contingent  from  the  depths  of  the  prairie  state  was  a 
long  way  from  the  night  life  of  South  Illinois  Avenue. 

Taking  its  place  would  be  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  the 
San  Diego  freeway,  whose  pavement  is  decorated  by  the 
steady  flow  of  Mercedes  Benz's  and  Rolls  Royce's. 

Nearby  towns  are  entitled  Beverly  Hills,  Los  Angeles, 
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and  Hollywood,  making  names  like  Carterville, 
Murphysburo,  and  Marion  seem  like  only  figments  of  one's 
imagination. 

SIU  had  come  for  its  fling  in  the  big  time,  and  the  result 
would  bring  publicity  to  newspapers  outside  the  coverage 
area  of  one  Merle  Jones. 

Somehow,  someway,  this  same  group  f>f  basketball 
players,  who've  established  a  habit  forming  symptom  of  los- 
ing to  (leorgia  Southern,  was  attempting  to  convince 
themselves  they  could  compete  with  the  sixth  best  basket- 
ball team  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  a  game  that  would  mean  more  to  SIU  than 
UCLA.  Still,  this  basketball  crazed  area  attracted  9,500 
fans  into  the  13.000  seat  pavilion. 

Twas  the  largest  crowd  to  see  the  Salukis  this  season,  and 
it  wasn't  a  bad  draw  when  you  consider  the  fighting  Lakers 
were  at  home  in  the  forum  and  football  rival  USC  was 
hosting  Long  Beach  State  downtown. 

This  westward  jaunt  to  the  city  of  stars  would  serve  as  an 
early  Christmas  treat  for  some  and  an  escape  route  for 
Eldorado  native,  Barry  Smith.  For  the  time  being  the 
glitter  and  glamour  of  southern  California  would  ease  the 
pain  that  burdened  him  when  good  friend  and  former  high 
school  teammate  Mike  Duff  was  killed  in  the  tragic 
Evansville  plane  crash  just  three  days  before. 

Pallbearer  duties  would  have  to  be  waived.  Barry  and  his 
mates  would  have  to  be  at  the  peak  of  their  game,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  if  they  were  to  stay  close  to  the 
Bruins. 

For  several  Saluki  seniors,  it  was  a  return  visit  and 
memoriesof  a  21  point  lossof  two  years  past  were  rekindled. 
The  lone  bright  spot  was  provided  by  a  talented  junior  by 
the  name  of  .Mike  dlenn.  who  was  perfecting  his  patented 
jumper  that  would  take  him  to  the  Buffalo  Braves  someday. 

As  for  the  pavilion  itself  the  only  recognizable  difference 
wa.s  that  an  additional  championship  banner  was  now 
hanging  from  the  rafters. 

Only  the  Boston  Carden  rivals  the  Pauley  for  its  enviable 
tradition  of  championshii)  teams. 

This  reflection  of  supremacy  has  served  as  an  intimidator 
to  visiting  teams  with  the  ghosts  of  Kareem,  Walton. 
GrM)drich  and  Wicks  haunting  the  opposition. 

(\irrent  NBA  rosters  reveal  eight  clubs  sporting  a  total  of 
\2  rCLA  graduates. 

Saluki  skipper  Paul  Lambert  guided  his  troops  to  this 
hallowed  hall  for  a  Friday  morning  practice.  Souvenir  post 
card-type  pictures  were  snapped  inside  and  out.  but  the  hot 
dogging  was  soon  replaced  by  some  basic  drills. 

Basic,  yes,  but  the  walk  through  practice  sessions  of 
where  to  go  and  who  to  pass  to  were  techniques  the  .Salukis 
would  have  to  master  if  they  were  to  survive  the  famed 
UCLA  zone  press. 

Lambert  strutted  back  and  forth  with  commands  while 
assistant  mentor  (ieorge  lubelt  ttnik  an  active  roll  by 
guiding  the  players  in  chessmen-like  moves. 

You  see,  impossible  as  it  may  seem,  SIU  was  out  here  to 
win  more  than  recognition;  they  also  wanted  a  victory  on 
the  scoreboard.  But  on  this  c(k)I  California  night,  which  at- 
tracted a  light  jacketed  crowd.  SU'  would  have  to  be  con- 
tent for  a  moral  victory  and  an  educational  loss.  Visiting 
teams  don't  win  here  very  often;  I'CLA  has  lost  only  six 
home  games  in  the  past  l.l  years. 
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"Can  we  stay  close?  Sure,  no  problem,"  winked  Wayne 
Abrams  as  the  team  headed  back  to  the  hotel  sightseeing 
before  returning  to  the  Pauley  for  their  8  p.m.  engagement. 

Wayne  discovered  a  severe  problem  once  the  game  began, 
however.  Nine  minutes  into  the  second  half  a  2.5  point  lead 
was  revealed  for  the  blue  and  gold. 

Abrams  claimed  the  bandage  he  wore  to  protect  the  nasty 
scratch  he  suffered  in  the  Georgia  Southern  tragedy  did  not 
affect  his  vision,  but  his  show  time  whirly  bird  drives  were 
not  ending  with  the  accustomed  slam  dunk.  Instead,  they 
were  rimming  out.  Frustration  was  causing  more  pain  than 
the  wounded  eyelid. 

"I  think  it  was  those  first  several  minutes  of  that  second 
half  that  really  revealed  our  inexperience,"  sighed 
Lambert. 

The  partisan  Bruin  crowd  didn't  help  matters  any  for  the 
Saluki  pups,  who  didn't  send  a  senior  on  the  court  until 
Dan  Kieszkowski  entered  the  fray  with  elbows  flashing. 
Their  organized  rooting  sections  bellowed  out  pre-rehearsed 
cheers  which  taunted  the  trembling  dogs. 

A  group  of  Sir  alumni  gathered  for  the  game,  but  being 
light  in  number,  they  were  not  quite  as  vocal.  That's  not  to 
say  they  didn't  have  anything  to  cheer  about  though.  They 
came  to  their  feet  quickly  in  response  to  a  gallant  Saluki 
comeback. 

"There's  been  a  lot  of  animosity  on  this  team,  and  the 
way  we  regrouped  to  make  the  score  respectable  in  the  se- 
cond half  was  encouraging,"  said  Gars'  Wilson. 

The  6'7"  Saluki  forward  raised  the  eyebrows  of  many  in 
this  region,  where  college  basketball  is  at  its  pinnacle. 

Rave  reviews  showered  SIU's  top  dog  in  the  form  of  com- 
plimentary post -game  comments  from  Bruin  Mentor  Gary 
Cunningham  and  all-.American  candidate  David 
Greenwood. 
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Wilson  paced  all  scorers  and  rebounders  and  failed  to 
succumb  to  the  awe-struck  syndrome  which  infects  many 
visitors. 

"I  wasn't  intimidated  by  this  place  or  their  team.  I  came 
out  here  to  play  my  best  basketball,  not  to  worry  myself 
about  who  or  where  I  was  playing.  I  specifically  wanted  to 
rebound  well  tonight.  I'd  like  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  list 
among  the  nation's  rebounders." 

Gary  Wilson  carried  home  the  bulk  of  individual  recogni- 
tion, but  even  as  90-75  losers,  the  team  had  no  cause  for  em- 
barrassment. 

"They're  a  good  club  and  they  should  do  well  in  the  con- 
ference they're  in.  They  could  probably  win  it,"  said  Green- 
sood,  who  just  may  have  forgotten  that  seventh  ranked  In- 
diana State  is  a  conference  foe  of  the  Salukis  as  he  got 
caught  up  in  signing  autographs  for  a  group  of  grade  school 
worshipers. 

There  were  no  autograph  seekers  hounding  this  con- 


tingent from  southern  Illinois,  but  they  weren't  burying 
their  heads  in  the  sand  either. 

"I  saw  some  good  things  out  here  tonight.  I  was  really 
pleased  to  see  us  come  back  and  control  the  tempo  on  them 
for  awhile.  I've  seen  some  better  teams  come  into  this  place 
and  get  blown  away  with  no  returning  signs  of  life,"  said 
Lambert. 

UCLA  outscored  SIU  by  only  five  points  in  the  second 
half,  thanks  to  the  hot  hand  of  Gary  Wilson.  The  un- 
conscious shooting  of  freshman  Charles  Moore,  who 
brought  a  bit  of  the  playground  to  the  Pauley  with  the 
swishing  of  three  bombs  in  the  last  two  minutes,  also 
helped. 

SIU  didn't  impress  the  Bruin  hierarchy  to  the  extent 
where  you'll  be  able  to  see  UCLA  invading  the  arena  next 
winter,  but  a  return  invitation  to  the  Pauley  would  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Salukis.  In  fact,  it  would  be  quite 
logical. 

-  -Wally  GuUick 


Photos  by  Bud  Vandersnick 
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Even-  March,  the  state  of  Illinois  is  infected  with  a 
feverish  desire  for  high  school  basketball. 

From  the  craftiest  recruiter,  to  the  arm  chair  sports  fan 
who  has  no  particular  interest  in  any  player  or  team,  all 
become  victim  of  "March  Madness." 

Generating  enthusiasm  from  Chicago  to  Carbondale, 
basketball  fanatics  pack  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly 
Hall  on  successive  weekends  to  watch  the  eight  finalists  vie 
for  number  one. 

There  are  eight  division  one  college  basketball  teams 
between  Chicago  and  Carbondale.  Eight  teams  that  have 
the  potential  of  generating  enthusiasm  that  could  only  be 
outdone  by  the  NCAA  tournament  itself. 

Bradley  basketball  coach  Joe  Stowell  fells  a  tournament 
involving  Illinois  schools  could  be  the  best  intra-state 
tourney  in  the  country,  and  his  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  his 
coaching  rivals. 

Saluki  skipper  Paul  Lambert  gives  the  idea  his  approval. 
Loyola  bossman  Jerr>'  Lyne  says  it  would  be  good  for  the 
sport.  De  Paul's  Ray  Meyer  sees  it  as  an  interest  creator  for 
the  fans.  Illinois  State  coach  Gene  Smithson  believes  it 
would  establish  tradition  and  reap  economic  benefits  as 
well. 

So,  whv  has  there  been  no  tournament? 


Ulinois  cdkge 
ball  tournament? 


Illinois  coaches  at  ISU,  Bradley,  De  Paul,  Northwestern 
and  Northern  Illinois  fingered  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
the  culprit. 

"They're  afraid  of  their  image,  and  they  refuse  to  play 
any  Illinois  schools  outside  the  Big  Ten,  said  the  rivals  of 
Illinois  skipper  Lou  Henson. 

Henson  seeks  his  alibi  from  the  school's  high  pressured 
status  seeking  alumni  contingent,  who  expects  him  to  bring 
back  the  biggest  trophy  if  Illinois  chooses  to  enter  a  tourna- 
ment of  this  kind. 

You  try  telling  our  alumni  that  our  program  is  not  as 
strong  as  Illinois  State,  De  Paul,  or  SIU.  They  see  us  as  the 
state's  university,  and  that  creates  a  status  position  that 
puts  us  ahead  of  everyone  else. 

Illinois'  other  big  ten  school,  of  course,  is  Northwestern. 
The  conference's  only  privately  funded  school  gives  the 
tournament  the  green  light. 

Wildcat  Coach  Tex  Winter  feels  the  tournament  could 
not  be  effective,  though,  without  the  participation  of  all 
eight  schools. 

Such  an  opinion  is  held  by  the  minority.  Illinois  State, 
DePaul,  Northern  Illinois,  and  Loylola  have  lost  their 
patience  with  the  others  and  have  organized  a  four  team 
showdown  to  be  staged  next  Christmas. 
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Another  persistent  wrinkle  concerns  the  whereabouts  for 
such  an  event. 

Loyola's  Jerry  Lyne  favors  a  rotating  basis  between  SIU 
and  Illinois  State. 

"It  wouldn't  work  in  Chicago  because  with  the  offering  of 
pro  sports,  the  town  is  more  selective  and  the  audience  is 
more  sophisticated.  In  cities  like  Bloomington  and  Carbon- 
dale,  it  would  be  a  big  event  and  might  sell  better." 

But  Chicago  hasn't  been  wiped  out  of  the  picture.  NIU 
skipper  John  McCougal  favors  Chicago  because  of  the 
neutrality  it  offers,  as  opposed  to  one  school  profiting  from 
home  court  advantage. 

The  scheduled  date  for  this  event  is  also  a  bit  cloudy. 
Christmas  break  is  a  logical  choice,  but  the  absence  of 
students  who  have  returned  home  by  then  provokes  second 
thoughts. 

The  end  result  for  basketball  fans  seems  to  be  apparent. 
Enjoy  your  holidays  at  home  and  hope  your  school  makes  it 
to  the  NCAA  tournament.  If  they  don't,  relive  your  high 
school  days  and  cheer  your  alma  mater  on  to  number  one. 
State  tournaments  for  Illinois  basketball  seems  to  be  high 
school  stuff. 

-  -  Wally  GuUick 


-  Mike  Rovtek 
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It  is  expected  that  Coach  Linn  Long  will  schedule  at  least 
a  half  dozen  nationally  ranked  teams  every  seasons.  It's  the 
only  way  a  coach  can  bring  prominence  to  a  wrestling 
program,  especially  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  Colorado  grad  is  used  to  wrestling  prominent  schools 
and  wanted  nothing  more  this  season  than  a  better  record 
than  last  year's  disappointing  50-18  dual  meet  mark. 

By  Feb.  3,  Long's  "youngsters,"  as  he  likes  to  call  his 
squad,  had  recorded  five  dual  meet  victories  against  10 
losses. 

The  problem  the  Salukis  faced  this  season  was  a  squad  of 
only  13.  three  being  seniors.  Five  of  Long's  "youngsters" 
had  .500,  or  better,  overall  individual  records  after  meeting 
archrival  LI  of  I  the  first  weekend  of  February. 

Seven  nationally  ranked  teams  dotted  SIU's  schedule. 
This  was  a  necessity  in  preparing  individual's  for  district 
meets  which  qualify  wrestlers  for  the  NCAA  Championship 
tournament  Mar.  16-18  in  College  Park,  Md. 

Of  good  possibilities  to  fair  well  in  the  Midwest  Regional 
Tourney  at  Air  Force  Academy  in  early  March,  are  SIU's 
lighter  weight  class  wrestlers  and  one  190-pounder. 

Junior  .John  Gross  (118  lbs.)  is  healthy  this  season  and 
boasted  a  15-9  individual  mark  going  into  the  Feb.  3  dual 
meet  at  home  against  9th  ranked  Oklahoma. 

-  -  Mike  Roytek 


Teammate  Bill  Ramsden  (126  lbs.),  one  of  three  seniors, 
was  edging  at  13-12-1.  KnowTi  as  "Obee"  to  teammates  and 
friends,  Ramsden  is  a  smart  wrestler,  but  had  no  depen- 
dable back-up  without  someone  grappling  out  of  their 
weight  class. 

Sophomore  Paul  Hibbs  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  Coach 
Long,  piling  up  18  wins  against  just  6  losses  by  mid- 
February. 

The  Mount  Morris,  Mich,  native  will  be  a  building  stone 
for  SIU  next  season  along  with  190-pounder  Tom  V'izzi,  who 
rang  up  a  mark  alongside  Hibbs. 

Dale  Eggart,  senior,  moved  up  to  150-pounds  this  season 
after  going  at  126  and  134  last  year.  His  consistent  perfor- 
mance earned  him  a  16-9  by  mid-February. 

What  the  Salukis  have  been  in  dire  need  of  since  Ail- 
Americans  Joe  Goldsmith,  Jim  Horvath,  and  Mark 
Wiessen  graduated  two  years  ago  has  been  a  leader.  Clyde 
Ruffin  was  merely  a  leader-by-doing  last  season. 

Junior's  Russ  Zintack  and  Vizzi  seem  to  be  displaying 
some  of  that  lost  leadership  this  year.  More  will  be  needed 
from  them  next  season  along  with  people  like  Hibbs. 

Coach  Long's  schedule's  don't  get  easier,  but  they  never 
get  boring. 

-  -  Joe  Paschen 
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"K  you're  crazy  enough,  you'll  be  a  good  wrestler." 

Junior  John  Gross  is  another  in  a  long  line  of  SIU 
wrestlers  who  has  quoted  the  above  when  asked  what  makes 
him  go  one-on-one  on  a  mat  before  a  lot  of  people  to  whip  an 
opponent. 

"Crazy  is  having  fun,"  said  the  curly-haired  grappler. 
"It's  just  a  matter  of  doing  a  dare  to  see  how  it  feels.  It's 
when  you  do  something  that  someone  else  doesn't  un- 
derstand." 

Des  Plaines  native  John  Gross  has  been  whipping  op- 
ponents on  a  circled  mat  since  he  was  a  freshman  at  Maine 
West  High  School. 

"He  rarely  lost,"  boasted  younger  sister  Kim,  a 
sophomore  at  SIU.  "In  high  school  it  was  different  though. 
There  were  always  spotlights  and  big  crowds  at  meets.  Our 
family  would  be  the  loudest.  We  would  always  talk  about 
wrestling  at  the  dinner  table  and  help  support  John  any 
way  we  could." 

With  three  sisters  and  supportive  parents,  John  was  as  he 
put  it,  "somewhat  spoiled." 

"The  first  time  I  ever  really  saw  John  show  any  emotion 
was  when  he  won  state,"  said  Kim. 

Seconds  after  the  referee  had  lifted  Gross'  right  arm  high 
into  the  air,  signaling  him  state  champion  at  105  pounds, 
John  and  his  coach  hugged  each  other,  showing  off  un- 
removable smiles. 

"I  felt  on  top  of  the  world,"  said  Gross,  now  with  a  shy 
smile.  "Girls  liked  me.  They  would  talk  to  me  all  the  time.  I 
was  real  popular." 

Once  state  champ,  John  received  numerous  letters  from 
colleges  interested  in  his  mat  services.  But  he  never 
bothered  to  write  any  back,  having  little  motivation  to  at- 
tend college  at  the  time. 

Then  he  visited  some  friends  at  SIU  and  liked  the  cam- 
pus (a  familiar  tale  among  SIU  athletes).  Coach  Linn  Long 
offered  him  a  four-year  scholarship.  He  took  it  happily. 

Freshman  year  for  John  was  an  enjoyable  one.  He  wrestl- 
ed for  a  better  than  500  record.  The  Salukis  were  ranked  in 
the  top  20  most  of  the  season,  and  he  was  their  number  one 
wrestler  at  118  pounds. 

But  1976-77  was  a  different  story.  The  wins  became  fewer 
for  the  team.  The  crowds  at  the  SIU  Arena  got  smaller.  The 
long  hours  of  practice  became  more  tedious.  Wrestling  was 
no  longer  fun  for  John  Gross.  He  still  finished  20-9-1  for 
himself. 

"It's  a  job  now,"  admitted  the  junior.  "In  high  school 
when  the  season  was  over,  it  was  over.  At  SIU  we're  ex- 
pected to  work  out  during  the  off-season  too.  And  I  hate  to 
run. 

Coach  Long  would  not  last  long  at  a  Marine  Corps  drill 
instructor's  audition.  He  would  be  asked  to  begin  that 
afternoon. 

Long  runs  his  "youngsters,"  especially  those  who  break 
rules.  One  rule  says  no  one  visits  bars  during  road  trips. 

Gross  and  a  couple  of  teammates  were  found  lounging  in 
a  hotel  disco  in  Colorado  tipping  a  few  Coors.  Their  punish- 
ment was  labeled,  "Nightime  Lament,"  and  involved  15 
minutes  of  running  up  and  down  the  stairs  inside  the  Arena 
before  practice  and  extra  laps  during  regular  running 
sessions. 

Practices  in  the  upper  east  concourse  of  the  Arena  for  the 
Saluki  grapplers  are  no  holiday.  Long  has  every  exercise 
and  drill  planned  to  run  a  specific  amount  of  time,  then 
everyone  moves  onto  the  next  one.  But  everyone  respects 


Gross! 

the  coach. 

"He  knows  his  shit,"  said  John.  "He  knows  every  move 
one  can  ask  of  him.  But  like  me,  he  doesn't  come  out  and 
tell  you.  You  have  to  ask." 

John  is  a  very  private  person.  One  who  will  sit  aside  from 
everyone  else  at  a  party  and  watch  TV  while  chugging  Pep- 
si's and  sharing  in  other  party  delights. 

"I  don't  really  like  beer  or  hard  liquor  but  I  will  drink  for 
a  buzz,"  John  honestly  admitted.  "But  I've  got  a  sweet 
tooth  and  it  makes  it  hard  to  stay  down  to  weight. 

Gross  will  sit  up  nights,  not  worrying  about  his  next  op- 
ponent, but  about  food.  He  finds  it  hard  to  study  during  the 
season  because  of  nervousness. 

When  not  relaxing  to  the  sounds  of  REO  Speedwagon, 
Foreigner,  or  Charlie  Daniels  Band,  John  finds  time  to  en- 
joy nature. 

"I  like  to  go  out  to  the  cliffs  at  surrounding  lakes,"  said 
the  health  education  major.  "Diving  off  cliffs  and  climbing 
is  fun.  That's  where  I  can  be  crazy  and  not  get  hurt." 

He  considers  his  close  friendships  with  fellow  teammates 
and  personal  pride  the  backbone  behind  his  staying  on  the 
team.  Losing  his  scholarship  leaves  little  doubt  on  the  deci- 
sion. 

John  plans  to  go  to  Florida  and  "just  screw  around"  after 
graduation  in  May  of  1979. 

Aspirations  of  coaching  his  favorite  sport  seem  dismal 
right  now  because  he  realizes  he  is  not  forward  enough  to  be 
a  good  teacher. 

He  also  knows  wrestling  leaves  few  roads  leading  out  of 
college  besides  coaching.  John  may  start  a  business  some- 
day, but  what  dominates  his  mind  most  is  making  it  to 
nationals. 

"It's  awfully  damn  hard  to  win  at  the  national  meet," 
said  John.  "Like  high  school,  if  it  happens,  great,  if  not, 
well  there's  still  going  to  be  a  tomorrow." 

Win  or  lose,  his  biggest  fans  are  still  his  family.  They 
don't  get  to  see  him  wrestle  much  anymore,  except  for  Kim, 
but  they  still  remember  him  by  the  phrase,  "unbelievable." 
A  remark  repeated  often  by  John's  dad,  John,  after  his  son's 
quick  pins  and  victories  at  Maine  West. 

Older  sister  Cherri  placed  the  phrase  on  the  cover  of  a 
scrapbook  she  put  together  showing  her  only  brother's  prep 
wrestling  heroics.  There  are  still  several  blank  pages  in  the 
back  of  the  binder.  They  are  there  to  record  his  college 
career.  The  first  blank  page  reads,  "Don't  let  it  end  here. 
Finish  the  book  with  a  win  at  the  NCAA  Championships." 

With  a  few  less  Pepsi's,  a  few  more  "Nighttime  Laments" 
and  just  enough  craziness,  John  Gross'  scrapbook  just  may 
have  a  happy  ending. 

-  -  Joe  Paschen 
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Gj^mnastics 


Gymnastics  is  a  sacrificial  sport.  And  if  enough  pain  is 
endured,  the  hurt  will  turn  to  honor  at  the  season's  end. 

SIl'  p>mnastics  Coach  Bill  Meade  represents  that  type  of 
attitude,  and  it's  not  just  a  sacrifice  of  his  time. (For  that 
he's  paid.) 

Meade  escapes  the  stereotype  role  of  letting  seasonal 
records  do  his  talking.  He's  concerned  with  how  he  can  help 


his  team  members  become  the  nation's  best  at  what  they 
do,  and  a  season  record  is  many  times  sacrificed. 

"I'm  not  concerned  with  won  and  lost  records.  I  want  to 
expose  my  kids  to  the  best  competition,  and  if  it  means  low 
team  placements  during  regular  season  meets,  that  doesn't 
bother  me,"  said  the  veteran  of  22  seasons. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  scare  them  off,  Meade  uses  his 
heavy  schedule  as  a  recruiting  asset  when  he  signs  on  new- 
comers from  the  high  school  ranks. 

"I  want  the  kid  to  want  to  come  to  SIU,  I'm  not  out  here 
to  deliver  sales  pitches  that  will  leave  him  no  other  choice," 
explained  Meade. 

Just  for  the  record,  there  are  many  that  "want"  to  come 
to  SIU.  Meade's  mail  is  made  up  of  letters  from  students 
and  coaches  who  are  interested  in  polishing  their  art  at  SIU. 

On  back  to  back  weekends  this  season,  Meade  scheduled 
the  nation's  best  gymnastics  teams,  Oklahoma  and  Indiana 
State. 

Junior  Rick  Adams  responded  to  the  competition  with  a 
53-plus  mark  in  the  all-around,  and  when  Meade  reveals  a 
roster  that  has  no  seniors,  other  coaches  become  leary. 

Meade  did  not  consider  the  NCAA  qualifying  round  to  be 
unreachable  for  his  Saluki  pups,  but  next  season  he'll  make 
his  big  push  for  the  national  title;  a  prize  his  teams  have 
claimed  on  four  different  years. 

A  trio  of  freshmen  like  Warren  Brantley,  Randy  Bettis 
and  Rob  Coleman  are  making  that  future  look  bright,  while 
pitting  their  skills  against  the  country's  finest. 

"In  a  sport  like  gymnastics,  you  become  real  close  to 
these  kids.  You  see  how  they're  attempting  to  discipline 
themselves  to  where  they  push  their  bodies  to  the  fullest. 
Just  watching  them  do  well  is  what  I  work  for.  When  I  see 
that  winning  expression  in  their  eyes,  that's  what  makes  the 
world  go  round." 

Meide  has  been  no  stranger  to  that  expression  from  his 
kids,  both  now  and  in  years  past.  Three  of  Meade's  former 
pupils  have  competed  in  the  Olympic  games,  five  have  done 
their  thing  in  the  Pan  American  games,  and  four  have 
challenged  the  globe  in  the  World  Championships. 
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Chuck  Hodes 


If  Mead's  philosophy  and  attitude  is  accepted  as  readily 
as  his  expertise  on  any  of  the  gymnastics  apparatus,  that  il- 
lustrious list  of  competitors  who  have  gone  up  against  the 
world  will  surely  grow. 

-  -  Wally  Gullick 
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Swimmii^ 


After  finishing  16th  in  the  NCAA  Nationals  last  season, 
the  tankers  had  an  optimistic  outlook  towards  this  season. 
With  16  lettermen  returning  and  the  happy  transition  from 
the  old  Pulliam  pool  facilities  to  the  new  recreation 
building  pool,  coach  Bob  Steele  felt  the  1977-78  team  could 
improve  on  last  year's  finish. 

Last  year's  team  lost  Mike  Salerno,  Dave  Swenson,  Rick 


Fox  and  Dave  Boyd  to  graduation.  Salerno  and  Swenson 
were  verv'  instrumental  in  SIU's  finish  in  the  NCAA  top  20. 
Salerno  finished  in  the  top  six  for  three  years  in  the  200- 
yard  butterfly,  and  Swenson  was  in  the  top  12  in  the  1,650 
freestyle  for  three  consecutive  years. 

However,  the  team  had  an  entirely  fresh  look  this  season, 
mainly  due  to  the  new  pool.  When  speaking  of  the  Olympic- 
sized  pool,  one  can  only  speak  in  superlatives.  Ever.'  team 
that  visited  SIU  this  season  has  mar\eled  at  the  new  facili- 
ty. Many  coaches  geared  their  conditioning  around  their 
visit  to  SIU.  Because  the  pool  is  so  fast,  many  coaches  tried 
to  qualify  for  the  nationals  when  they  swam  in  Carbondale. 
To  sight  just  one  example,  Alabama  qualified  eight  in- 
dividuals and  two  relays  on  its  visit  to  SIU. 

Coach  Steele  feels  the  facility  will  help  SIU's  swimming 
program  in  many  areas.  Not  only  did  the  pool  help  this 
year's  swimmers  improve  their  times,  but  it  is  also  quite  a 
draw  for  high  school  swimmers  looking  for  a  college  to  at- 
tend. 

Compared  to  last  year,  the  swimmers  matured 
remarkably.  This  year's  team  had  In  sophomores,  all  but 
two  being  lettermen.  Diving  coach  Julian  Krug,  especially 
felt  the  growth  with  divers  Rick  Theobald,  Bill  Cashmore 
and  dan.'  Mastey,  all  of  whom  are  sophomores. 

Krug  said,  "All  my  divers  have  really  matured  in  ability, 
style  and  poise  compared  to  last  year,  particularly  Rick 
Theobald  who  has  finished  first  or  second  in  almost  every 
meet  we've  been  in  this  season." 

Krug,  a  diving  champion  himself,  has  been  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  SIL''s  swimming  program.  Steele  commented 
that,  "Julian  is  such  an  excellent  teacher  and  he  gets  along 
great  with  the  divers.  We  would  really  hate  to  lose  him." 
Krug  has  turned  freshmen  with  no  high  school  competition 
into  aggressive  competitors  by  their  sophomore  year. 

This  year's  co-captains,  three-year  letterman  Steve  Jack 


and  two-year  letterman  Greg  Porter,  both  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  fill  on  the  team.  According  to  Steele,  "they  lead 
dry  land  drills  at  the  beginning  of  each  practice  and  answer 
questions  for  the  younger,  less-experienced  swimmers. 
They  also  cheer  the  crowds  on  at  meets,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, they  motivate  the  team  in  practices  and  meets." 

Porter,  a  junior,  demonstrated  his  ability  in  last  year's 
nationals  by  finishing  eighth  in  the  100-yard  butterfly. 

The  tankers  had  a  2-2  dual  meet  record  at  the  time  of  this 
publication,  but  that  record  is  deceiving.  SIU's  three  home 
dates  consisted  of  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  all 
nationally  ranked.  Alabama  was  the  first  team  to  visit  the 
new  pool,  and  it  showed  its  pleasure  with  the  facility  by 
trouncing  the  Salukis  72-41.  Divers  Theobald  and  Cahmore 
paced  SIU  by  taking  first  and  second  place  honors  in  the 
one-  and  three-  meter  diving  events. 

Southern's  freshman  standout,  David  Parker,  who's  from 
Coventry,  England,  has  really  filled  in  the  hole  left  by 
Swenson  in  the  1,650-,  1,000-,  and  500-  yard  freestyle. 
Parker  was  hampered  in  the  middle  of  the  season  because  of 
a  weight  lifting  program  that  never  worked  well  with  him. 
Parker,  who  is  internationally  ranked,  learned  how  tough 
collegiate  competition  can  be  in  the  Alabama  and  Indiana 
meets. 

Indiana's  distance  freestyler  Djan  Madruga,  paced  the 
Hoosiers  81-32  victory  over  the  Salukis  by  edging  out 
Parker  in  both  the  1,000-  and  500-yard  freestyle.  Both  of 
Madruga's  times  set  pool  records  and  qualified  him  for  the 
nationals.  But  the  big  event  for  the  SIU  swimmers  was  Greg 
Porter  qualifying  for  the  nationals  in  the  200-yard  butterfly. 
Porter's  time  of  1:50.677,  was  the  Saluki's  only  first  place 
finish  in  the  swimming  events.  However,  coach  Steele  was 
not  upset  in  the  one-sided  defeat  because  the  times  were 
improving  compared  to  earlier  in  the  season. 

According  to  Steele,  "the  dual  meet  record  is  not  very  im- 
portant. What's  important  is  how  the  swimmers  progress  in 
their  times  and  their  conditioning.  They  have  to  strive  to 
build  up  their  power  and  stamina  for  the  end  of  the  season 
...  for  the  NCAA  Nationals." 

When  referring  to  the  nationals,  Krug  said,  "Depth 
doesn't  count  in  the  nationals.  What  a  team  needs  is  a  cou- 
ple of  outstanding  performances.  Only  the  top  notch 
swimmers  around  the  country  make  it  that  far.  We  hope  to 
have  four  and  possibly  five  go  to  Long  Beach  for  the  NCAA 
National." 

-  -  John  J.  Martin 


-  -Ernie  Branson 
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Track 


Who  needs  an  indoor  tacility'!"  Who  needs  a  quality  out- 
door track?  Who  needs  a  home  schedule'^ 

Ever\'one  who  expects  to  compete  with  the  other  top 
collegiate  track  and  field  teams  in  the  nation  does.  So  the 
saying  goes. 

That    saying   does   not   exist   at   SIU.   The   defending 


Missouri  Valley  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Track  and  Field  team 
from  Carbondale  has  none  of  the  above  questions  circled 
with  a  "we  do." 

The  Salukis  have  never  had  an  indoor  track  and  field 
house.  They  may  never  get  one  either. 

"We  are  so  far  down  on  the  priority  list  in  the  SIl'  budget 
that  I  get  dizzy  l(K)king  for  our  name."  said  head  coach  Lew 
Hnrtzog. 

The  Texas  panhandle  native  admitted.  "Hell,  we  don't 
really  need  one.  We've  proved  that  in  the  past,  but  it  would 
sure  help.  These  last  two  winters  have  hurt  us.  Especially 
this  year's." 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  .southern  Illinois  was  hit  by 
a  massive  snow  storm.  Sharing  the  stairways  and  hallways 


of  the  SIL'  Arena  with  the  basketball  team,  wrestlers,  gym- 
nastics teams,  and  baseball  squad  makes  for  a  closet  with 
no  room  to  hang  your  pants. 

Hartzog  and  his  Salukis  went  into  the  Illinois  Inter- 
coUegiates  with  a  2-2  dual  meet  record  and  an  underdog 
rating  behind  the  host  school,  U  of  I. 

"The  weather  is  finally  catching  up  with  us."  said  Hart- 
zog, about  the  arctic-like  conditions  which  covered  much  of 
the  nation  in  January  of  '78.  "We've  had  decent  southern 
Illinois  winters  in  the  past,  but  this  year  we've  only  been 
able  to  train  outdoors  for  two  days.  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
possibly  be  able  to  compete  against  Illinois.  I'll  be  happy  if 
we  get  by  Eastern  and  the  rest  of  the  field." 

Getting  by  U  of  I  is  one  thing.  Getting  to  the  Valley  title 
is  another.  SIU  has  the  people  to  defend  the  MVC  titles.  By 
early  Februar>-  SIU  had  qualified  for  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionship slated  for  the  first  weekend  of  March  in  Detroit. 

Sprinter  Mike  Kee  ran  6.1  in  the  60-yard  dash.  Cross 
country  newcomer  Mike  Bisase  hit  4:05.4  in  the  mile 
run — six-tenths  of  a  second  under  the  national  qualifying 
time. 

Teammate  Andy  Roberts  flew  for  a  school  record  in 
qualifying  for  the  60-yard  high  hurdles  in  7.2  seconds. 

Roberts  also  hit  a  school  record  of  6.8  in  the  60-yard  in- 
termediate hurdles. 

Rick  Rock  leaped  a  half  inch  more  than  he  had  to  in 
qualifying  for  the  long  jump  at  25'.'". 

Teammate  John  Marks  surpassed  national  qualifying  in 
the  shot  put  by  six  inches  in  SIl"s  first  meet  at  Lawrence. 
Kan.,  when  he  tossed  the  r2-pound  ball  60'6". 

David  Lee,  an  outstanding  freshman,  and  Steve  Lively 
are  just  one  second  off  from  qualifying  at  48.4  in  the  440- 
yard  dash  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Outdoor  javelin  expert  Bob  Roggy  surprised  a  few  when 
he  leaped  6'8"  in  the  long  jump  early  in  the  season.  Three 
more  inches  up  and  over,  and  Bob  goes  to  Detroit  for  spring 
break. 

The  Salukis  finished  up  their  dual  meet  season  with  a  tri- 
ple dual  at  Illinois  State  against  the  Redbirds  and  N'RI, 
before  ascending  on  natural-site  Columbia,  Mo.,  for  defense 
of  their  Valley  indoor  crown. 

The  Illinois  State  Relays  were  the  first  weekend  of 
March.  .A  warm-up  to  the  NCAA's  the  next  week.  SIl'  tied 
for  l.Sth  nationally  last  year. 

The  outdoor  season  starts  in  April  and  only  one  home 
meet  is  on  SIU's  schedule  for  McAndrew  Stadium. 

No  one  wants  to  run  on  an  eight  lane  track  that  doesn't 
help  their  times. 

Who  needs  a  track  and  field  team  anyway? 

SIU  does! 

•  -  Joe  Paschen 
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Indoor  track: 
a  real  runarotind 


When  the  icy  breath  of  January  winds  blows  across 
Southern  Illinois  and  the  winters  frigid  fingers  have  a  firm 
grip  on  the  Midwest,  it's  time  for  tracksters  throughout  the 
heartland  to  take  to  the  indoor  circuit. 

At  SIU,  however,  runners  are  more  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  invigorating  feeling  of  a  natural  breeze  through  their 
hair.  It's  not  that  they're  fresh  air  freaks,  it's  a  matter  of 
facilities.  SIU  has  no  indoor  track  complex. 

While  University  of  Illinois  runners  run  happy  go-lucky 
in  a  beautiful  indoor  facility,  their  SIU  counterparts  are 
bundling  up  in  double  knit,  thermal  lined  sweat  suits  and 
treading  over  icy  outdoor  paths. 
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The  need  for  an  indoor  track  isn't  news  to  SIU  ad- 
ministrators. Several  times  in  the  last  15  years  money  has 
been  allocated  to  build  an  indoor  track  facility.  The  original 
plans  for  the  Arena  called  for  a  second  annex  which  was  to 
house  an  olympic-size  swimming  pool  and  an  indoor  track. 
But  like  so  many  grandiose  %-isions  of  planners,  the  indoor 
track  wilted  before  the  harsh  realities  of  finance  and 
priorities.  The  money  for  the  track  was  diverted  to  other 
causes  and  SIU  remained  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Behind  this  chilling  saga,  however,  lies  a  warm  success 
storv.  In  the  last  year,  SIU  has  won  the  state  indoor  track  ti- 
tle." 

Coach  Lew  Hartzog  said  he  uses  the  fact  that  SIU  doesn't 
have  an  indoor  track  as  an  inspirational  point,  hoping 
adversity  will  make  his  runners  tougher  competitors. 

Hartzog  said  his  runners  weren't  in  as  good  condition 
earlier  this  year. 

"If  we  have  a  normal  southern  Illinois  winter  we  won't 
miss  a  week  of  practice  during  the  winter."  Hartzog  said. 
"But  the  last  two  winters  have  been  unusually  harsh.  If  we 
have  a  clear  street  we'll  practice." 

"The  only  disadvantages  of  not  having  an  indoor  track 


are  SIU  students  don't  get  a  chance  to  see  the  team,  and  it 
also  hurts  our  recruiting.  We  manage  to  get  two  outstanding 
runners  a  year  to  come  to  SIU.  If  we  had  an  indoor  track  im- 
agine what  we  could  do." 

With  that  Hartzog  stopped  and  pondered  the  situation 
for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  anymore,"  he  said,  jokingly. 
"If  I  start  thinking  about  it,  I'll  get  bitter,  and  if  I'm  bitter, 
I  can't  do  anyone  any  good." 

-  -  J.VV.  Campbell 
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Juniors 
turn  pro 


When  SIU  baseball  Coach  Itchy  Jones  opened  his  fall 
baseball  camp,  nearly  100  potential  players  were  present, 
but  there  were  three  glaring  weaknesses  that  Itchy  didn't 
think  he'd  have  to  worry  about  until  next  year. 

The  talented  trio  of  no  shows  included  centerfielder 
George  Vukovich,  second  baseman  Neil  Fiala,  and  third 
baseman  Rick  Murray.  All  three  absentee's  were  in- 
strumental in  SIU's  third  place  finish  at  the  College  World 
Series,  but  their  urge  to  play  for  money  voided  their  senior 
year  of  eligibility. 

Vukovich  earned  what  he  called  a  "big  bonus"  to  sign 
with  the  Phillies,  while  Neil  Fiala  and  Rick  Murray  became 
property  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  this  past  summer. 

"It  doesn't  bother  me  to  see  a  player  give  up  that  fourth 
year  in  favor  of  playing  pro  ball.  Kthey  feel  they've  learned 
all  they  can  here,  then  the  move  up  is  a  good  one.  I  don't 


counsel  them  either  way  though,  that's  what  they  have 
parents  for,"  explained  Jones. 

Whether  they  learned  all  that's  possible  could  be  subject 
for  endless  debate,  but  the  opposition  would  surely  attest  to 
their  abilities. 

Vukovich  paced  the  Salukis  in  hitting  with  a  .325  mark, 
and  swiped  a  club  high  31  bases  in  '77.  In  three  seasons  as  a 
Saluki  the  Arlington  Heights  native  compiled  a  .329 
average,  knocked  in  90  runs  with  13  homers,  and  stole  54 
bases  in  154  games. 

While  appearing  in  one  less  game  over  his  three  year 
span,  Murry  matched  Vukovich  in  total  hits  with  171,  of 
which  17  were  homers.  He  sports  a  career  batting  mark  of 
.326,  which  includes  an  eye-popping  1,398  during  his 
sophomore  year.  His  ability  to  hit  with  men  on  base  was 
reflected  in  his  RBI  total  of  107. 
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sir  inherited  Fiaia  from  a  junior  college  in  St.  Louis, 
thus  enjoyinf,'  his  services  for  only  107  frames  in  twosea.sons. 
Collecting  111  hits  in  that  span  brought  his  two  year  bat- 
ting mark  to  .333.  He  also  stole  33  bases  and  drove  in  47 
runs  while  hitting  five  homers. 

Unfortunately  their  debuts  in  the  pro  farm  ranks  did  not 
reveal  comparative  marks,  but  none  of  them  have  any 
regrets  about  waiving  that  fourth  year  of  eligibility. 

(letting  that  degree  is  a  commitment  shared  by  the  trio, 
it  will  just  have  to  come  a  little  later  than  planned.  All 
agreed  that  the  time  was  right  to  make  the  move  up. 

"The  money  was  right,  i  was  coming  off  a  good  year,  and 
being  a  junior  allowed  me  to  carry  more  bargaining  power. 
They  knew  it  would  take  a  good  offer  to  lure  me  away  from 
school.  I  loved  it  down  there,"  said  \'ukovich  in  an  inter- 
view at  his  home  in  Arlington  Heights. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  play  pro  ball.  The  team  was  com- 
ing off  a  good  year,  and  the  Cardinals  showed  interest  in 


me.  When  I  talked  with  them,  they  satisfied  my  financial 
demands  with  an  adequate  contract."  recalled  Murray. 

"I'm  perfectly  happy  with  what  I  did.  I'm  19  hours  away 
from  a  degree,  which  I'll  get  this  fall  semester,  and  I  signed 
for  what  I'd  call  a  good  bonus,  considering  I  was  drafted  in 
the  32nd  round,"  explained  Fiala. 

Fiala  made  the  most  progress  during  his  first  stint  in  the 
minors,  while  Murray  shuffied  his  bags  to  three  cities,  and 
\'ukovich  was  sent  home  to  have  surgery  on  the  fractured 
thumb  he  aggravated  after  four  innings  of  playing  time. 

"I  played  with  it  broken  in  the  College  World  Series,  but 
the  Phillies  wanted  it  taken  care  of  after  I  spent  only  one 
week  with  their  Class  A  club  in  Auborn,  N.Y.."  explained 
Vukovich. 

The  former  Saluki  star  was  assigned  to  the  Phils  instruc- 
tional camp  at  Clearwater,  Fla.  before  being  invited  to  spr- 
ing training. 

"I  hope  to  move  up  quickly.  I  don't  want  to  spend  eight  or 
nine  years  in  the  minors.  If  I  can't  get  out  of  "A"  ball  in  two 
or  three  years,  I'll  pack  it  in." 

Murray  called  three  different  cities  home  during  his  three 
month  summer  stint  as  a  Cardinal  minor  leaguer. 

It  began  with  a  two-week  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  and 
competition  in  the  Florida  State  League.  Then  came  a 
month  in  Gastonia,  N.C.  before  taking  up  residence  in 
Calgary.  Canada,  the  St.  Louis  rookie  league,  200  miles 
north  of  the  Montana  border. 

"I  kept  telling  myself  to  be  patient,  things  will  work  out.  I 
wasn't  getting  any  playing  time  at  either  of  the  two  class 
"A"  teams  in  St.  Pete  or  Gastonia,  so  they  moved  me  to 
Canada  when  their  second  baseman  was  injured.  I'd  never 
played  it  but  gave  it  a  try.  and  did  an  adequate  job,"  said 
Murray. 

Rick  was  a  17th  round  draft  pick,  and  despite  his  trying 
summer,  he  convinced  himself  that  he  made  the  right  deci- 
sion to  play  for  money. 

"I  don't  have  any  second  thoughts.  St.  Louis  was  quite 
^ood  to  me,  and  I'm  convinced  the  money  they  spent  on  me 
indicates  that  I'll  be  moving  up  in  their  organization. 

Both  Fiala  and  Murray  were  hoping  to  land  positions  on 
the  Cardinal  top  "A"  team  in  St.  Pete  after  spring  training. 

Murray  clubbed  a  pair  of  homers,  batted  in  15  runs  and 
hit  .270  after  a  slow  start  with  the  Calgary  team.  Fiala  also 
struggled  at  the  outset,  managing  only  a  .120  batting 
average  in  the  first  20  games  for  the  Gastonia  club.  He  turn- 
ed it  around  during  the  second  half  of  the  season,  though, 
and  helped  his  team  capture  the  West  Carolina  League  title 
by  hitting  over  ..300  and  .260  for  the  season. 

"I  think  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time  to  make  the  proper 
adjustments  to  the  type  of  pitching.  What  really  pleased  me 
was  my  fielding.  I  made  only  two  errors,  which  is  the  best 
I've  ever  done,"  noted  Fiala. 

Coach  Jones  had  to  find  replacements  for  his  early  depar- 
tures this  past  spring.  If  similar  weaknesses  hinder  the 
parent  clubs  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  Vukovich,  Fiala 
and  Murray  will  be  on  the  way  up. 

-  -Marc  Galassini 

-  -  Wallv  GuIIick 
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"Itchy"  takes 
prize  pupil  on 
a  "round  trip" 


A  typical  baseball  road  trip  for  the  Salukis  takes  them  to 
such  garden  spots  as  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Oxford,  Ohio  and 
Edwardsville,  111.  After  touring  such  vacation  paradises 
throughout  the  spring.  Coach  Itchy  Jones  longs  for  an  an- 
nual trip  to  beautiful  downtown  Omaha  in  June  for  the 
College  World  Series. 

Jones  and  catcher  Steve  Stieb  got  a  break  from  that 
travel  routine  last  November  at  a  time  when  Saluki 
baseball  players  are  usually  feeling  the  first  pains  of  winter 
along  with  everyone  else.  Jones  and  Stieb  were  members  of 
the  United  States  baseball  contingent  at  the  Intercontinen- 
tal Cups  Games,  which  were  held  Nov.  10-25  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  Jones  was  the  head  coach  of  the  U.S.  entry  and 
Stieb  was  one  of  the  20  players  on  the  roster. 

The  Saluki  mentor,  who  has  guided  the  Salukis  to  a  307- 
82  record  and  three  World  Series  appearances  in  his  eight 
years  at  the  helm,  coached  the  U.S.  squad  to  a  12-2  record, 
the  best  overall  record  in  the  competition.  However,  the 
Americans  had  to  settle  for  second  place  when  they  were 
defeated  by  South  Korea  in  the  championship  game,  5-4,  on 
a  two-run  single  late  in  the  game.  The  U.S.  had  beaten 
South  Korea  twice  earlier  in  the  competition. 

The  nine  countries  in  the  competition  played  a  round- 
robin  schedule  to  start  the  tournament  and  the  U.S.  won  all 
eight  games  in  the  initial  round.  After  the  round-robin  the 
six  teams  with  the  best  records  played  a  series  of  games  in 
which  each  team  was  eliminated  after  suffering  two  defeats. 

The  Americans  won  four  more  games  in  the  second  round 
and  dropped  a  4-0  decision  to  Nicaragua.  South  Korea 
reached  the  title  game  and  avenged  the  two  earlier  losses  to 
the  U.S. 

Jones'  teams  are  usually  strong  in  the  fundamentals  of 
the  game,  but  it  was  a  fundamental  mistake  that  cost  the 
U.S.  a  chance  to  win  the  competition.  The  winning  hit  for 
the  Koreans  came  after  they  successfully  executed  a  double 
steal. 

"We  told  our  players  before  the  game  that  if  they  (South 
Korea)  had  runners  on  first  and  second  and  tried  a  double 
steal,  we  wanted  them  to  throw  out  the  guy  at  second  in- 
stead of  third,"  Jones  explained.  "They  pulled  that  double 
steal  late  in  the  game  and  our  catcher  was  ready  to  throw  to 
second,  but  nobody  was  covering.  Then  they  got  the  base 
hit  that  won  the  game." 

The  40-year-old  Jones,  a  native  of  Herrin,  said  he 
was  pleased  with  his  team's  performance,  especially  since 
the  U.S.  players  had  little  time  to  prepare  for  the  competi- 
tion. The  squad  worked  out  in  Florida  for  five  days  before 
leaving  for  Nicaragua,  while  the  other  teams  in  the  com- 


petition had  the  advantage  of  playing  together  longer  since 
they  were  the  national  teams  of  their  respective  countries. 

Stieb,  a  senior  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  shared  the  catching 
duties  with  Bill  Hayes  of  Indiana  State  and  Dave 
Van  Gorder  of  Southern  California.  He  said  he  wished  he 
could  have  played  more. 

"I  only  played  four  games,  but  I  threw  out  everyone  who 
tried  to  steal  against  me,"  the  defensive  stalwart  said.  "I 
think  I  should  have  played  more,  but  I  can  appreciate 
Itchy's  problem.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  trip." 

Jones  said  he  felt  an  obligation  to  play  all  three  catchers 
on  his  roster,  even  though  Stieb  played  as  well  as  or  better 
than  the  other  two  catchers. 

The  U.S.  won  the  Intercontinental  Cup  Games  in  1975  in 
Canada  and  Jones  was  an  assistant  coach  that  year.  He  said 
the  South  Koreans  have  made  much  progress  in  baseball 
since  then. 

"Korea  wasn't  even  competitive  in  1975,  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  today,"  Jones  related.  "Their  pitching  is  a  lot 
better  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Before  they  had  only  two 
or  three  good  pitchers,  but  this  year  they  came  in  with  five 
or  six  who  did  a  commendable  job. 

"They  also  hit  and  ran  the  bases  much  better  than  they 
did  in  1975.  They  must  have  learned  a  lot  by  watching 
baseball  in  Japan." 

Just  as  politics  often  plays  a  role  in  the  operation  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  it  also  had  an  effect  on  the  Intercontinen- 
tal Cup  Games.  Cuba  had  been  expected  to  field  a  team, 
but  it  backed  out  three  days  prior  to  the  competition 
because  of  the  political  strife  in  Nicaragua.  Jones  said  the 
baseball  competition  was  not  affected  by  the  country's 
political  problems. 

"We  played  in  five  different  cities  and  we  had  no 
problems  at  all,"  Jones  said.  "I  wish  Cuba  would  have  been 
there  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  an  outstanding  team.  I 
hear  the  Cubans  have  four  or  five  players  who  could  play  in 
the  major  leagues  right  now." 

The  easy-going  head  of  the  baseball  Salukis  said  there 
was  little  time  for  sightseeing  while  the  team  was  in 
Nicaragua  because  there  was  a  game  almost  every  day.  He 
said  they  did  have  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  damage  caus- 
ed by  the  earthquake  in  Managua  in  1972. 

After  two  weeks  of  playing  baseball  in  70-degree  weather, 
Jones  and  Stieb  returned  to  Carbondale  just  in  time  to  see 
the  first  snow  of  the  winter.  Thoughts  of  trips  to  Terre 
Haute  and  Edwardsville  in  the  spring  probably  did  little  to 
warm  their  hearts. 

-  -Bud  Vandersnick 
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It's  back  to  the  drawing  board  once  again  for  the  SIU 
baseball  brain  trust  in  1978.  Like  the  master 
mathematicians,  coach  Itchy  Jones  and  his  assistants  are 
searching  for  a  magical  equation  that  will  solve  all  of  their 
problems. 

Not  unlike  Einstein  or  other  computative  wizards,  Jones 
and  Co.  must  sift  through  a  mountain  of  variants  and  com- 
binations, hoping  one  of  them  will  prove  to  be  the  definitive 
answer  to  their  questions. 

How  do  you  equal  or  improve  on  the  1977  season,  a  year 
that  saw  SIT  pay  a  visit  to  the  College  World  Series  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  and  claim  the  boasting  rights  as  the  country's 
third  best  team?  Or.  How  do  you  answer  the  first  question, 
given  the  fact  that  half  of  last  years  starting  infield  and 
two-thirds  of  the  starting  outfield  will  not  return  for  the 
1978  season? 

Despite  these  heady  questions,  Jones,  the  well  tanned, 
peppery  little  coach,  finds  it  easy  to  strike  a  wide  grin. 
Behind  his  gleaming  dark  eyes  and  beneath  his  neatly 
trimmed  black  hair  you  can  hear  the  wheels  and  gears  spin. 
Somehow,  it  seems  foolhearty  to  Rive  odds  against  an 
"Itchy  team"  not  making  the  World  Series. 

Jones  has  guided  three  teams  to  Omaha  in  his  eight  years 
tenure  at  SIU. 

Jones"  record,  however,  is  in  the  past,  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  "Itchy"  that  baseball  fans  are  prone  to  taking  a 
"hey,  what  have  you  done  for  us  lately?"  attitude.  This 
pragmatic  view  on  the  part  of  the  fans  forces  Jones  to  be 
quick  with  his  figuring. 


The  figure  "five"  can  automatically  go  into  Jones'  equa- 
tion as  a  happy  total,  because  that's  how  many  starters  are 
returning  from  last  years  team.  Among  the  returnees  are 
Craig  Robinson,  last  year's  RBI  leader,  and  Steve  Stieb,  a 
member  of  the  1977  College  World  Series  All-tournament 
team. 

Three,  however,  is  not  a  good  number  for  the  Salukis, 
that's  the  number  of  junior  starters  who  made  premature 
exits  from  SIU.  Centerfielder  George  Vukovich.  second 
baseman  Neil  Fiala  and  third  baseman  Rick  Murray  signed 
pro  contracts  after  being  selected  in  the  June  free  agent 
draft. 

Vukovich  was  the  team's  leading  hitter  with  a  ..352 
average.  His  'M  stolen  bases  was  also  a  team  high.  Fiala  hit 
.319  and  his  stolen  base  total,  21,  was  second  best  on  the 
team.  Murray  finished  1977  with  a  .29fi  average  and  gave 
the  Salukis  steady  performances  at  third  base. 

In  an  effort  to  bolster  an  outfield  left  by  Vukovich's  unex- 
pected farewell  and  the  graduation  of  fellow  starter  Jim 
Reeves,  vSR"  recruited  and  signed  Dave  Stieb  and  Jim  Ad- 
ducci. 

Stieb  is  a  highly  touted  junior  college  transfer  and  the 
brother  of  Saluki  catcher  Steve  Stieb. 

By  signing  Adducci  the  Salukis  engaged  in  a  game  of 
table  turning.  The  powerful  Chicagoian  declined  a  pro  con- 
tract offer  from  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  and  came  to  SIU. 
Philadelphia  is  the  team  that  signed  Vukovich. 

The  search  for  replacements  for  Murray  and  Fiala  wasn't 
as  ardous  as  Stanley's  search  for  Livingston,  but  it  was  just 
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as  successful.  Jones  went  to  the  ends  of  the  dugout  to  find 
his  new  second  and  third  basemen. 

Billy  Lyons  isn't  known  as  "Line  drive  Lyons,"  yet,  but 
there's  still  time  for  that.  The  junior  infielder's  impressive 
fall  practice  season  has  made  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
he'll  be  the  Salukis'  starting  second  baseman  in  1978.  Lyons 
played  shortstop  and  hit  .258  in  limited  action  last  year. 

The  duties  at  third  base  will  be  handled  by  Jim  Robin- 
son, a  member  of  last  years  starting  outfield. 

"Robinson  can  handle  the  position,"  Jones  said.  He  has  a 
strong  arm,  good  hands  and  he's  a  tough  competitor.  He 
also  played  the  position  in  junior  college." 

The  1978  Salukis'  most  pervasive  strength  may  be  found 
in  the  arms  of  the  pitching  staff.  Three  starters.  Bob 
Knezevich,  Kevin  Waldrop  and  Ricky  Keeton  return  from 
last  years  staff.  In  addition  to  the  veterans,  SIU  will  have 
four  blue  chip  recruits  in  the  bullpen,  all  of  which  can  chip 
bricks  at  100  yards. 

Although  a  few  of  the  faces  may  have  changed  in  1978, 
the  style  of  play  will  remain  the  same. 

SIU's  game  plan  would  make  Lou  Brock  or  Maury  Wills' 
eyes  light  up.  Nothing  short  of  a  quicksand  infield  is  ex- 
pected to  deter  the  Salukis  from  their  running  game. 

Put  up  your  calculators,  if  nothing's  missing  from 
"Itchy's"  equation,  the  1978  totals  will  look  just  fine. 

-  -Jerry  Campbell 


-  -Joel  Wakitsch 
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Napoleon  once  said  that  a  writers  words  are  more  power- 
ful than  a  thousand  bayonets. 

Subscribing  to  the  famed  general's  theory,  SIU  tennis 
coach  Dick  LeFevre  is  staking  his  pen  against  any  sword  in 
the  war  of  recruiting  the  foreign  blue  chipper.  And  in  these 
times  of  NCAA  cutbacks  and  depleated  scholarships, 
LeFevre's  pen  has  been  an  ally. 

LeFevre  doesn't  just  coach  SIU  tennis,  nor  are  his 
obligations  confined  to  being  a  professor  of  health  educa- 
tion. 

LeFevre  is  also  a  writer,  and  his  journalistic  talents  are 
reflected  in  the  form  of  several  books  geared  towards  both 
health  education  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  his  textbook 
writing  style,  the  Saluki  tennis  mentor  has  raised  his 
credibility  and  reputation  to  a  world  wide  level,  by  serving 
the  magazine  "Tennis  USA,"  as  college  editor. 

There  are  other  assorted  guides  and  journals  that  boast 
Dick  LeFevre's  byline,  but  it's  "Tennis  USA"  that  gives 
him  a  head  start  on  that  overseas  netter  who's  looking  for  a 
college  education  via  a  tennis  scholarship. 

"Just  having  my  name  as  a  key  contact  for  foreign 
students  to  write  to,  or  obtain  information  through,  helps 
me  to  communicate  with  the  best,"  explained  LeFevre. 

LeFevre  relies  on  the  power  of  the  pen  to  recruit  since  the 
SIU  tennis  budget  does  not  allocate  funds  for  him  to  span 
the  globe  ala  ABC  sports  in  search  of  the  best. 

When  the  Saluki  netters  stroll  onto  the  courts  they 
resemble  a  contingent  from  the  United  Nations,  with  flag 
waving  participants  from  Johannesburg,  New  Zealand. 
Israel  and  the  Phillipines. 

"I  became  aware  of  the  United  States  universities  offer- 
ing tennis  scholarships  through  friends  of  mine  who  came  to 
America  to  play.  In  an  effort  to  find  out  more  about  it,  I 
wrote  to  the  U.S.  Tennis  Association.  My  reply  came  from 
Coach  LeFevre.  and  he  set  me  up  at  SIU  for  a  scholarship.  " 
said  Jeff  Lubner,  number  one  singles  player. 

Lubner  hails  from  Johannesburg,  which  is  housed  in 
South  Africa,  and  not  reachable  by  Amtrack  from  Carbon- 
dale. 


"Once  I  made  the  decision  to  come  to  the  U.S.,  I  resigned 
myself  to  living  here  for  four  years.  Going  home  for  a 
weekend  or  even  a  scheduled  break  was  just  impossible," 
explained  Lubner. 

Lubner  made  it  home  for  Christmas  break  a  year  ago,  and 
hopes  to  get  back  this  summer,  but  his  primary  interests 
now  lie  in  Carbondale.  At  the  close  of  this  spring  semester 
he'll  be  a  year  away  from  a  marketing  degree,  which  he'll 
put  to  good  use  if  he  decides  against  a  career  on  the  tennis 
circuit. 

"The  kids  have  adapted  to  a  foreign  setting  beautifully, 
and  they  have  become  very  self  sufficient.  They're  also 
making  SIU  a  midwest  tennis  power,"  claimed  LeFevre. 

SIU  could  schedule  second  rate  foes  and  coast  through  a 
spring  season  without  a  loss,  but  that's  not  the  game  plan. 

"We  want  to  be  competitive  in  our  own  league  and  the 
midwest.  We've  worked  our  way  to  the  extent  where  we  can 
play  with  a  Michigan,  an  Illinois,  an  Indiana,  or  Wiscon- 
sin," says  LeFevre. 

The  foreign  tennis  players  have  helped  SR.^  do  just  that. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  lure  the  premier  American 
players  to  Carbondale.  They're  headed  for  all-year  round 
tennis  havens  like  UCLA,  USC,  Florida  and  Stanford.  I  can 
offer  them  an  equal  scholarship,  but  I  can't  match  their 
climate,"  sighs  LeFevre,  who's  fought  his  dilemma  with  the 
foreign  bom. 

"If  I  could  just  get  the  top  Illinois  high  school  player  to 
come  here  I'd  be  on  top  of  the  world,"  noted  LeFevre, 
citing  Jimmy  Conners  and  Billy  Martin  as  prime  examples 
of  big  fish  that  got  away.  Away  to  UCLA,  where  after  win- 
ning the  NCAA  title  their  freshmen  year,  they  began 
cashing  checks  on  the  pro  tour. 

"Lubner  was  just  one  foreign  contact  I  made  through  my 
affiliation  with  magazines.  I  come  in  contact  with  a  lot  of 
names  that  I  sort  out  and  keep  the  best  for  myself." 

A  pair  of  New  Zealand  aces,  Sam  Dean  and  Neville 
Kemnnerley.  were  brought  to  LeFevre's  attention  by  one 
who  could  be  refered  to  as  LeFevre's  super  scout. 

School  of  Technical  Career's  professor  Dick  Bortz  was  in 
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the  south  pacific  country  on  sabbatical  a  while  back  and 
returned  to  Carbondale  with  thrilling  tales  that  rivaled 
Columbus'  finds  in  the  new  world. 

LeFevre  put  his  pen  to  work  and  the  New  Zealanders 
were  brought  to  the  depths  of  the  prairie  state  and  share 
housing  quarters  with  Lubner. 

"What  has  hindered  my  efforts  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the 
tougher  admissions  this  school  sets  down  for  foreign 
students,  as  opposed  to  other  American  universities,"  said 
LeFevre. 

Education  is  still  a  higher  priority  at  SIU  and  LeFevre 
tells  his  recruits  that  studying  is  a  must  at  SIU.  If  tennis  is 
the  sole  priority  of  a  student,  they've  come  to  through  the 
wrong  place. 

Since  1960,  LeFevre  has  been  bringing  foreigners  to  the 
great  melting  pot  city  of  Carbondale,  and  as  long  as 
LeFevre's  pen  keeps  writing,  the  SIU  tennis  team  will  keep 
winning. 

-  -Wally  Gullick 


-Marc  Galassini 
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Ranked  one  and  two.  depending  on  which  poll  you  follow, 
stringing  up  a  volleyball  net  and  tossing  a  frisbee,  are  the 
basic  activities  for  beach  bums. 

\'olleyball  on  a  beach  is  what  a  16-inch  softball  is  to  a  pic- 
nic. 

Competition  replaces  fun  as  the  main  ingredient  for 
motivation,  and  the  grimacing  sounds  of  the  intensified  star 
replace  laughs. 

\'()ileyball  is  not  played  with  a  beer  can  in  one  hand,  but 
rather  as  an  honest -to-goodness  sport  that  requires  muscle- 
toned  athletes,  long  sleeved  uniforms  to  ease  the  stinging 
redness  brought  on  by  a  block,  and  a  pair  of  durable  knee 
pads. 

SIL'  has  a  women's  volleyball  team  which  is  not  a  club 
that  you"d  find  tapping  a  ball  around  while  picnicing  on 
the  campus  beach. 

Coach  Debbie  Hunter  and  her  assistant  Gene  Korienek 
have  molded  a  unit  that  may  not  be  ready  to  replace  the 
dive  oriented  kama  kazzi  styled  olympians  from  Japan,  but 
one  that  could  certainly  rival  Norm  Van  Lier  for  floor 
burns. 

Above  all  it  was  a  winning  team  that  generated  enough 
excitement  for  both  players  and  fans. 

"I  think  it's  the  spectator  sport  of  the  future.  As  a  player, 
you  can't  help  but  to  get  caught  up  in  the  game,  and  it 
seems  to  rub  off  on  the  fans."  claims  Robin  Deterding. 

Deterding  is  a  three  sport  athlete,  recruited  by  SIU  for 
basketball,  but  since  then  has  emerged  as  co-captain  of  the 
netters  in  her  s(i[)h(im<ire  year. 

SIU  reached  the  quarter  finals  of  the  Illinois  state  tourna- 
ment, winning  2.'?  of  its  4'^  matches  along  the  way. 

"\'olleyball  is  probably  a  bigger  mental  game  than  any 
other  sport,  and  this  team  picked  itself  up  from  a  couple  low 
points  during  the  season,  to  reach  a  point  where  we  can  play 
with  the  top  teams  in  our  region."  said  Hunter. 

Those  low  points  came  in  early  October,  when  the 
Salukis  dipped  below  .500  with  successive  losses  to  Eastern 
Illinois  and  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia. 

But  those  frowns  turned  upside  down  with  a  third  place 


finish  in  the  Bearcat  Invitational  at  Cincinnati,  and  a  high 
spirited  comeback  in  the  state  finals  that  left  Hunter  with 
tear-stained  cheeks. 

"We'd  show  signs  of  greatness,  but  we  never  played  up  to 
our  potential  on  a  consistent  basis.  We'd  slip  into  a  mental 
slump  where  we'd  find  ourselves  unsure  of  our  own 
abilities,"  said  Sue  Viconage,  who  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
Hunter  next  season. 

Rockville,  Md.  is  a  long  way  from  Carbondale.  but  after  a 
two-year  stint  in  a  junior  college,  SIU  was  introduced  to 
Vicsconage  by  a  friend,  and  met  the  team  at  a  camp  in 


-  -Rod  Moody 


Iowa. 

"I  never  knew  the  city  of  Carbondale  existed  and  when  I 
saw  them  play,  I  was  very  impressed.  I  had  never  seen  girls 
diving  for  balls,  they  were  just  super  competitors." 

"Sue  was  one  of  only  two  starting  seniors,  and  I  wish 
she'd  been  around  for  more  seasons,"  sighed  Hunter,  which 
is  a  mutual  feeling,  shared  by  Visconage. 

In  addition  to  Detering,  who  made  the  team  go  with  her 
leadership  and  high  spirited  competiveness.  Hunter  will 
have  the  welcome  mat  out  for  returning  specialists  like 
Mary  Shirk  and  Becky  Tobolski. 

"I'm  anxious  to  see  this  team  progress,  and  I'm  excited 
about  being  a  part  of  it  for  future  seasons,"  says  Deterding. 

Hunter  will  attempt  to  bolster  her  returning  nucleus  with 
new  recruits,  but  guidelines  set  down  by  the  AIU  prohibits 
any  college  coaches  to  talk  directly  to  the  athletes.  She  can 
only  write,  in  an  effort  to  lure  potential  Salukis  to  Carbon- 
dale. 

SIU  isn't  ready  to  challenge  collegiate  powers  in  Texas 
and  California,  which  has  profited  from  a  booming  high 
school  program,  but  under  Hunter's  three-year  leadership, 
the  program  is  on  the  upswing. 

"Girls  are  coming  to  SIU  with  stronger  fundamental 
backgrounds  now,  and  for  the  first  time,  I've  been  able  to 
'coach'  the  team  rather  than  'teach',"  claims  Hunter. 

Saluki   foes   beware,   a  scheduled  date  with  the   SIU 

women's  volleyball  team,  is  no  picnic. 

-  -Wally  Gullick 


-  -Joseph  Spytek 
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When  Coach  Judy  Auld  and  her  women'  tennis  team 
arrived  in  Macomb  for  the  state  tournament  in  October, 
hopes  were  high  for  dethroning  defending  champion 
Northwestern  and  capturing  the  title.  The  netters'  hopes 
were  justified  because  they  had  Sue  Briggs,  the  defending 
singles  champion,  returning  and  the  other  players  had  been 
playing  well  throughout  the  fall. 

Rain  puts  a  damper  on  any  parade,  so  when  the  women 
arrived  in  Macomb  just  in  time  to  catch  the  downpour,  it 
should  have  told  them  something  about  what  would  go  on 
during  the  weekend  action. 

The  entire  two-day  tournament  had  to  be  played  indoors, 
but  Auld's  team  could  not  escape  the  dark  clouds  just  by 
coming  out  of  the  rain.  One  doubles  team  of  Carol  Foss  and 
Thea  Bfeite  lost  in  the  second  round,  and  the  team  of  Mauri 
Kohler  and  Debbie  Martin  went  down  to  defeat  one  round 
later.  When  .Marsha  Bladel,  the  number  two  singles  player, 
was  upset  in  the  second  round  by  Patty  Wesley  of  Illinois 
.State,  the  Salukis'  title  hopes  disappeared,  just  as  the 
sunshine  had  earlier. 

Some  patches  of  blue  and  some  happy  faces  returned 
when  Briggs  breezed  through  the  field  to  win  her  second 
straight  singles  title  which  enabled  the  team  to  advance  to 
a  second  place  tie  with  Illinois  State.  Each  team  scored 
nine  points  and  trailed  Northwestern,  which  was  king  of  the 
courts  again,  with  17  points. 

After  dreaming  of  being  the  best,  second  place  is  often  no 
consolation,  but  .■Xuld  was  pleased  the  team  was  able  to  do 
that  well  after  having  only  Briggs  left  in  the  competition 
after  the  quarter-rinals. 

"Our  finish  was  disappointing  because  I  thought  this  was 
our  year  to  do  something,  '  Auld  related.  "Sue  is  a  senior 
and  we  don't  have  anyone  to  replace  her  in  singles.  But  I  am 
happy  with  second  place  because  it  didn't  look  like  we 
could  get  that  far  after  the  quarter-finals." 

The  rest  of  the  fall  forecast  was  mostly  clear  as  the 
women  netters  won  five  of  their  seven  dual  matches,  and 
their  two  losses  were  by  the  narrowest  of  margins,  5-4, 


Auld  had  plenty  of  reason  to  sing  in  the  sunshine.  Bladel 
established  herself  as  a  strong  player,  one  who  should  be 
able  to  step  into  the  number  one  position  after  Briggs 
graduates.  Auld  also  received  an  early  Christmas  present  of 
Martin,  a  freshman  from  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  who  displayed 
strong  skills  in  both  singles  and  doubles.  The  coach  spent 
her  winter  months  in  anticipation  of  spring  and  another 
tennis  season. 

"The  fall  season  went  really  well  and  I'm  anxious  for  the 
spring,"  Auld  said.  "We'll  have  a  good  schedule  which  will 
help  bring  out  the  best  in  the  players." 


Marc  GalaMini 
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Held  Hockey 


"...  If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew  to 
serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone,  and  so  hold 
on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you  except  the  Will 
which  says  to  them,  'Hold  on!' 
.  .  .  Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it  .  .  ." 

-  -  Rudyard  Kipling 

And  thus  it  can  be  said  of  the  1977  women's  field  hockey 
season.  In  the  end,  it  was  the  team's  will  "to  hold  on"  that 
earned  for  them  a  trip  to  the  National  Championship  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

Graduation  and  pre-season  injuries  left  only  one  player 
from  the  1976  team  in  the  starting  backfield.  Five  other 


Mike  Royt«k 


returnmg  players  and  a  host  of  newcomers  completed  the 
1977  line-up. 

The  team  suffered  growing  pains  in  the  early  going,  but  it 
matured  as  the  season  progressed.  Consequently,  the 
Salukis  carried  a  13-2-3  record  into  the  state  championship, 
held  at  SIU  in  November. 

Rain  moved  the  tournament  from  the  practice  football 
fields  to  McAndrew  Stadium.  By  the  end  of  the  three-day 
tourney,  the  Salukis  had  captured  their  second  straight 
state  title  to  earn  a  spot  in  the  regional  championship  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Where  it  had  been  rain  in  Carbondale,  it  was  now 
aggravating  transportation  problems  in  Michigan  that  forc- 
ed the  Salukis  to  keep  on  "holding  on."  After  only  three 
hours  sleep  before  their  first  contest,  SIU  defeated  Indiana 
State  and  advanced  to  the  semi-finals  that  were  played 
that  same  afternoon. 

By  escaping  with  a  2-1  win  over  Western  Michigan,  the 
Salukis  qualified  for  the  national  championship  in  Denver 
over  Thanksgiving. 

"That  win  over  Western  Michigan  was  the  most  im- 
pressive and  most  exciting  win  in  my  coaching  career,"  said 
Coach  Julee  Illner. 

The  Salukis'  efforts  in  the  mile-high  city  during  the 
week-long  tournament  resulted  in  a  13th-place  finish. 

The  win  and  two  losses  recorded  in  Denver  ended  the 
1977  season  at  19-5-3,  the  best  record  ever  by  an  SIU  field 
hockey  team.  Junior  Helen  Meyer's  23  goals  and  senior  Pat 
Matreci's  18  goals  accounted  for  41  of  the  71  goals  scored  by 
the  squad  during  the  season.  Freshman  goalie  Kenda  Cun- 
ningham, aided  by  an  aggressive  defense,  allowed  only  23 
goals  in  27  games  and  recorded  14  shutouts  overall. 

"Although  the  individual  skill  of  this  year's  team  was  not 
as  good  as  some  of  my  past  teams,"  Illner  said,  "the  in- 
dividual effort  each  put  out  was  ver>'  important  to  our 
overall  success  this  season." 

With  only  two  players  graduating,  Illner  hopes  the  team 
will  climb  even  higher  mountains  in  1978. 

Mitch  Parkinson 
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be  peace? 


Let  it  be  known  that  there  is  little  peace  between  the  SIU 
men's  athletic  department  and  the  women's  athletic 
department  offices. 

The  reason  hinges  on  what  folks  write  songs  about  and 
what  countries  fight  wars  over — money. 

There  is  no  comparision  to  the  budgets  which  Women's 
Athletic  Director  Dr.  Charolette  West  and  men's  boss  Gale 
Savers  handle  for  their  respective  departments. 

SIl'  will  spend  more  than  $1.5  million  on  men's  athletics 
in  1978  compared  to  $350,000  for  their  women  counterparts. 

The  Saluki  men's  department  has  been  raising  close  to 
$70,000  a  year  in  contributions.  This  is  a  form  of  funding 
that  the  women  cannot  compare  to  yet. 

Sayers  said  that  his  department  will  lose  $70,000  next 
season  because  of  lost  guarantees  from  other  schools 
though. 

The  3-8  Saluki  gridders  had  only  four  home  games  in 
1977.  They  will  have  six  in  1978. 

Men  also  gain  money  through  NCAA  television  rights, 
ticket  sales,  and  concessions. 

Women  have  only  student  fees  and  other  budgeted 
money  from  .SIU.  The  men's  department  got  about  70^^  of 
the  student  fees  this  last  year. 

Other  financial  limitations  had  Dr.  West  calling  out  for 
fairness  in  accordance  to  Title  IX — the  famous  section  of 


the  1972  Education  Amendment  that  requires  colleges 
receiving  federal  funds,  like  SIU,  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  men's  and  women's  athletics.  The  deadline  for 
requiring  that  is  July  21,  1978. 

Meetings  were  held  publicly  on  campus  the  first  week  of 
Februar>'  to  discuss  such  items  as  budgets  and  recent 
NCAA  and  ALAW  conventions. 

Dr.  West  is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  AIAW,  and 
she  insists  her  department's  budget  is  not  among  the  top 
five  in  the  country  anymore,  as  had  been  expressed  by  a 
defensive  men's  athletic  department. 

Obtaining  money  for  both  Sayers'  and  West's  costly 
budgets  is  a  fact  of  life  though.  Getting  teams  around  to 
other  schools,  sending  athletes  to  National's,  and  putting 
up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  are  giving  Gale  and 
Charolette  mental  ulcers. 

More  national  recognition  and  local  support  for  both 
departments  seems  to  be  the  only  immediate  answer. 

Bigger  budgets  for  SIU  means  higher  student  fees,  and 
that's  about  as  popular  as  student  landlords  are  in  Carbon- 
dale. 

Money  doesn't  grow  on  trees,  but  even  if  it  did,  there 
would  still  be  room  for  Gale  and  Charolette  to  ask  for  more. 

•  -  Joe  Paschen 
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"She's  only  a  sophomore,  and  that's  what  really  makes 
me  happy,"  beamed  women's  golf  coach  Sandy  Blaha. 

The  "she"  that  made  coach  Blaha  so  happy  this  fall  is 
Sandy  Lemon,  and  when  you  try  to  recall  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes concerning  women's  golf  at  SIU,  it's  tough  to  do 
without  mentioning  the  name  Sandy  Lemon. 

The  sophomore  from  Virginia  came  within  one  stroke  of 
capturing  midwest  honors  this  year.  Her  team,  meanwhile, 
finished  seventh. 

"As  a  team,  our  inexperience  shined  through;  our  kids 
did  not  play  their  best  golf,"  said  Blaha,  who  looks  toward 


the  spring  season  with  hope  and  anticipation  that  Sandy 
Lemon  will  compete  in  the  nationals. 

"It's  a  young  Saluki  team  that  competed  through  the 
schedule.  Senior  team  members  numbered  only  one,  with 
the  bulk  made  up  of  sophomores. 

Judy  Doharmann  was  another  individual  who  showed 
improvement  by  carding  consistent  marks  in  the  low  80's. 

In  a  13  team  invitational  staged  at  Columbia,  the  team 
finished  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  while  Sandy  came  within 
two  strokes  of  winning  the  title. 

"Women's  golf  has  really  improved  on  the  collegiate 
level.  I  can  remember  when  a  team  that  would  feature  girls 
shooting  in  the  low  80's  would  have  themselves  a  winner. 
Now  you've  got  to  be  in  the  70's  to  place,"  said  coach  Blaha. 

With  that  all-important  sophomore  returning,  the  SIU 
women's  golf  team  is  sure  to  improve. 

-  -  Wally  Gullick 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to  escape  to  Florida  after 
the  school  year  is  over  for  some  fun  in  the  sun.  The  beaches 
are  jiopulated  by  Northerners  who  help  keep  Florida  green 
with  outlays  of  dollar  bills. 

Sandy  Lemon  hoped  she  would  be  one  of  the  SIU 
students  making  the  jaunt  to  the  Sunshine  State  in  June.  If 
she  does  go,  she  will  be  concerned  with  more  than  just 
seashells  and  Coppertone.  In  fact  she  may  not  have  time  for 
the  beach  at  all.  but  that  does  not  mean  she  will  he  able  to 
avoid  the  sand. 

I^emon's  trip  would  be  strictly  business  as  she  would  be 
going  to  Haines  City,  Fla.  to  take  part  in  the  AIAW 
National  (lolf  Championships.  The  72-h()le  event  will  take 
place  .June  14-17  at  the  (irenelefe  Country  Club. 

The  sophomore  from  Covington,  \'a.  must  wait  until  the 
start  of  the  spring  season  before  she  learns  if  she  will  walk 
the  links  with  the  nation's  best  collegiate  golfers.  Coach 
Sandv  Blaha  said  she  has  to  turn  in  ten  18-hole  scores  to  the 


tournament  committee,  and  one  or  two  of  the  qualifying 
scores  will  have  to  come  from  the  spring  schedule. 

Blaha  said  Lemon  is  in  excellent  position  to  qualify  for 
the  tourney.  Lemon's  fall  average  was  a  79,  and  Blaha  said 
the  qualifying  score  last  year's  national  finals  was  an  83. 
Blaha  will  accompany  Lemon  to  the  land  of  the  oranges  if 
the  qualifying  score  is  met. 

The  Saluki  had  a  successful  fall  campaign.  She  won 
medalist  honors  at  the  Illinois  AIAW  tournament  with  a 
three-over-par  74  on  the  Crab  Orchard  Golf  Club  course. 
She  placed  second  at  the  Midwest  AIAW  tourney  at 
Marshall  and  she  also  recorded  the  first  hole-in-one  of  her 
life  at  the  Indiana  Invitational.  She  said  the  ace  at  Indiana 
provided  thrills  not  only  for  her,  but  also  for  the  other  two 
members  of  the  threesome  she  was  playing  in. 

"We  were  on  the  sixth  hole  (par  3,  160  yards)  and  I  hit  a 
3-iron,"  Lemon  explained.  "After  I  hit  the  shot,  we  were 
watching  the  ball  and  we  couldn't  see  it  go  in  the  hole.  We 
couldn't  see  the  ball  when  we  got  to  the  green  either.  The 
two  other  girls  ran  to  the  pin  and  they  shouted  that  the  ball 
was  in  the  hole.  I  think  they  were  more  excited  than  I  was 
because  they  three-putted  the  hole." 

Lemon  had  a  good  rookie  year  in  1976-77,  but  she  noticed 
marked  improvement  in  her  game  this  season.  She  says  the 
experience  she  gained  from  playing  in  a  number  of  tour- 
naments last  summer  helped  her  immensely  during  the  fall 
schedule.  She  said  playing  against  the  best  helps  to  im- 
prove a  player's  confidence. 

"I  had  a  positive  mental  attitude  in  all  the  big  tour- 
naments this  year,"  Lemon  related.  "My  confidence  was 
much  improved  over  last  year.  I  just  played  my  game  in- 
stead of  worrying  about  playing  against  someone  else." 

Lemon  enjoys  golf  because  of  the  challenge  it  offers.  She 
said  indi\iduals  cannot  rely  on  a  coach  all  the  time  to  help 
them  with  the  mechanics  of  the  game.  A  pcxir  individual 
score  in  golf  cannot  be  hidden  in  a  team  format,  as  it  can  in 
many  sports.  A  golf  course  has  no  dugouts  to  hide  in. 

"Golf  is  an  individual  sport  because  you  have  to  do  so 
much  on  your  own."  Lemon  reasoned.  "It  is  difficult  to 
coach  in  golf  because  a  coach  can't  be  with  the  players  all 
the  time.  'S'ou  have  to  work  on  your  game  by  yourself  at 
times.  You  have  to  want  to  work  because  the  coach  can't 
force  you  to  do  something." 

The  19-year-old  sophomore  is  not  a  lost  soul  when  winter 
comes  to  Carbondale  and  she  must  put  away  the  clubs  for  a 
few  months.  She  is  on  the  junior  varsity  basketball  team  at 
Sir  and  she  also  has  played  many  years  of  softball  in 
Virginia.  She  enjoys  other  sports  and  does  not  live  solely  for 
the  day  when  golf  season  begins. 

Lemon  said  a  trip  to  the  national  tournament  would 
benefit  her  potential  as  a  player.  She  thinks  she  now  has  the 
experience  and  confidence  to  do  well  against  the  top  golfers 
in  the  country  and  she  is  convinced  that  she  belongs  on  the 
same  golf  course  with  the  best.  She  said  she  will  not  run 
scared. 

"If  I  do  get  to  go  to  the  nationals,  the  No.  1  thing  I  will  be 
l(H)king  for  is  to  gain  more  experience,"  l>emon  declared.  "I 
want  to  make  a  good  showing  because  that  would  help  me 
in  the  future.  I  want  to  show  everyone  that  I  deser\e  to  be 
playing  in  that  kind  of  a  tournament." 

-  -  Bud  Vandersnick 
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The  women's  cross  country  team  met  with  limited 
success  in  1978.  Although  the  harriers  failed  to  retain  the 
Illinois  cross  country  state  title,  they  did  manage  to  retain  a 
spot  of  national  prominence. 

"While  we  did  not  successfully  defend  our  state  crown, 
one  must  realize  that  cross  country-  competition  in  Illinois 
has  improved  greatly  in  just  a  single  year,"  coach  Claudia 
Blackman  said. 

The  Salukis  qualified  for  regional  competition  by  virtue 
of  their  fifth  place  finish  at  the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison. 

During  the  regular  season,  SIU  placed  first  in  two  meets, 
defeating  Murray  State  I'niversity  in  a  dual  meet  and  win- 
ning the  championship  of  the  Ozark  Invitational  in 
Springfield.  Mo. 

Individually,  the  harriers  were  led  by  Peggv'  Evans,  a 
senior  from  Meiidon,  who  recorded  a  time  of  19:00  over  a  5,- 
000  meter  course,  the  fastest  ever  recorded  by  a  Saluki  in 
cross  country  competition. 

Another  standout  for  .SIl'  was  Jean  Meehan.  a  freshman 
from  Huntington.  N.Y.  Meehan  was  the  highest  SIU 
finisher  in  the  5,000  meter  at  the  state  championship  at 
Augustana  College,  placing  13th  in  19:11.0. 

•luli  Conover  was  named  the  teams  most  improved 
runner  during  the  1977  season,  Conover's  fastest  time  of  the 
season  was  ."),(HH)  meters  in  19:4.'iO, 

Besides  the  two  meets  that  the  Salukis  won,  they  finished 
second  in  three  other  meets:  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Illinois  State  and  Western  Illinois  Invitationals, 

For  Blackman.  the  season  may  have  ended  too  soon. 

"During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season,  we  had  three 
different  runners  finish  with  their  best  individual  times," 
the  coach  said. 

Blackman  said  this  may  signal  a  trend  for  the  future. 

"This  depicts  a  base  of  individual  maturity  upon  which 
SIU  can  hopefully  build  in  seasons  to  come." 

•  •  J.W.  Camphell 
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Basketball 


Women's  Athletic  Director  Charlotte  West  hired  Cindy 
Scott  last  May  as  a  basketball  coach,  not  a  promoter.  But 
Scott  believes  that  all  coaches  have  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
Bill  Veeck  in  them.  Following  that  line  of  thinking.  Scott 
was  busy  at  work  even  before  the  women  cagers  took  to  the 
court  to  begin  practice  in  October  for  the  1977-78  campaign. 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  sell  our  program  to  the  public  and 
the  student  body,  "  Scott  said.  "I  wanted  the  program  to  go 


Rod  Moods 


big-time.  I  won't  be  satisfied  until  we  fill  Davies  Gym  for 
even.'  game.  I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  to  knock  on  people's 
doors." 

After  reportedly  wearing  out  numerous  pairs  of  shoes  in 
her  public  relations  duties.  Scott  switched  from  street  shoes 


before  practice  for  the  first  game  opened  Oct.  3.  The 
opener,  set  for  Dec.  2  must  have  seemed  years  away.  But 
the  years  passed. 

When  Scott  watched  her  team  go  through  warm-up  drills 
prior  to  its  opener  with  Central  Missouri  at  Davies  Gym, 
her  pre-game  nerves  were  undoubtedly  eased  when  she  saw 
no  seniors  on  the  court.  The  squad  was  infiltrated  by 
freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors,  and  Scott  could  not 
resist  a  smile,  even  though  the  women  lost  their  opener,  58- 
50. 

After  rebounding  the  next  day  with  a  62-38  rout  over  the 
Indiana  Hoosiers,  the  Salukis  took  two  weeks  off  before 
traveling  to  Normal  to  take  on  Illinois  State,  which  has  rul- 
ed the  roost  in  women's  basketball  in  Illinois  for  what  seems 
like  a  lifetime.  But  the  ruler  may  have  been  shot  down. 

Scott  and  her  players  experienced  a  legitimate  laughter 
against  the  Redbirds.  The  final  was  82-57.  a  score  that  un- 
doubtedly had  Scott  shaking  her  head  in  disbelief  The 
Redbirds  were  not  at  full  strength,  however,  as  senior  center 
Charlotte  Lewis,  a  veteran  of  the  1976  Olympics,  saw  ver\' 
limited  action  due  to  a  problem  with  high  blood  pressure. 

Lewis  was  back  in  the  lineup  when  the  Redbirds  came  to 
Davies  Gym  for  a  return  visit  a  month  later.  Whatever  tar- 
nish was  placed  on  SIU's  victory  over  the  Lewis  less  Red- 
birds  was  removed  when  the  Salukis  made  it  a  season  sweep 
with  a  61-48  triumph.  That  gave  them  a  5-3  record  going 
into  a  six-game  road  trip. 

Scott  was  pleased  with  her  team's  progress,  but  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  not  reached  a  point  of  total  satisfac- 
tion. She  was  getting  good  production  from  her  front  court 
trio  of  Bonnie  Foley.  .Sue  Faber  and  Jeri  Hoffman,  all  of 
whom  were  scoring  in  double  figures,  but  Scott  wanted 
more  help  from  her  back  court. 

"We  have  sometimes  been  depending  too  much  on  our  in- 
side player,"  Scott  said,  as  she  prepared  her  team  for  the 
stretch  run  before  the  state  tournament  in  late  February. 
"Our  guards  and  wing  players  need  to  take  some  of  the 
burden  off  their  shoulders." 

A  burden  has  seldom  been  carried  so  well.  Through  the 
first  eight  games  of  the  season,  Foley  was  averaging  16.3 
points  and  12.6  rebounds.  Faber  was  collecting  13.3  points 
and  10.3  rebounds  and  Hoffman  was  averaging  12.4  points 
and  7.6  rebounds. 

Once  the  Salukis  got  into  the  heart  of  their  schedule, 
Scott  had  to  shelve  her  promoting  skills  and  concentrate  on 
her  coaching  duties.  It  is  easier  to  fill  a  g>-m  when  you  have 
a  winning  team.  Bill  Veeck  has  said  that  many  times. 

•  ■  Bud  Vandersnick 
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The  Arena  is  a  dead  place  before  home  basketball  games. 
The  doors  don't  open  until  6:30  p.m.,  and  SIU  has  not  yet 
learned  the  value  of  arriving  at  games  early.  So  the  noise 
really  doesn't  start  until  7:25  p.m.,  ten  minutes  before 
public  address  announcer  John  Yack  says,  "Welcome  to 
Saluki  Basketball!"  Loud  applause. 

Many  people  think  the  noise  could  start  sooner  if  there 
was  some  kind  of  a  preliminary  event.  The  solution: 
women's  basketball. 

Maybe  it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  Scheduling  con- 
flicts play  a  part  in  the  process,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
schedule  men's  and  women's  home  games  on  the  same  day. 

There  are  other  problems  as  well,  such  as  the  expense  of 
paying  ticket  takers  and  concession  workers.  And  some  peo- 
ple think  the  idea  is  not  worthwhile  in  the  first  place. 

Davies  Gym,  the  home  of  women's  basketball,  is  no 
palace,  but  it  is  home  as  far  as  the  women  cagers  are  con- 
cerned. They  practice  there  every  day  so  they  are  ac- 
customed to  every  dead  spot  in  the  floor  and  every  burned- 
out  light.  The  quaintness  of  the  place  also  gives  the  women 
a  home  court  advantage  that  would  not  be  there  if  they  took 
their  act  to  the  Arena. 

Coach  Cindy  Scott  only  wants  to  move  to  the  Arena  on  a 
permanent  basis  out  of  necessity. 

"I  want  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  fill  Davies  Gym  every 
game  before  thinking  about  moving  to  the  Arena,"  Scott 
said. 

Junior  center  Bonnie  Foley  also  likes  the  friendly  confines 


Arena  play 
possible  for 
women  netters 


of  Davies  Gym. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  playing  in  the  Arena  if  we  had  a  chance 
to  practice  there,"  Foley  related.  "The  facilities  are 
different  and  you  have  to  get  used  to  the  different  surroun- 
dings. Davies  Gym  has  its  own  little  charm." 

So  many  of  the  players  think  charm  is  more  important 
than  possibly  drawing  bigger  crowds.  For  the  time  being, 
the  women  will  only  be  playing  in  the  Arena  on  special  oc- 
casions. The  pre-game  emptiness  in  the  Arena  is  destined  to 
continue,  unless  the  fans  are  injected  with  a  shot  of 
madness  similar  to  that  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 
Fans  arrive  two  hours  before  the  game  there.  That's  a  pre- 
game  festival  of  its  own. 

-  -  Bud  Vandersnick 
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The  1978  Saluki  women  swimmers  are  a  select  proup,  one 
that  isn't  likely  to  win  any  major  team  swimming  titles,  but 
which  should  make  waves  individually. 

Inge  Renner's  crew  has  quality,  not  quantity.  In  a  sport 
where  teams  rosters  go  as  high  as  25  members,  SIU's  squad 
consists  of  10  members,  seven  swimmers  and  three  divers. 

"I  have  quality  girls,  good  girls — they're  tough  and 
they're  dedicated."  coach  Renner  said. 

Renner  started  the  season  with  a  17-member  squad,  but 
the  numbers  soon  dwindled.  Renner  cited  her  tough  train- 
ing and  practice  schedule  as  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  seven 
swimmers. 

"We  practice  from  fir.'^O  to  8  ever\'  morning.  The  girls  are 
required  to  make  three  morning  practices  a  week.  There's 
also  a  practice  session  from  3  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. The  girls  are  required  to  make  all  five  afternoon  prac- 
tices each  week.  In  addition  to  the  practices  they  have  to 
work  on  weights  and  exercise  programs  on  their  own. 

Renner  said  that  sure  force  of  numbers  will  probably 
defeat  the  team  in  many  meets. 

"In  some  events  I  can  enter  only  one  swimmer.  Other 
schools  may  enter  five  or  six  swimmers  in  the  same  event. 
We  can  take  first  and  still  lose  points.  In  a  dual  meet 
against  Iowa,  we  lost  the  meet  to  them  by  four  points,  but 
we  only  had  six  swimmers  against  20." 

Despite  the  mathematics  against  the  tankers,  they  have 
won  two  of  their  first  three  meets.  The  Salukis  won  their 
own  Invitational  with  a  .581^  point  total,  Missouri  finished 
second  with  572  points,  and  Illinois  was  third  with  361 
points.  The  Salukis  also  took  a  84-46  decision  over  Illinois 
State. 

Renner  said  she  expects  pool  packing  to  begin  at  the 
bigger  meets. 


Because  the  team  competition  outlook  is  somewhat 
bleak,  Renner  said  the  1978  season  is  dedicated  to  in- 
dividual goals,  such  as  qualifying  for  NCAA  competition. 

So  far  this  year  Mindy  McCurdy  has  qualified  for  the 
100-meter  butterfly.  Julie  Warner  has  met  qualifying  stan- 
dards for  divers  once  this  year  and  needs  to  do  it  once  more 
this  season  to  qualify  for  NCAA  competition. 

Realistically,  Renner  said  four  of  her  swimmers  will  meet 
NCAA  qualifying  standards,  and  she  said  that  possibly  one 
or  two  other  individuals  can  qualify.  Renner  also  has  hopes 
for  qualifying  several  relay  teams. 

"I'm  very  proud  of  these  girls,"  Renner  said.  They've 
been  working  very,  very  hard.  People  ask  me  how  I  do  it.  I 
don't  do  it,  I  help,  but  they're  the  ones  that  do  the  work.  If 
they  didn't  want  to  be  class  swimmers,  it  wouldn't 
happen." 

-  ■  J.W.  Campbell 


Emie  Branson 
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Gymnastics 


The  1978  edition  of  the  SIU  women's  gymnastics  team 
promises  challengers  and  defenders  of  a  title. 

The  Saluki  women,  coached  by  Herb  Vogel,  have  never 
lost  a  state  or  regional  AIAW  title.  At  the  same  time,  the 
gymnasts  are  trying  to  keep  that  streak  alive.  They  have 
their  sights  set  on  improving  on  last  year's  10th  place 
national  finish.  Prior  to  last  year  the  Salukis'  lowest  AIAW 
finish  was  fourth  place. 

Vogel's  squads  are  not  strangers  to  the  winner's  circle.  In 
14  years  at  SIU,  Vogel's  teams  have  captured  10  national 
titles. 

If  the  women  gymnasts  are  to  bring  another  crown  to 
SIU,  it  will  have  to  be  done  with  a  freshmen  team.  Except 
for  two  all-Americans,  sophomore  Cindy  Moran  and  junior 
Linda  Nelson,  the  team  consists  of  freshmen. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  women  have  vaulted  to  a 
7-2  record. 

Salukis  triumphs  include  victories  at  New  Mexico, 
Michigan  State  and  the  Northwestern  Invitational. 

The  early  season  competition  is  being  used  to  learn  "high 
risk"  exercise. 

Among  the  high  risk  exercises  the  gymnasts  are  perfor- 
ming are  double  somersaults  from  the  vault. 

Freshman  Ellen  Barrett  gained  a  9.6  at  the  Northwestern 
Invitational  with  a  double  somersault  vault.  Barrett's  score 
represents  the  highest  mark  ever  by  an  SIU  gymnast. 
Barrett  is  one  of  six  Saluki  gymnasts  capable  of  performing 
double  somersaults.  The  team  recently  earned  a  combined 
9.25  team  vaulting  score. 

In  last  year's  nationals,  only  four  vaulters  were  able  to  ex- 
ecute a  double  somersault.  Those  four  vaulters  finished  1- 
2-3-4  in  the  individual  competition. 

Vogel  is  betting  that  by  the  time  the  nationals  roll 
around,  March  2-4,  his  gymnasts  will  be  prepared  to  vault 
to  a  national  title. 

-  -  J.W.  Campbell 
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tam- 
murals 


Bowling 

The  Rowdies 

Indiv.  High  Game 

R.  Belle 

Floor  Hockey 

Men  Flight  A 

Wallers 

Men  Flight  B 

SIl'  Vets  Club 

Women 

Mother  Puckers 

Softball 

Men  Flight  A 

Freeloaders 

Men  Flight  B 

Hind  Site 

Women 

Moonshiners 

Co-Recreational  A 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Co-Recreational  B 

Really  Bogus 

Flag  Football 

Men  Flight  A 

Buschleaguers 

Men  Flight  B 

Silverbreeze 

Women 

Moonshiners 

Tennis 

Men  Advanced 

John  Blackwell 

Singles 

Men  Novice 

John  Euhanks 

Women 

Joan  Major 

Doubles 

Men  Advanced 

Dan  Warner  & 
Dave  Wolens 

Men  Novice 

Bill  I^ondrigan  & 
Steve  Friedman 
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Mixed  Doubles     Advanced 
Novice 

Badminton     Men  Advanced 
Singles     Men  Novice 

Women 
Doubles     Men  Advanced 

Men  Novice 

Women  Advanced 

Women  Novice 

Mixed  Doubles     Advanced 

Novice 


Handball 


Men  Advanced 
Men  Novice 


Wristwrestling     Men 


Bert  Elliot  & 
Jim  Roland 
Kevin  Close  & 
Mary  Fagiolo 

Jim  Roland 
Edmund  D'Cruz 
Gina  Morris 
Jim  Roland  & 
Allen  Pillai 
Hussain  Othman  & 
Edmund  D'Cruz 
Monica  Robinson  & 
Nancy  Neufelder 
Garla  Schroeder  & 
Sandy  Bushor 
Gina  Morris  & 
Edmund  D'Cruz 
Norsiah  Musa  & 
Hussain  Othman 

Waine  Cashmore 
Bruce  Majerczyk 

Bruce  Blowers 
Barry  McDonald 


Indoor  Golf 


Orienteering 


Women 


Men  Flight  A 
Men  Flight  B 
Men  Flight  C 
Women 
Longest  Drive 

Men  Advanced 
Men  Novice 
Men  Beginning 
Woman  Advanced 
Women  Novice 
Women  Beginning 


Turkey  Trot     Men 

Women 


Roger  DeGrout 
Waren  Mohar 
Mitch  Gnatowsky 
Phillip  Hardiman 
Greg  Brandstatter 
Katherine  Williams 
Kee  Stull 
Cathy  Schwizer 

Paul  Ganze 
Bob  Kross 
Mike  Driescher 
Sandy  Bushor 
Dan  Simms 

Jim  Hertz 
Scott  Julian 
Steve  Kremski 
Carla  Solecki 
Kimberly  Pett 
Mari  Ane  Klink 

Jerry  George  & 
Tim  Cawley 
Kitty  Monaghan  & 
Marilyn  Genianti 
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In  case  you  haven't  seen  them  strutting  from  class  to 
class  in  their  championship  shirts,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
SIU's  top  12-inch  intramural  softball  team. 

Merging  the  talents  of  castoffs  from  last  year's  Wonder 
Boys  and  Sticky  Fingers,  created  a  power  packed  unit  that 
called  themselves  the  Freeloaders. 

It  was  a  team  that  coasted  through  six  regular  season 
games  without  a  loss,  and  encored  that  streak  with  a  perfect 
5-0  playoff  march  to  the  title. 

"We  had  a  couple  of  practice  games  before  the  season 
began,  and  from  that  first  day  we  knew  we  had  ourselves  a 
winner,"  recalled  Mike  Finns. 

Scott  Elliott  and  Mike  Thonn — who  hits  like  his  last 
name  is  pronounced  (ton) — were  members  of  the  now 
defunct  Sticky  Fingers,  that  helped  create  the  Freeloaders. 

"We  knew  Rich  Kegel,  who  played  on  The  Wonder  Boys 
last  season,  and  he  told  us  they  had  lost  some  people,  and 
were  trying  to  get  a  team  together,"  said  Elliott. 

Thus,  an  awesome  nucleus  was  assembled,  and  the  power 
exemplified  in  practice  sessions,  was  evident  throughout 
the  season. 

A  bat  in  the  hands  of  anyone  of  the  ten  starters  con- 
stituted a  lethal  weapon  and  11  straight  victims,  10  of 
whom  never  got  closer  than  10  runs,  could  testify  to  the 
Freeloaders  assaulting  tactics.  Such  an  offense  produced  an 
average  of  15  runs  per  game. 

"I  never  really  had  to  put  any  thought  into  making  up  a 
line  up.  From  top  to  bottom,  there  were  no  outmakers. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  ability  of  our  1-2-3  hitters,  as 
compared  to  our  8-9-10  batters.  With  our  line  up,  we  could 
start  numerous  rallies  with  two  outs,"  said  Finns. 

"At  anytime,  and  during  any  inning,  we  were  capable  of 
mounting  a  big  rally."  added  Elliott,  who  joined  the  likes  of 
Jim  Buchler  and  Sammy  Katsikas,  as  players  who  pounded 
out  three  hits  in  the  17-6  championship  victory  over  Pro's 
Tap.  Thonn  chipped  in  a  grand  slammer  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Defensively,  their  gloves  supported  the  midas  touch, 
which  helped  them  turn  an  average  of  two  double  plays  a 
game,  and  help  Captain  Finns  post  a  10-0  shutout  in  game 
three. 

Actually,  the  Freeloaders  winning  ways  was  an  extension 
of  a  glorified  summer. 

Sammy  Katskikas  and  Mike  Thonn  teamed  up  to  guide  a 
Bensenville,  111.  16-inch  club  to  a  fifth  place  finish  in  the 
World  Tourney  games  held  in  St.  Louis.  Finns  also  joined 
when  the  club  was  forced  to  add  to  its  depleating  roster. 

"The  competition  was  much  tougher  playing  in  the 
Chicago  area  summer  leagues,  than  in  the  intramural 
leagues  down  here.  "  claims  Thonn. 

"At  least  the  I-M  people  set  up  two  divisions  this  year, 
which  was  a  ver>-  wise  move.  In  past  seasons  we'd  run  up 
against  clubs  that  weren't  competitive  at  all.  Now  they  can 
get  more  satisfaction  from  the  sport  by  playing  in  the  "B" 
division,"  praised  Finns. 

But  even  the  split  divisions  could  not  provide  a  team  that 
could  put  pressure  on  the  Freeloaders,  who  emerged  as 
SIU's  version  of  the  King  and  his  court. 

"We  were  a  ver>'  confident  and  relaxed  group,  and  the  fun 
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of  the  game  never  got  away  from  us.  We'd  even  rib  each 
other  on  a  bad  play.  It  helped  us  to  stay  loose,"  explained 
Thonn. 

After  earning  a  8-4  semi-final  decision  in  their  closest 
game  of  the  year,  the  Freeloaders  shared  center  stage  at 
Evergreen  Terrace  with  Pro's  Tap. 

Here,  they  faced  the  consistent  high-arching  rainbow  lob 
deliveries  from  pitcher  Gary  Blau,  that  seemed  capable  of 
bringing  rain. 

"That  high  arching  style  was  nothing  new  to  us,  and 
didn't  bother  us  like  it  did  some  teams.  All  of  us  had  faced 
that  type  of  pitching  in  the  summer  leagues  we  played  in," 
said  Elliott. 


"Any  kind  of  style  becomes  hitable  if  you  don't  mix  your 
pitches,  and  stick  with  one  pitch  the  whole  game,"  says 
Finns,  who  earned  the  title  victory  after  only  five  innings  of 
work,  thanks  to  the  ten  run  lead  provided  by  his  mates. 

This  spring,  the  Freeloaders  were  confident  of  adding  still 
another  shirt  to  their  wardrobe,  by  beating  all  comers  in  the 
16-inch  competition.  They  lost  pitcher  Mike  Finns,  who 
departed  for  a  Chicago  student  teaching  position  at  the 
close  of  the  fall  semester,  but  the  confidence  and  ability  of 
the  remaining  nine,  make  them  odds  on  favorites  to  reign 
supreme. 

-  -  Wally  GuUick 


IM  Department 
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As  certain  as  old  Sol  rises  in  the  east,  the  Suns  also  rise. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Suns  intramural  team  has 
won  the  IM  basketball  title.  In  those  two  years,  and  so  far 
this  year,  the  Suns  have  not  lost  an  IM  game. 

After  watching  the  Suns  play,  the  reasons  for  their 
success  isn't  hard  to  grasp.  They  simply  outshoot,  out- 
rebound  and  out-defense  their  opponents. 

"With  us,  defense  is  number  one,"  Andrea  Scurlock,  the 
Suns'  team  captain  said.  "We  force  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  we 
get  a  lot  of  steals.  Secondly,  we  have  good  board  strength, 
which  sets  up  our  fast  break." 

Saying  the  Suns  have  good  board  strength  may  be  the  un- 
derstatement of  the  year.  6'8"  Mike  Hindrchsen,  6'3" 
Ralph  Harnishfeger  and  6'.3"  Bob  Sloan  sweep  the  boards 
clean  with  an  efficiency  that  most  vacuum  cleaner 
designers  wish  they  could  duplicate.  Nor  is  the  Sun's 
frontline  strength  diminished  any  by  substitution.  6'6" 
Terry  Larson  coming  off  the  bench  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  second  string  player. 

Besides  controlling  the  boards.  Hindrchsen.  Har- 
nishfeger, Sloan  and  Larson  are  all  potent  scorers.  Hin- 
drchsen and  Larson  follow  an  inside  route  to  the  hoop- 
splitting  defenders  like  an  icebreaker  plowing  a  frozen  sea. 

Harnishfeger  and  Sloan  prefer  to  shoot  from  10  to  15  feet 
out.  Their  pickpocket  touch  is  money  in  the  bank. 

The  back  court  duties  are  handled  by  Scurlock  and 
Warren  Frick,  both  of  whom  are  outside  scoring  threats. 
Dwayne  Hayden  is  the  Suns'  small  super  quick  guard. 

On  defense,  the  Suns  play  a  swarming  2-3  zone.  Offen- 
sively, the  Suns  run  a  controlled  patterned  style  offense. 
The  team  has  an  uncanny  knack  of  finding  the  open  man. 

The  way  the  Suns  execute  plays  on  offense  and  pick  up 
for  each  other  on  defense,  one  would  expect  that  the  team 
practices  often.  Scurlock  said  this  is  not  the  case. 

"We  practice  very  little,"  Scurlock  noted.  He  added  with 
a  grin.  "I  guess  we're  just  blessed  with  a  lot  of  natural 
ability." 

Scurlock  is  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  original 
Suns,  and  he  likes  to  compare  the  three  versions  of  the 
teams  he's  captained. 

"The  first  was  probably  the  quickest  team  we  ever  had. 
This  year  we  have  the  strongest,  best  pattern  team  we've 
ever  had.  The  second  year  we  had  a  good  team  too — it's 
hard  to  say  which  was  the  best." 

Scurlock  says  they  keep  a  small  roster — no  more  than 
nine  players.  That's  a  number  that's  easy  to  work  with  and 
everyone  gets  a  lot  of  playing  time. 

The  Suns  have  been  successful  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  to  replace  about  half 
their  team  every  year. 

Going  into  the  1978  playoffs,  the  Suns  are  still  confident 
that  they'll  win  yet  another  IM  title. 

Scurlock  said  that  this  will  be  his  last  year  as  a  member 
of  the  Suns,  but  he  said  that  he  imagines  there  will  be  a 
team  next  year. 
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Should  everything  go  according  to  the  Suns'  plan,  the 
1979  version  of  the  Suns  will  be  going  for  a  fourth  IM  title  in 
a  row. 

-  -  J.  W.  Campbell 


J.  W.  Campbell 
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The  fear  of  not  finding  a  job,  of  going  into  a  new  and  com- 
pletely different  environment.  The  panic  felt  realizing  one 
soon  has  to  be  responsible  for  numerous  items,  not  just  a  fee 
statement,  ID  and  meal  ticket.  The  shock  of  realizing  one 
has  to  pick  a  major.  The  jubilation  in  knowing  one  is  finally 
almost  through  with  college.  The  anticipation  in  waiting  for 
that  last  final  to  be  over  with. 

All  of  these  thoughts  run  through  most  seniors'  minds  as 
they  realize  it  is  almost  over  with. 

Senior  year  started  out  great.  Knowing  this  was  the  last 
year  of  going  through  scheduling  lines  at  Woody  Hall, 
knowing  this  was  the  last  time  to  ever  have  to  clear  up  a 
Bursar's  hold,  knowing  this  was  the  last  long  wait  in  line  to 
buy  those  necessary  books  made  all  these  inconveniences  a 
little  less  unpleasant. 

Then  the  panic  part  hit,  as  majors  had  to  be  declared, 
credit  hours  had  to  be  checked  into — just  to  be  sure,  of 
course — resumes  had  to  be  written,  job  interviews  con- 
ducted .  .  . 

The  thought  of  going  out  into  the  cold  and  cruel  world 
became  a  definite  reality,  but  not  a  well-liked  one. 

The  shock  of  finding  out  there  would  be  no  student 
government  to  look  out  for  one's  best  interest  out  there.  No 
professors  to  understand  that  two  more  days  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  project  since  other  instructors  had  demand- 
ed two  other  projects,  two  term  papers  and  one  speech  due 
the  same  day.  Not  to  mention  that  Bursar's  hold  that  had 
to  be  cleared  up. 

The  real  world  would  only  be  full  of  job  hunts,  apartment 
hunts,  new  friend  searches  and  a  fast-moving  lifestyle  total- 
ly new  to  the  lifestyle  now  enjoyed  at  Southern. 

Checking  with  the  advisor,  one  finds  he  had  made  the 
necessary  requirements  for  a  minor  with  one  credit  hour  to 
spare — the  only  problem  was  this  wasn't  even  the  minor  he 
had  intended.  The  major  credit  hours  are  all  ok,  if  he  can 
clear  up  the  D  that  appeared  on  the  transcript  instead  of 
the  P  for  pass.  D's  do  wonders  for  the  grade  point  average. 

Well,  graduation  fees  are  paid,  and  it's  still  early 
September.  Resume  writing  is  next  on  the  agenda  since 
employers  need  these  prior  to  interviews. 

Name,  school,  major,  desired  job,  past  work  experience, 
courses  taken  at  SR'  and  a  description  of  each — it  all  seems 
easy  enough.  But  in  two  pages!  The  course  titles  alone  will 
take  up  four  pages.  And  how  can  one  even  describe 
himself — all  20  years  of  experience  in  less  than  one  full 
page? 

More  decisions  are  ahead.  How  .should  resumes  be  sent 
out?  Separately  typed,  photo-copied,  printed,  written  in 
crayon?  Should  marital  status  be  included,  and  what  about 
that  summer  job  at  the  fast  food  joint — as  the  hamburger 
flipper — should  that  he  included  in  job  experience? 

Then  comes  the  matter  of  job  interviews.  How  does  one 
go  about  finding  a  prospective  employer?  How  does  one 
know  when  employers  are  coming  to  interview  at  SIU?  How 
should  questions  such  as:  What  do  you  want  to  do?.  What 
courses  did  you  like  at  Southern?,  What  did  your  major  in- 
volve? be  answered. 


What  salary  level  should  one  start  at?  What  benefits  are 
basic  to  employment?  What  climate  conditions  does  one 
want  to  work  in?  How's  the  weather  in  Alaska? 

How  long  should  the  job  search  take?  A  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year,  forever? 

Dr.  Harvey  Ideus  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Center  had  some  suggestions  and  answers  for  seniors  with 
tons  of  questions. 

"Seniors  need  to  start  planning  in  September  or  October 
for  May  graduation.  They  need  to  know  the  ser\ices 
available  to  them  from  this  office,  when  the  career  planning 
workshops  are  and  when  recruiters  will  be  at  SIU." 

Students  should  also  know  what  information  is  available 
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0  them  from  the  resource  library. 

"The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  teaches 
•eople  how  to  get  out  of  college  gracefully,"  said  Ideus. 

"No  matter  what  field  a  student  is  in,  if  he  doesn't  know 
low  to  find  a  job,  how  to  answer  interview  questions,  where 
0  look  for  work,  he  will  only  be  used  by  employers." 

Ideus  claimed  the  way  employers  are  selecting  employees 
oday  has  become  a  very  sophisticated  and  complex  system. 
Itudents  have  to  know  the  answers  to  questions  about 
alary,  the  background  of  the  company,  the  desired  benefits 
nd  the  amount  of  travel  the  student  would  like  to  do. 

The  first  interview  is  just  a  half-hour  screening  session, 
ccording  to  Ideus.  The  employer  wants  to  find  out  if  the 


student  is  reasonably  comprehensible,  if  he  can  read  and 
speak  well  and  if  he  has  some  skills. 

"Those  little  questions  are  the  ones  that  will  kill  you,  if 
you  are  not  prepared  for  them,"  Ideus  warned. 

The  director  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  also  gave 
some  insights  into  travel  with  the  job.  "Travel  isn't  as  fun 
as  students  imagine  it  might  be,"  he  explained.  "On  the 
road,  you're  working  14-16  hours  a  day."  It  is  not  that 
glamourous  he  said. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement  has  information  about 
what  starting  salaries  for  each  particular  field  should  run. 
The  service  also  puts  students  in  contact  with  resource  peo- 
ple in  the  field  who  may  know  about  a  job  opening,  or  others 
to  contact  for  one.  The  service  also  shows  students  how  to 
write  resumes  and  how  to  answer  interview  questions.  The 
workshops  offered  throughout  the  year  explain  most  of  the 
information  necessary  to  obtaining  a  job.  The  office  also 
sends  out  vacancy  notices  to  students  in  any  field  where  a 
company  has  a  job  opening. 

In  general  fields,  seniors  should  expect  to  look  for  a  job 
anywhere  from  three-five  months.  In  specialized  fields, 
such  as  engineering,  the  search  should  only  take  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  Everything  depends  on  certain  factors  though, 
such  as  where  the  student  wants  to  live,  what  his  salary  ex- 
pectations are,  what  his  experience  in  the  field  is,  etc. 

Grades  are  an  important  factor  in  getting  a  job  today, 
said  Ideus.  "This  is  the  only  thing  that  differientiates  one 
prospective  employee  from  another.  This  is  the  only  thing  a 
student  really  has  to  show  that  is  different  from  every  other 
student  who  has  a  degree  in  that  field.  Some  companies  are 
even  using  the  grades  as  a  prerequisite  to  interviews  today. 

After  a  job  is  found,  what  does  one  have  to  look  forward 
to.  Dr.  Ideus  said  the  first  shock  is  the  amount  of  routine 
procedure  involved.  Oftentimes  the  job  is  not  as 
glamourous  as  one  had  expected. 

The  lifestyle  and  demands  are  much  harder  than  they 
were  in  college  also.  There  may  be  too  much  responsibility 
on  the  new  employee  or  maybe  not  enough.  Either  way,  the 
new  employee  is  usually  shocked  or  at  least  surprised  to 
find  out  what  life  in  the  real  world  is  really  like.  What  the 
life  you  had  just  prepared  for  for  the  past  20  or  more  years 
was  really  all  about. 

There  is  one  warm  thought  to  replace  the  fears  of  going 
out  into  the  cold  and  cruel  world:  Graduate  School. 

Two  more  years  of  slow  southern  lifestyle,  a  few  more 
classes,  a  thesis  topic  to  decide,  ID's,  books,  mid-terms  .  .  . 

-  -Mary  Ann  McNulty 
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Sdioolof 


"The  School  of  Agriculture  is 

a  fairly  comprehensive  one,  with 

a  number  of  quality  programs." 

Dean  Gilbert  H.  Kroening 

"It's  good  in  that  we  do 

experiments  and  practical  things 

in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  It's 

small  enough  so  that  instructors 

can  help  you." 

Dee  AUhands    Animal  Industries 

"You  are  given  a  good  formal 

education  here.  The  field  is  opening 

up  for  women  and  there  are  a  lot 

of  jobs  now  available.  Ninty-nine 

percent  of  the  graduates  with 

baccalaureates  get  jobs." 

Jennifer  Cothem     Horticulture  and 
Ornamental  Horticulture 

"It's  comprehensive  and  they 

know  how  to  teach  a  diverse  program 

for  undergraduates.  My  only  complaint 

is  that  it  is  overcrowded,  and  there 

is  a  lack  of  equipment." 

Mary  Hays    Animal  Industries 


Atlhands,  Dee 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Watseka 
East  Moline 
Cobden 


Behrend,  Diana 
Animal  Industries 


Berry,  Leslie 
Agricultural  Industries 


Biermann,  Thomas 

Animal  Industries        Mt.  Prospect 

Bittle,  Greg 

Forestry         Jonesboro 

Brooker,  Judith 
Forestry        Naperuilte 

Brown,  Howard 

Plant  and  Soil  Science         Westuille 

Busenbark,  Thomas 

Agriculture        Carbondale 

Chwasczinski,  Michael 
Agricultural  Economics        Ashley 

Cooke,  Richard 

Agricultural  Education        Kewanee 

Cothem.  Jennifer 
Horticulture        Lorn  bard 


Carbondale 
Carbondale 
Caracas,  Venezuela 
Virden 


Courshon.  Leo 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Dahm,  Bruce 
General  Agriculture 

Diaz  Ruiz.  Jorge 
General  Agriculture 

Edwards,  Gary 
General  Agriculture 

Edwards,  Janet 
Forestry         Wilmette 


Ericson,  David 

Forestry        Downers  Grove 

Gildersleeve,  Dean 

Agriculture  Education/ Plant  &  Soil  Sci 

Gildersleeve,  Ron 

Agriculture/Industries  &  Ed.         Potomac 

Golden,  Mary 

Animal  Industries         Wheaton 


Grandt,  Kathleen 
Forestry        St.  Peter 

Hayes,  Mary 

Agricultural  Industries        Lockport 

Hedley,  Craig 

Agricultural  Industries        Elgin 

Heine,  Nancy 

Plant  and  Soil  Science        Rochelle 

Henn,  Thomas 
Forestry        Aurora 

Hernandez,  Luis 
General  Agriculture 


Potomac 


Hirstein,  John 
General  Agriculture 

Hoorman,  Richard 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Huebener,  Daniel 
General  Agriculture 

Hunter,  Jeffrey 
Agricultural  Education 

Jacobs.  Steven 
Agricultural  Industries 

Jeny,  Paul 
Forestry        Elgin 


Johnson,  Christia 
Horticulture         Northbrook 


Carbondale 
Waterloo 

Carterville 
Brighton 

Salem 

Prairie  du  Roche 


Murphy  sboro 


Jones,  Hugh 
General  Agriculture 

Kagy,  Jack 
Forestry        luka 


Kaiser,  Mark 

Agriculture  Industries /Plant  St.  Soil 


Kastler,  David 
Agricultural  Industries 

Kaufman,  Donald 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Kiley,  Maureen 
Murphy  sboro 

Kirech,  Randy 
Agricultural  Industries 


Waterman 
Glenuiew 

Dahlgren 
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KlafU.  Kevin 
Forntry         Kankaket 

Konneker.  Becky 
Plant  and  Soii  Sctencr        Monttcello 

Kuhn,  Thomu 
Animal  Industrie*        Saptn-iUe 

Labudde.  Cniiic 
Piant  and  Soil  Science        Freeport 

L«ne,  DourIu 

South  Holland 


Foreatry 


Lam  way,  Brian 
Plant  and  Soil  Science        Joliei 


Animal  Industnea 


Ualo.  Mark 
Det  Ptamew 


Lucheai,  Suaan 
Forestry         Chicago 

Miller.  Kevin 
General  Agnculture         Trutopotu 

Mirenayat.  Manaoor 
Agriculture  Industnen        Isfahan.  Iran 

Moranda.  Nadine 
Plant  and  Soil  Science        Chicago 

Nath.  Terry 
Agricultural  Education        Greenup 

O'Malley.  Beatrui 
Agriculture         Heliei  i/.. 

Peterson.  Mark 

Forestry  Belmont 

Pelenwn.  Paul 
Forestry         DeSotit 

Raney.  Clayton 
Ptant  and  Soil  Science        Rochester 

Reavea,  Brice 
Atricultural  Education        Carbondale 

Rinker.  Glenn 
Agricuttitrat  Industries        Marion 


Ruby.  Irma 
Mt    prospect 

Ryba.  Larry 
Rtcer  Grove 


Forestry 
Forestry 


Schnake,  David 
Agriculturat  Economics        St   Prtcr 

Shaw.  Randall 
Agricultural  Industries        Carbondale 

Stauffer.  Robyn 
Ptant  and  Soil  Science        Chompatiin 

Suphena.  Deborah 
Animal  Industries        Palmer 


Forestry 


Strohmeier.  Clinton 
Paducah.  Kentucky 


Svob,  Jeanne 
Ptant  and  Soil  Science        Oswego 

Swigan.  Amy 
Agricuiturt  Education/ Ptant  A  Soil        Farmer  City 

Thorp.  Lewia 
Agricultural  Education        Clinton 

Tomaaxawaki,  Roarer 
Agrieutturnl  Industries         Richvieu 

Trovillion.  Scott 
PtaiU  and  Soil  Science        banvitte 

Tryner.  Leonard 
Gmtnl  Agriculture        Tinley  Park 

Vaufn.  Dennia 
Agricultural  Education        CartentUe 

Wade.  Marv 
Fast  Dubuqur 


Central  Agriculture 


Wallace.  Jam** 
Ptant  and  Soil  Science        Hurst 


Agncuiturat  Economics 


Whitina,  Georft 
\tch 


cHeruy 


Wtltma.  Joe 
Plant  and  Soil  Science        Vandalia 

Wood.  JefTery 
Agncutluroi  Education        ColUnsulle 

Yakey.  Daw 
Agneutlurai  Economics        Steu-anUon 

York.  Michael 
Agricultural  Industntt        Spr\ngerton 
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rPcSkige  of       - 

Business  and 
Admiiiistration 


"The  study  of  modern  business 
and  administrative  theory  and  practice 
is  demanding,  intellectually  stimul- 
ating and  professionally  rewarding. 
The  programs  of  the  college  strive 
to  provide  students  with  a  general 
education  essential  to  informed 
citizenship  and  an  effective  personal 
life,  a  foundation  of  general  professional 
education  to  provide  flexibility 
for  future  development  and 
enough  specialization  to  permit 
entry  into  an  occupational  area  .  .  .  The 
programs  are  accredited  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business." 

Dean  John  Darling 

"The  College  of  Business  and 
Administration  is  a  good  college. 
It  offered  me  what  I  was  looking 
for  in  business — an  all  around 
business  education.  Most  of  the 
teachers  are  good  and  they  know 
a  lot  about  business." 

Jay  Guyer    Administrative  Sciences 

"I  was  interested  in  selling 
and  I  thought  the  College  of  Business 
and  Administration  would  prepare 
me  best  for  this." 

Gerald  Brown     Marketing 


Andenon.  Jame* 
Accounting        Htuelcmt 

Bamett.  Deimu 
Accounting        Frrrman  Spur 

Butoio.  Graf 
Markfttn^i        Prona 

Butrr.  Beverly 
AdminiMtrotur  Sctmcr*         Chicago 

Black.  VeniU 
Finance        Fairfield 

BoMter.  Ralph 
AdmifUMtrative  BuMines*     Okawi-itle 

Broat,  Lawrence 
A  ccounting        CarbondaU 

Brown,  Gerald 
Marketing        Glen  EUyn 

Calzavara.  William 
Homeuvod 

Carter,  Kathleen 
Accounting        Manon 

Chambera.  Suian 
Finance        Glen  Ellyn 

Cohen.  Alan 
Accounting        Glenwood 

Courtney,  Michelle 
BuMinea*  Adminiatration        Manon 

Cox.  Mark 
Busmru  Adminutntion         Carmi 


Accounting  &  Finance 


Czomiak.  Maria 
Wrat  Frankfort 


Dannehl.  Sara 
Accounting         Watseka 

Davis,  David 
Busineu  Adminittmlton         Carbondale 

Deikinea,  Patti 
Accounting         Hernn 

Dimachkie,  Omar 
Finance         Beirut,  l^banon 


Businna  Administration 


Dion,  Daniel 
Carbondale 


Eliaa,  Steve 
Marketing        Cairo 

Eweka.  Steve 
Accounting         Carbondale 

Farley,  Char  lea 
BuMuma  Administntion        aartonvill* 

Faux.  William 
BuMineBM  Economici         Carbondale 

Foumier,  Catherine 
Accounting        Carbondale 


Francia.  Keith 
Finance        NaMhvill* 

Frank,  Clinton 
Finance         Ridge  Dnie  Marrt.  Pa 

Fukuda.  Elaine 
Marketing        South  Holland 

Garbe.  Damll 
Marketing        Uietench 

Garrett,  Julia 
Marketing        HillMbcro 

Giew.  William 
Accounting        Bone  Gap 

Glaaek.  Barton 
Accounting        Champaign 

Glover.  Vinston 
Bu»ine%B         Chicxigo 

Goobby.  Terry 
Marketing        HarriMburg 


Admmutratue  Science* 


Guyer.  Jay 
We$t  York 


Haaae.  fUifvr 
Adminutrotwe  Set^ncet         Flanagan 

Hanaon.  Bruce 
Accounting         Arlington  Heights 

Henerfauth.  Nonna 
Accounting        Ptaine  du  Roch 

Holder.  Dartd 
Accounting  Kcoetomict        Pmcknrwille 

Hughaa.  Dand 
Bumntm  Adminimtrutwet        Yoekvili* 
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Jacobs,  John 

Marketing         Wood  Dale 

Jaskiswicz,  Charles 
Accounting        Chicago 

Jones,  Tracy 
Marketing        Marion 

Karstrand,  Stephen 
Accounting        Chicago 

Knoblauch.  Lori 

Business  Education        Oglesby 


Konieczny,  Danny 
Business        LaSaile 

Kopczick.  Kathleen 
Accounting        Morris 

Landholt.  Stephen 

Administrative  Sciences        Decatur 

Lloyd.  Grace 
Accounting        Robbins 

Love,  Barbara 
Accounting        Chicago 

Lussier,  Ronald 
Accounting        Murphysboro 


Mann.  Gary 
Accounting  Finance 


Canandaigua.  N.  Y- 


Martin,  Debbie 

Accounting        Johnston  City 

Maxwell.  Mary 
Accounting        Marion 

Mayer,  Melinda 
Finance        Champaign 

McCreery,  Jania 

Accounting  Finance        Benton 

Miriani,  Kris 
Accounting        Herrin 

Moller,  Suzanne 

A  ccounting        Metropolis 

Moudy.  Gary 
Accounting        Carmi 

Murrell,  Jennifer 
Accounting        Grafton 

Neal,  Richard 
Accounting        Mt    Vernon 

Nelson,  Donna 

Business  Administration        Rivi 


Olson,  John 
Management 


Lake  Bluff 


Parrent.  Jeanne 
Marketing        Fairfield 

Pearson,  David 
Accounting        Galesburg 

Phelps.  Jeffrey 
Accounting  &  Finance 

Picek.  William 
Administrative  Sciences 

Picking,  Steven 
Accounting        Freeport 

Porter,  Gregory 
Accounting        Belleville 

Pries,  Susan 
Accounting 


West  Frankfort 
Carbondale 


Okawville 


Reed,  William 

Accounting        Olympia  Fields 

Reinmuth,  Craig 
Accounting        Palos  Heights 

Ridenour,  Dave 
Business  Education 


Harrisburg 


Rodgera.  Bradley 
Accounting        DuQuoin 

Sanchez,  Angel 
Business        Carbondale 

Sarikhani,  Afsaneh 

Administrative  Sciences        Carbondale 

Sayers,  David 
Accounting        Park  Ridge 

Star,  Barry 

Marketing       Hallandale 

Starsiak,  Raymond 
Marketing        Chicago 

Stenger,  Karen 

Administrative  Sciences        Edwards 
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Sutton.  Denni* 
Marketing        Eldorado 

Tannahitl.  Rei 
BuMtntBM  AdmirxiMtration        Springfield 

Thompton.  Gregory 
Marketing        Joliet 

TubU.  Ellie 
Biutneu  Admmutntion         Wttmette 

Vuicil.  Sally 
A  ccounting        Gortvillr 

Vuconaite.  Charlm 
Marketirtg        Rocki.iUe 

Wa^vr.  Richard 
Busineu  Ecorwmtca        Aurora 

Waminft.  Wayne 
Marketing        Joltet 

Walkiru.  Darryl 
Accounting        Carbondaie 

Wayne,  William 
Marktting        Rock  Inland 

Willianu.  Kathryn 
BuMintu  Education        Carbondaie 

Woelfel.  Charles 
Administrativt  Scitnct§        Mtdtoihian 


Wong.  Ching 
CarbondaUt 

Zaucha.  Gary 

BourbonnaiM 

Zindhck.  Robert 
Downen  Grove 


Marketing 
Marketing 
AdminiMtrative  Sciencti 


Zoltek,  LawTcnc* 
Marketing        Mvdtnah 


r\     %     <' 


•  Mike  Goldsteii 
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Qtojeof. 


•IllTllTniTl^ 


and  Fine  Arts 


"The  College  of  Communication 
and  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  a  very 
creative  group  of  people,  faculty 
and  students,  working  in  some  very 
dynamic  areas.  Some  are  very  new 
disciplines  and  some  are  .  .  .  more 
conservative  or  standard.  It's 
a  very  unique  organization." 

Dean  C.  B.  Hunt 

"The  department's  curriculum 
is  varied  from  speech  to  radio  and 
television  to  journalism.  Classes 
are  interesting  and  they  helped 
me  to  communicate  with  others  as 
they  are  small.  The  teachers  are 
more  interested  in  the  individual 
as  a  person,  than  just  a  student." 

Dennis  Trueblood    Public  Relations 

"The  professors  are  highly 
qualified.  I  felt  there  was  a  large 
gap  between  the  quality  of  the  student 
and  the  quality  of  the  faculty.  The 
facilities  are  excellent  ..." 

Eric  Brutten     Radio  and  Television 


Alcluy.  Dave 
Radio—  Tttevuion        Hirudatr 

Allen,  FUndy 
Radto~Tfl9Vuion        Chicago 


Photography 


Anger,  Peter 
Columbia.  Mo 

Annbmtl.  Steve 
Spetch        Manito 

Barnea,  Nancy 
Art        Homeuood 


Bethell.  WillUm 
Radio — TtUvuion        Mt    Prospect 

Birk,  Pamela 
Joumatum         Chicago 

Bode.  John 
Cin*ma  A  Photography         Ofaggon 

Honda,  Sherry 
Political  Joumalitm        Peoria 

Bonno.  Joe 
Radio— Television        Chicago 

Bradahaw.  Douglas 
Radio—  TeleviMion        Streamwood 


Photography 


Bradt.  Patrick 
Florissant.  Mo 


Brutten.  Eric 
Radio — Television        Wayne,  Pa. 

Buaer.  Jim 
Mt.  Morris 

Claaaen,  Linda 
Journalism         Delauan 


Claypool.  Forreat 
Journalism        St    Elmo 

Collina,  Mart 
Public  Relations        Lacon 

Cooper,  Debbie 
Marion 

Corcoran.  Jeff 
Speech        Hinsdale 

Caolak,  George 
'.  Mo 


Jourrutlum— Advertising        Florissant. 


Radio — Television 


Cullen.  William 
Journalism        Springfield 

Dare.  Melody 
Public  Relations        Valier 


Damay.  Keith 
Arlington  Heights 


De  Walt.  Lcaley 
Public  Relations        Pncefon 

Droat,  Joanna 
Art         Carbondale 


Duckworth.  Kalherine 
Radio—  Teteviiton        Springfield 

Eltott.  Riu 
Joumalism        Golden  Gate 

Eliter.  Robert 
Chicago 


Radio—  Television 


Fiala.  Neal 
St   Louu.  Mo 


Fleming.  Rliiebeth 
An        Htns<hle 

Fonberg.  Karan 
Journalism         Chicago 

Fry.  Ronald 

Journalism        Eldorado 

Fuller.  Laa 
Radio—  TVfevuion        Moline 

Gama.  Eric 
Radio— Television        SkoMie 

Gargar.  Deborah 
Rodio—TetevUion        Granite  Ctty 


Ooaaea.  l<aura 
Speech  PbtHotogy         Spring/ield 

Grmf.  Donald 
Speech        Wtlmette 

Gubbe.  Richard 
Joumalum        Rockfoed 

Gulhck.  Wally 
Rodto—  Teievuion        Mayuxtod 

Gunaaulua,  Michael 
Joumalum        Lemont 


ITS 


Guyton,  Richard 
Radio—Television 


Dayton.  Ohio 


Haberkom.  Stephanie 
Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology 


Han  Ion,  Johanna 
Radio — Television 


Western  Springs 


Hatcher,  Christopher 
Music        Morristown.  N.J- 

Helleny,  Edward 
Journalism/Radio  &  Television 


Herrin 


Hoblit.  John 

Cinema  &  Photography 

Hunter,  Terry 
Music  Education 


Atlanta 


Irons,  Pam 
Radio — Television 


Carbondale 


Olympia  Fields 


Jackson,  David 
Journalism        North  Pekin 

Jenkins,  John 
Journalism        Lansing 


Jenkins.  Vickie 
Radio — Television 


Hillsboro 


Johnson,  Linda 
Advertising        Liberty  ville 

Kam,  Angel 

Journalism         Carbondale 

Kartalas,  Dean 
Theater        Carbondale 

King,  Mary 

Public  Relations    .    Moline 


Knapp,  Janet 

Radio — Television        Milan 

Krismanits.  Eugene 

Music  Education        Rock  Island 

Krzemien,  Richard 

Cinema  &  Photography        Northl 

Larson,  Daniel 
Journalism         Chicago 


Larson,  Gary 
Radio — Television 


Washington 


Lekovish,  Vicky 
Journalism         Carbondale 

Levin,  Darlene 
Art        Deerfield 

Livesay,  WilUam 
Art        Murphysboro 

Luber,  Jean 
Radio — Television 


Highland 


Decatur 


MacDonna,  David 
Radio — Television 


Malahy,  Michael 
Journalism         Glen  Ellyn 

Marino,  Marc 
Radio —  Television 


Park  Forest 


Martin,  Karla 
Music        Macon 

Matechick,  Susan 
Journalism         Chicago 

May,  Susanne 

Cinema  &  Photography        Ferguson.  Mo. 

Meadows,  James 

Radio — Television        Park  Forest 

Moenich,  Chris 

Journalism        Downers  Grove 


Moore,  Debra 
Speech  Pathology 

Moore,  Mary 
Speech  Pathology 

Moore,  Nancy 
Radio — Television 


Mraz,  Charles 
Radio — Television 


Glenview 


Benton 


Park  Ridge 


Ness,  Jean 
Journalism 


Freeport 


Nguyen,  Anh 

Advertising        Carbondale 

Ostendorf,  Camille 
Journalism         Vincennes,  Ind. 

Payne,  Becky 

Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology 


Carbondale 
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Pfinntcn.  Nancy 
Radio—  Television        MurphyM  boro 

Pintoui.  Dian« 
Joumali*m         McHenry 

Ray.  Nancy 
Spetch  Pathology  A  Audtohgy        Cosne 

Richman.  Barrv 
Cinema        Paramua.  S'  J 

RicketU.  Gar> 
Pho(0|fni/>/iv        Ruertide 

Robinaon.  Polly 
Public  Relations        Deerfield 

Robinson.  William 
Radio —  Television        Chicago 

Rockwell.  Cathy 
PubUe  Relations        Chttlicothe 

Rockwood.  Mark 
Cinema  A  Photography        Carbondale 

Runirren.  John 
Journalism         Rockford 

Rutherford.  Micharl 
Cinema  A  Photography        East  Moline 

Schierbeck.  Victona 
Journalism         Prona 

Schneider.  Beth 
Public  Relations        Skokie 

Seat  on,  Mac 
Radio— Television        Batavia 

Sedik.  Kathleen 
Art        Atfontguln 


Journalism 


Slovacek.  Nanc%- 
LaG range  Park 


Snyder.  Mar\ 
Radio—Televiston        Danville 

Speira,  Joanne 
Radio— Television        Chicago 

Squirea.  Carol 
Cinema  A  Photography        Johct 

Tartowski.  Susan 
Radio —  Television        Murphysbom 


Journalism 


T„ 


^esPlains 


Trueblood.  Dennis 
Public  Relations         Carbondale 

Vanderanick.  Arthur 
Journalism         Atkinaon 

Vanderwaal.  Kent 
Cinema  A  Photography         Huron.  SD 

Walker.  Beverly 
Speech  Pathology         Benton 


Zurek.  John 
Music         Danen 


Joel  WakiUch 
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College  of 

Education 


"The  College  of  Education  is 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  at  all  levels,  and  in 
all  areas  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  from  the  pre -school 
setting  to  the  high  school. 
Undergraduates  are  prepared  in 
fully  accredited  teacher  education 
programs  from  within  the  college 
and  in  other  departments  through- 
out the  university.  Education 
related  majors  are  available  in 
recreation  and  post  secondary 
education." 

Nancy  L.  Quisenberry,  Associate  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies 

"There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
classes  in  the  health  education 
department  and  it's  up  to  you 
what  you  want  to  get  out  of  it. 
SIU  gives  you  the  basics  and  you 
can  get  more  by  doing  additional 
research." 

Dale  Eggart    Health  Education 

"SIU  has  a  good  special 
education  program  which  I  feel 
will  adequately  prepare  me  to 
teach  in  that  area." 

Suzzette  Beanland     Special  Education 


Ad«DM,  Denii* 
Speciat  Education        Joppa 

Andenon,  Terry 
Higher  Education        Carbondalr 

Ancnim  til.  St«v« 
Health  Education        Baton  Rougt.  La 

Anthony.  Robert 
Phy$ical  Education        Elgin 

B«rkman.  Nanrv 
Special  Education        FUminglon  S  J 

Bean  land,  Suziette 
Speciat  Education        Anna 

Beard.  Edward 
Recreation        DrKaib 

Berplrand,  Jack 
Joumaium        StUu 

Beyer,  David 
Occupational  Education        Paducah 

Biwontine,  Linda 
Special  Education  A  Elementary  Ed         Moline 


Blair,  Rnbert 
Phy$ical  Education        Champaixn 

Borton,  Karen 
English         WeBt  Frankfu". 

Bovehni.  Wend-. 
Special  Education        ChicaX" 

Brings.  SuMn 
PhyMical  Education        Rock  Island 

Britton,  Sharon 
Special  Education        Chicafio 

Bryant,  Geonre 
Recreation        Kit    Vernon 

Cahilt.  Timothy 
Recreation        La  Salic 

Cavoto.  Chhitine 
Recreation         Villa  Park 

Cockrum.  Dennii 
Speciat  Education        Camargo 

Creek,  Diane 
Elementary  Ed         St   Francuville 

Dahm.  Mary  Kay 
Special  Education         Carbondale 

Davii,  Gwain 
Edu  cation         Han  rv 

Delgado.  Jorfce 
Phy$icat  Education         Carbondale 

Donald.  Lojuana 
Chicago 

Dowllns.  Deborah 
Recreotion  St  Phytcat  Ed         Lohn'tlle 


Dudley.  Flo 
Elementary  Education         Bonnie 

Dunn.  Beverly 
Early  Chddhood  Education        CartinLille 

Emrt,  Dale 
Health  Cducofion         Ubertyvitle 

Enut,  Christopher 
Outdoor  Recreation         Glenvieu- 

Evina,  Jennifer 
Recreation        Homewood 


Fahlber*.  Sheree 
Phyticat  Education        JoneMbon} 

Fehr.  Brenda  K*. 
Recreation         \(onttcri 

Fehrenbacher.  Deanna 
BustnemM  Ed  Carbondale 

Froetifvr.  Linda 
Phyteal  Education        MoUne 

Fullerton.  Faye 
Kngluh        MariAta 


GatM,  Ewlyn 
Recreotton        Carbondale 

Goddard,  Lyn 
Hutory        Ai-o 

Goebel,  Paula 
Elementary  Ed         Htrnn 

Goodman.  Roaalir 
Hutoe\  Hrck<' 

Gordon.  Kim 
Health  Education        Prona 
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Gould,  Gregory 

Social  Studies        Loues  Park 

Grigg,  David 

Recreation         West  Frankfort 

Gutzler,  Sarah 
Business        Bonnie 

Hardin,  David 
Community  Recreation 


Harris.  Robin 
Physical  Education 

Hazel.  Kimbra 
Music  Education 

Hedley,  Terri 
Special  Education 


Carbondale 
Creve  Coeur.  Mo. 
Johnson  City 
Carbondale 


Henrikaon,  Pam 
Recreation        Bensenville 

Hess,  Randalin 

Recreation        Halstead.  Kan. 

HoUier.  Marilvn 

Physical  Ed.         Flint.  Mich. 


Holt.  Sandra 
Elementary  Education 


Wheeling 


Hunter,  Gary 

Physical  Ed.        Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Humphrey,  Janis 

Special  Education  &  Elementary  Ed. 

Ibrahim,  Yahya 
Leadership         Carbondale 

James,  Gary 
Recreation        Dixon 

Juvonen.  Leila 

Early  Childhood  Education         Glenuu 


Kaeser.  Romelle 
Special  Education 

Kanney,  Patrice 
Art        Northbrook 


St.  Louis 


Marion 


Kappel,  Donald 
Recreation        Chicago 

Karlov,  Susan 
Home  Economics 


Lombard 


Keegan,  Karen 

Physical  Ed.         Elk  Grove 

Kelly.  Kimberly 

Special  Education  &  Elementary  Ed. 

Kirkpatrick,  Janice 

Higher  Education        Toulon 

Knight,  Sharon 
Elementary  Education 


Dupo 


Broughton 


Knollenberger,  Brenda 
Special  Education        Lincoln 


Knudsen,  Cheryl 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Krukoski.  Roberta 
Music        Litchfield 

Latz,  David 

Physical  Education        J 


Leary,  Robert 
Special  Education 

Lemastera.  Amy 
Special  Education 

Levreau,  Diana 
Flossmoor 

Lively,  Brenda 
Art  Education 


Morton  Grove 


Northbrook 


Carbondale 


Carbondale 


Lockwood,  Denise 
Recreation        .Wilmington 

Long,  George 

Business  Ed.         Carbondale 

Many,  Julie 

Recreation       Murphysboro 


Maxwell,  Mary 
Elementary  Education 

Mays.  Joyce 

Physical  Education        1 

McKee,  Dan 
Geography        Decatur 


Meguier,  John 
Higher  Education 

Mendez-Vigo,  Ava 
Recreation        Safb 


Marion 


Bloomfield.  N.J. 
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Mick.  I^ura 
Art  Education        Brnton 

Miller.  Jamea 
Erufluh         Carbondaie 

Milli|[an.  Morcina 
Special  Education         H^irtn 

Montgomery,  Elaine 
Special  Education         Chicatio 

Moncan.  Andrea 
Elementary  Education         i'pdsk" 

Myer«,  Ann 
Health  Education         Mattcfon 

PanR.  Ka 
Higher  Education        Carbondaie 

Paraon.  Kenneth 
Higher  Education        Markham 

Perkiiu,  Donna 
Recreation         Windsor  Locks.  Conn 

Philli:^.  Alltaon 
Health  Education         Murphyibom 

Preat,  Patncia 
Home  Economict  Education        Mansaa 

Purdy.  Sarah 
Elemrntan  Education         Wrtt  rrankfort 

Ricci.  Terry 
Elementary  Education         Wrat  Frankfort 

Rjdenour,  .Janet 
Physical  Education        Harrnburn 

Roberta.  Sharon 
Early  Childhood  Education         Chicago 

Robertson,  Jania 
Special  Education        Champaign 

Saltxman.  Robert 
Higher  Education         Carbondaie 

Schimp,  Cynthia 
Special  Education         Eldorado 

Schnorbiu,  Nancy 
Physical  Education        St   Louu.  Mo 

Schumacher.  Elaine 
Early  Childhood  Education        Sigel 

Shook,  Marilyn 
Home  Economies  Education        Desoto 

Stamm,  Barbara 
Early  Childhood  Education        Jotict 

Staten,  Arxrow 
Therapeutic  Recreation         Rockford 

Syler.  Deborah 
Recreation        Jacksonville 

Taithon.  Diane 
Elementary  Education         Mo/ini- 


Tarn  Yuk  Chinn,  Barbara 
Speeuxt  Education        \furphy»borv 

Toal.  Mary 
Art  Education        St   Lout*.  Sin 

Tolle.  Tern 
Recreation         Carbondaie 

Tumbou|h.  Carolyn 
Music  Education        Big  Stone  dap.  \'a 

Van  Horn.  Zena 
History         Seuer 

Von  Hatten,  Viripnia 
Early  Childhood  Education        Belleville 

Wallace,  Marv 
Elementary  Education        Carhimdale 

Waller.  Suaan 
Physical  Education         Oak  Fnrrtt 

Wfuhar.  Kathv 
Physical  Education         Rock  hland 

Welu.  Suianne 
Special  Education  A  Elemental  Ed         Hartlett 


Wilaon.  SheriN 
Elementary  Education         Hernn 


Business  Education 


Witle.  Jo 
Bethalto 


Wood>.  Beth 
History         Mannn 

Wnodaid*.  Beth 

Huti^Ti  Hamrr 

WuebbeU.  Sandra 
Business  Education        Dahlgren 
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Zarinetli,  Gma 

Special  Education        St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 


•  -  Joseph  Spytek 
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Sdiod  of 


ineenn 


"The  School  of  Engineering  and 

Technology  has  a  unique  aspect  to 

it,  in  that  it  has  a  rather  broad 

spectrum  of  programs,  covering  both 

Engineering  and  Technology." 

Dean  Thomas  Jefferson 

"Most  schools  have  either 

engineering  or  technology,  but  this 

is  one  of  the  few  schools  in  the  country 

that  has  engineering  and  technology 

combined.  There  is  an  in-between 

department  which  provides  a  little 

more  hands-on  work." 

Craig  D'Ambra     Electrical  Engineering 

and  Technology 

"It's  a  good  learning  experience. 

Professor's  here  are  close  to  students. 

There  is  a  concern  for  the  student 

as  a  person.  The  school  is  not  as 

good  as  some,  but  it's  not  as  bad 

as  others  either." 

Dave  Strink    Electrical  Sciences 

and  Systems 


AI-Arian,  Sami 
Engineering        Cairo.  Egypt 

Andideh.  Ebrahim 
Engineering        Ahwaz.  Iran 

Asher,  Terry 
Engineering        Loraine 

Baker.  Jon 

Engineering  Technology        Zeigler 

Bakowski,  Edwin 

Engineering        Arlington    Heights 

Banjavcic,  Steven 

Engineering  Technology         Carbondale 

Baudino,  Michael 
Engineering        Marseilles 

Bayt,  Anthony 

Engineering        Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Brown,  Richard 

Industrial  Technology        Glen  Ellyn 


Burger,  Walter 
Engineering        Decatur 

Cavitt,  Cletus 

Industrial  Technology        Manteno 

Chapman.  Paul 
Engineering        Marseilles 

Connolly.  Thomas 

Industrial  Technology        DeSoto 


Covitt.  Paul 
Industrial  Technology 

Cutter.  Robert 
Engineering  Technology 

D'Ambra.  Craig 
Engineering  Technology 

Dammyer,  Mark 
Engineering        Algonquin 

Decho,  David 
Engineering 


Manteno 


Lavallette.  N.J. 


Bamngton 


Westchester 


DeJamett,  Roy 
Engineering        Cairo 

Dekiel.  Stanley 
Industrial  Technology 

Donley,  Steven 
Engineering  Technology 

Doty,  Doug 
Engineering 


Loraif 


Park  Forest 


Edmonds,  James 

Industrial  Technology        Marion 

Habbe.  Randall 
Engineering        Nashville 

Halel,  Danny 

Industrial  Technology        Belleville 

Harms,  John 

Engineering  Technology        Skokie 

Menders,  Jim 
Engineering         Villa  Park 

Hileman,  Steven 
Engineering        Cairo 

Hill.  Wayne 

Engineering        Bricktown 

Hosselton,  Jeffrey 

Engineering  Technology        Flora 

Jimma,  Kebede 
Engineering        Carbondale 

Johnson,  Stanford 

Industrial  Technology  South  Elgin 

Jones,  Kevin 

Engineering  Technology        Mattoon 

Kellerman,  Michael 
Engineering  Technology 


Kelling,  Donald 
Industrial  Technology 

Kistenfeger.  Robert 
Engineering        Ottawa 

Knous.  William 
Engineering  Technology 


Pinckneyuille 


Highland  Park 


Knudson,  Terry 
Engineering        Carbondale 

Koemer,  John 
Engineering  Technology 

Lawrence,  Robert 
Engineering  Technology 


Glen  Ellyn 

Pinckneyuille 
Palatine 
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McGregor.  Derek 
Engtneenng        Spnng/ield 

Marei.  Fawaz 

Carbondate 


En^inernng 
Enginernng  Technology 


MilU.  Jame* 
Carbondale 


Naxah.  Nozar 
Carbondate 


Nemec,  Wayne 
InduMtrial  Technology        Ctcem 

Parker,  Mark 
Engineering  Technology        Carbondate 

Penner.  Dean 
Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

Petereen.  Robert 
Enginrrnng         Dotton 

Pichler.  Michael 
Engineering        Franktin  Park 

Prekwas.  Run 
Calumet  Cit\ 


Engineering  Technology 


RinKel.  Richard 
Engineering  Technology        Peona 

Rofcen,  David 
Engineering  Technology        Salem 

Seib.  Dean 
Engineering        MtltAtnadt 

Smith.  Jeffrey 
Induatrial  Technology        Monon 

StaclUer.  Patricia 
tnduMtrial  Technology        Mt.  Carmet 

Slrink.  David 
Engineering        Potomac 

Tain,  Karman 
Engineering        Carbondate 

Voria,  Frank 
Engineering  Technology        Neogo 

WilliamB,  Joseph 
Engineering        Tntla 

Wittrock.  David 
Engineering  Technology         Murphyaboro 


Engineering  Technology 


Young.  Ronald 
Flomsant.  Mo 


~    ~    Sb*^ 


-  Colleen  Moore 
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Human  Resources 


"The  basic  thrust  of  the  College 
of  Human  Resources  is  to  prepare 
students  to  become  professionals  in 
the  area  of  human  services — the 
people  helping  areas.  The  basic 
concern  is  for  the  solution  or 
amelioration  of  relevant  human  and 
social  problems.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  meaningful  and  functional 
mix  between  theory  and  practice  ..." 

Dean  Stanley  H.  Smith 

"The  College  of  Human  Resources 
seems  to  cover  all  areas  in  the  field. 
It  opens  areas  that  people  don't 
realize  exist,  areas  they  should 
know  about.  It  has  prepared  me  for 
my  field,  since  80  percent  of  the 
work  areas  will  be  available  to  me." 

Joe  Fulton    Administration  of  Justice 

"The  College  offers  departments,  such 
as  Child  and  Family  .  .  .  which  will 
help  me  quite  a  bit,  because  nowadays 
if  you  go  into  pre-school  you  need  to 
be  certified  to  get  paid  more." 

Colleen  Maloney    Child  and  Family 


AmezAKa,  Elnhqu* 
AdminiMtration  of  Justice        Chicago 

Baker.  Linda 
Ciothing  &  Trxtilea        Ottoua 

Baker.  Maureen 
Food  &  Nutrition         Wood  Date 

Baaa,  Anthony 
Administration  of  Justice        Chicago 

Bernard.  Michael 
Adminittntion  of  JuMtice        Buffalo  Grove 

Bialaa,  Leslie 
Social  Welfare        Chicago 

Blocker,  Anna 
Chttd  A  Family        Chicago 

Bonnell.  Marlene 
Socio/  Welfare         Flora 

Brown,  Kenneth 
Ptychotogy  History         Murphyaboro 

Bruectemann.  Kimberley 
Clothing  A  fextilet         Betleiitle 

BuMman.  Kathleen 
Dietetics        Franklin  Park 

Button.  Liaa 
Clothirig  A  Textiles         Hoffman  Estates 

Byrd,  Robert 
Adminiatration  of  Justice        Lebanon 

Campbell,  Kathryn 
Child  A  Family  Carbondale 

Carter.  Deborah 
Child  A  Family         Chicago 


Connaughton.  John 
AdminiMtration  of  Justice        Glen  Ellyn 

Davii.  Kaiheryn 
Appeal  Design        St    Louis.  Mo 

De  Bolt.  Marjone 
Social  Welfare         Barrtryilon 

Dejohnette,  Nadine 
Child  A  Family         Chicago 


Food  A  Lodging  Sys  Man 

Administration  of  Justice 


Deknock,  Richard 
Arlington  Height^ 


Dew.  Gene 
Carbondale 


Dickena,  E>iaiM 
Social  Welfare        Addison 


Oiffey,  Rctda 
Granite  City 


Clothing  A  Textiles 


Emery,  Noah 
Clothing  A  Textiles        Hanry 

Erickeon.  Karen 
Ctothtng  A  Textiles        Springfield 


Evans.  Pecgy 
Nutrition        Menaon 

Etenwa.  Gladyi 
Food  A  Nutrition         Carbondale 


Inttrior  Design 
Child  A  Family 


Fasekaa,  Carol 
South  Holland 

Finley.  Julie 
Ijaurenceville 


Fulton,  Joe 
Admir\i»tration  of  Justice        Brounstoun 

Graf.  Cynthia 
Social  Welfare        Nashitlle 

Grimn,  Charla 
Deuitt 

Grover.  Mafia 

Child  A  Family         Eldorado 

Hallinx.  Diane 
Admmutration        Aurora 


Hai 
Social  Welfare 


f.  Michele 
Hockford 


Hill,  Candy 
5ociai  Welfare        Chicago 

Hille.  Cathy 
Famify  Economici  A  Management        Effir\gham 

Hinea.  Paula 
La»£        Muskegon  Heights.  Mich 

Hodfw,  Cynthia 
ChiU  A  Family         Cvbondalr 

Hoakiiw.  Kimberly 
Food  A  Nutrition        Ltbertynlte 
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Immke.  Keith 
Law        Fairbum 

Jones,  Doris 

Early  Childhood  Education         Chicago 

Jovien,  Jeffery 

Social  Welfare        Cicero 

Kennedy,  Sue 

Social  Welfare        Murphysboro 

Kienzle,  Jean 

Administration  of  Justice        Springfield 


Knight,  Mary 
Food  &  Nutrition 


Riverside 


Knittel,  Rita 

Administration  of  Justice        Murphysboro 

Kozel,  Cynthia 

Clothing  &  Textiles        Oglesby 

Maloney,  Colleen 

Child  &  Family        Sterling 

Mangoff,  Terri 
Retailing        Granite  City 

Martin,  Chorsie 

Vocational  Rehabilitation        Carbondale 

McCubbins,  Tim 

Administration  of  Justice        Clinton 

McDevitt,  Margaret 

Clothing  &  Textiles        LaGrange 

McGrath.  Thomas 

Administration  of  Justice         Wilmette 

Meagher,  James 

Administration  of  Justice         Woodridge 

Munsterman,  Dennis 
Interior  Design         Carbondale 

Musgrave,  Teresa 

Food  &  Nutrition        Lansing 

Neat,  Kathren 

Social  Welfare        Harrisburg 


Novy.  Marjorie 
Administration  of  Justice 

Ozbum,  Linda 
Administration  of  Justice 


Wilmington 


Leewood,  Kan. 


Peters,  Kathleen 

Social  Welfare        Hilliard.  Ohio 

Phelps,  Karen 

Clothing  &  Textiles        Normal 

Phillips,  Duane 
Child  &  Family 


East  St.  Louis 


Rankin,  Karen 

Interior  Design        Salem 

Rhone,  Freddie  Sr. 
Social  Welfare        Chicago 


Scelzo,  Cheryl 
Clothing  &  Textiles 

Schwendt,  Jill 
Nutrition        Brookfield 


Secler,  Stuart 
Administration  of  Justice 


Park  Forest 


Skokie 


Seekamp,  Crystal 
Food  &  Nutrition 

Shapkoff,  Nancy 
Clothing  &  Textiles 

Shepherd,  Caffie 
Clothing  &  Textiles 

Smith,  Annie 
Correctional  Education 


Smith,  Margueretis 
Administration  of  Justice 

Smolin,  Ron 
Administration  of  Justice 


White  Hall 


Christopher 


Sosnowaki,  Scott 
Administration  of  Justice 


Silex.  Mo- 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Bellwood 


Soustek,  Dolores 

Social  Welfare        Hinsdale 

Stokes,  Susan 

Child  &  Family        Carbondale 

Stribling,  Ann 

Administration  of  Justice        Ash 

Stuenkel,  Debra 
Dietetics        Matterson 

Taylor,  Sally 

Social  Welfare        Chicago 
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Vangeuon.  Dirk 
Adminutntion  0/ JuMtice        Pauner 

W«rd.  Uunl 
Social  Wflfan        Murphyaborv 

Weitzman.  Keith 
Interior  Dnign        Skokte 

White.  Pamela 
Clothing  A  Tntilet         Wichita  Kan 

Wnfcht.  Dtahona 
Clothing  A  Trxttle*        Anna 


Wright,  Marianne 
Child  &  Family         Lebanon 
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Mike  Goldstein 
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College  of 


"We  are  a  college  that  is  deeply 
involved  in  general  studies  and  PhD 
programs.  We  are  a  research 
oriented  college.  It  is  the 
intellectual  center  of  what  a 
university  is  all  about.  We  provide 
the  core  of  theoretical  studies  for 
other  colleges." 

Dean  Lon  R.  Shelly 

"The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
allows  you  to  have  a  broad  range  of 
classes.  You  are  qualified  for 
more  things.  I  can  go  into  all 
sorts  of  different  types  of  fields 
after  graduation." 

Mary  Douglas    History 

"The  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
more  than  any  other  college,  helps 
the  student  understand  himself  and 
understand  society.  It  will  help 
me  existentially  better  relate  to 
myself.  I  intend  to  go  on  to  law 
school  and  I  feel  a  liberal  arts 
background  is  quite  helpful  to 
anyone  pursuing  a  career  in  law." 

Frank  Macke    Political  Science 


AjmU.  Azcez 
Master  Pubtie  Affain        Carbondale 

AlMch.  Steven 
Computer  Science        Mt  Prospect 

Ashley.  Pamela 
PoHtieal  Science/Public  Relation*        Decatur 

Baechle.  Riteen 
Computer  Science/Math        St   Genrnene  Mo 

Univenity  Studies        Huthland  Park 

Bateman,  Joaeph 
Psychology         Hamon 

Bclechle.  Cindy 
Computer  Science        Chester 

Bennett.  Ethel 
Psychology         I  'Um 

Billinffton.  Sie\-en 
History         Golconda 

BlumberR,  Steve 
PoUttcai  Science        Chicago 

Boone,  Tracy 
St   Louis.  Mo. 

Brewer,  Jennifer 
Latin  American  Studies         Beardstoun 

Brinkman.  Mary 

Psychology         Elgin 

Bums,  Kathie 
Psychology         Shelbyville 

Canioneri.  Kent 
Psychology        Bamngton 

Chan,  Raymond 
Computer  Science        Carbondale 

Choate.  Kim 
Anthropology         Joliet 

CoUant.  Robert 
Psychology         Chicago 


Computer  Science 


Cornell,  Vem 
Washington  tit.   W  Indies 

DeVolpi.  Paul 
PoUtical  Science        Lisle 

Dougtaa,  Mary 
History  Mo  line 

Dreaaler,  Michael 
Vndecided        Round  LaMr 

Duff.  Nancy 
History  Chicago 


Eafcan,  Kathleen 
Chicago  Heights 


English 


Eubanlu.  Ruaael 
Political  Science/Prr  Law        Acton.  Md 


Evan,  Dan 
Miticai  Science        Neu  Burnstdr 

Farrow,  Jame* 
Mathematiet        Godfrry 

Fcldhclm.  Tim 
PoUtical  Science        Chicago 

Foster.  Cathy 
English         Canton 

Franklin,  Frederick 
hilitical  Science        Chicago 

Frankhn.  larrv 
Anthrr^Mlogy         Mt    Vernnn 

Fncker.  Donald 
Sociology         Bnghtnn 

Oerlach.  Janet 
Hutory         Sparta 

Giaaler.  Jean 
A>(j|iroi  Science        5(ruardjon 

Glover.  Charlr* 
Computer  Science        CarhondaU 

Goldman,  Rhondn 

PsycholotCf        Rosellf 

Orefnrv.  Mark 
Computer         thfwrfirtd 

Griw.  Joah 
economic*        NapeniUr 

Haertle.  Dan 
Hutoe\         Deerfitld 

Hale.  Wllham 
f^ttcal  Science         Bemyn 
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Herron,  Eddie 
Economics        Carbondale 

Herzog.  Nancy 

English        Rolling  Meadows 

Hill,  George 

Political  Psychology        Carbondale 

Hoelzer,  Richard 
English        Dundee 

Johnson,  Edwin 

Political  Science        East  Moline 

Johnson,  Timothy 

Political  Science         Wheaton 

Joslin,  Brenda 
History        Marseilles 


Jua,  Nantang 
Diplomatic  History 

Keskel.  Charles 
Computer  Science 

Kibler,  Keith 
Political  Science 


Mezan,  Cameroon 


Midlothian 


Marion 


Kohlbacher.  Kerry 
History        Frankfort 

Kreinberg,  Tony 

Math/Computer  Science        Quincy 


Lewis,  Jeffrey 
Political  Science 


Chicago 


Linson,  Douglas 
Psychology        Carbondale 

Lipe,  Larry 
Political  Science 


Carbondale 


Loew,  Steven 
Political  Science 


Long,  Janice 
Psychology 

Lore,  Tom 
Economics 

Lugo,  Carlos 
Linguistics 


Chicago 
West  Frankfort 
Champaign 
Rameybranca,  Puerto  Rico 


Mabry,  Linda 
Advertising        Valier 


Mac  Donald,  John 
Computer  Science 

Macke,  Frank 
Political  Science 


East  Peoria 
Belleville 


Martin,  Sandra 
Economics        Matteson 

Mattox,  Cynthia 

Political  Science        Chicago 

Maurath,  Peter 
Mathematics        Springfield 

Mazursky,  Linda 
Economics       Niles 

McAdams,  Kevin 
Economics        Sycamore 

McConoughey,  Julia 
Anthropology        Roselle 

McGinity,  Douglas 
Dunlap 

Michael,  Michelle 
Psychology         Winchester 

Michalowskij,  Christine 
Psychology        Carbondale 


Moorehead,  Tim 
Political  Science 


Carbondale 


Morris,  Patricia 
Linguistics        Carbondale 

Moschopoulos,  Stavros 
Computer  Science        Carbondale 

Neal,  James 

History        Lawrenceville 


Nelson,  Carol 
Computer  Science/Math 


Pare,  Randall  Alan 
Computer  Science 

Patterson,  Bemita 
Counseling  Psychology 

Piac,  Reginald 
Political  Science 

Pope,  Bonita 
Ph.D.  Psychology 


Granite  City 
Granite  City 
G  rambling 
Chicago 
Dayton 
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Theatre 


Quil^ey.  Kim 
YoMemitf.  Calif 


RoMn.  Strvc 
PoUtieal  Science         Wtlmette 

Rouhandeh.  Stcvm 
Political  Science        Murphyaboro 

Schnke.  Jack 
Political  Science        Carbondate 

Schwarunu,  Kurt 
Political  Science        M(    [*napecl 

Sebntyen.  Joe 
Food  it  Nutrition         Chicago 

Sehnert.  Claudv 
Geology         Carbondate 

Shanklin.  Cms 
Ptychology        Prona 

Smith.  Siuan 
Engliih         Champaign 

Sogar.  Michael 
Computer  Science        Hillside 

Spector.  Anthony 
Prychology         Carbondale 

Slallinffi  Jr  .  Lelan 
Economics         Carbundalr 

Tooyserkani,  Afunfh 
Computer  Science        Carbondale 

To  pp.  Paul 
History        Carbondale 

Toppel.  Sandra 
Spanish         Sit    prospect 


Tumminaro.  Robert 
Psychology  Hoselle 

VoRfl.  Mel 
Sociology         Sterling 

Walker.  Kd 
Ptychology         Belleittle 

White.  Susan 
Political  Science        Springfield 

Wiltiamn.  Dan 
Medical  Illustration         Duiiuotn 


Wnitht.  farnll 
Latin  American  Studiea  Wtlmti:- 

Zefran,  Debbie 
Umvtnity  Studtea        Chtcagii 


Mike  Royt«k 
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e  of  Science 


"The  College  of  Science  has 
gotten  a  reputation  nationally  of 
being  a  developing  center  of  excellence 
for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
instruction,  as  well  as  research  in 
the  sciences.  There  are  truly 
exceptional  teachers  in  all  departments, 
not  only  effective  in  the  classrooms 
and  interested  in  students,  but  who 
are  known  internationally  for  scholarly 
research." 

Dean  Norman  J.  Doorenbos 

"The  College  of  Science  is  tough 
to  get  through.  But  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  courses  offered  that 
fit  my  interest  in  marine  biology." 

Adrienne  Thomas     Zoology 

"The  College  has  been  a  good 
experience  for  me,  with  a  variety 
of  classes  and  good  instructors." 

Maxine  Anders    Biological  Science 

"The  College  of  Science  has 
served  me  well  in  my  interests." 

Richard  Gooding     Chemistry 


Anders.  Maxine 
Biotogicol  Scienctt        Morns 

Anderaon.  Mark 
Zootogy/Chtmutiy        Rockford 

Bailey,  Cindy 
Pftytiology        Louuittit 

Bedford.  Winitoo 
Phyttoiofry         Palatine 

Bernard.  Bruce 
Math         Buffalo  Grvie 

Bemin|.  William 
Biological  Sciencta        Spnng/ifld 

Black.  Mary 
ZooloKy        Snter 


Bocek.  Alei 
Downert  Grove 

Brown.  Jamea 
Paducah.  Ky. 

Bruaaell.  David 
Botany         Casey 


Zoology 
ChemutryfPhyMiology 


Burgetl.  AUn 
Zoology         Hanna  City 

Burke,  Tereae 
Biology        Park  Fttdge 

Cable.  Jim 
PhyBiology         LaSalte 

Carlaon.  Claire 
Botany        Waukegan 

Caae.  William 
Biological  Seiencet         Carbondale 

Dallga*.  Danette 

Botany         Diion 

Dudziak.  Louiae 
Botany        Acton.  Md 

Dust,  Eugene 
EngintmngfBiophyticM        Effingham 

Eddleman.  Phil 
BiotogiaU  Science*        Sparta 

Bdlund.  Dave 
ChtmUtryfPrtDtntal        Rockford 

Eve  land,  Patricia 
WitdUft  Biology        Moline 

Fender,  Susan 
Biology        Glenvieu' 

Fintewcix,  Jamea 
Zoology         Chicago 

Retcher.  Paula 
Biotogical  Science*        Oaklry 

Focht,  Thomas 
Gtology        Sorthbrook 


Gallanher,  James 
Biology  Sorthbrxxtk 


Phytict 


Chemutry 


Galvan,  Donald 
Sabiruu.  Coahuila 

Click.  Michael 
Biology         Skokte 

Goodini.  Richard 
Alamogordo.  S  M 

Greenwalt.  Greg 
Biology         Manon 


Graaa.  William 
BtoUigicol  Scimcra         Olympui  Field* 

Gr«t«n.  Ricki 
Audto-KteetrontcB        Sathville 

Groaa.  Linda 
Zoology         Zion 

HaU.  Mkhaal 
Zoology /Botany        Carbondale 

HolUnd.  Bradford 
Zoology  Flora 

Ivy.  Michael 
Biology        Chicago 


Uti,  Joyc* 
Chicago 


Tc 


CUrk 


Phystotogy 

Jenni 
Pfiyt%otogy 


Johnaon,  Craia 
Pftytiology         Roch/ord 

Johnaon.  Greta 
Zoology        fVona 
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Joshu,  Jayne 

Botany        Carbondale 

Kaas,  Cynthia 
Zoology        Betuidere 

Kent,  Lanse 
Microbiology        Lombard 

Kienzler,  Joyce 
Biology        Springfield 

Kraus.  Eugene 
Physiology         Carbondale 

Kriestler,  Kathy 
Biology        Anna 

Larez,  Cilino 

Chemistry        Carbondale 

Larkin,  David 

Biological  Sciences        Benton 

Leung.  Sau-Hung 

Chemistry        Chai  Wan  Hong  Ko.  New  Guinnea 

Lindsay.  Robert 

Biological  Sciences       Marion 

Morrison,  Michael 
Zoology         Carbondale 

Mosebach,  Wolfram 
Chemistry         Urbana 

Muehlfelt.  Jean 
Zoology        Palatine 


Oxford.  Tim 
Biological  Sciences 


Cave-In-Rock 


Phelan,  Sue 
Physiology 


Tinley  Park 


Rajagopelan,  Ramanathan 
Physics        Kumbakonam.  Tamil 

Rambeau,  Timothy 
Zoology        Forest  Park 

Raney,  Steve 
Biology        Effingham 


Robinson.  Kenneth 
Biological  Sciences 


Chicago 


RomaneUi,  Ronald 
Physiology        Melrose  Park 

Sassu,  Geo^e 
Physiology        Maywood 

Sauders,  Peter 
Geology        Freeport 

Smith.  Cynthia 
Botany        Glenview 

Sommer,  Martha 

Physiology        Springfield.  Ohio 

Szpisjak,  Dorianne 
Biology        Berwyn 

Taylor,  Linda 
Physiology        Anna 

Thomas.  Adrienne 
Zoology        Chicago 

Vanzandt.  Jan 

Biological  Sciences        Peoria 

Volk.  Suzzane 
Chemistry        Carbondale 

Volkow,  Stuart 
Biophysics        Skokie 


Wagner.  Blair 
Zoology        Shelbyville 

Whiteside,  Gary 
Biological  Sciences        A 

Williams,  Doris 
Carbondale 

Wirth,  Kevin 
Physiology        Erie 
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Schod  (rf 


"Students  in  the  School  of  Technical 

Careers  are  as  diverse  in  their 

interests  as  there  are  career  and 

occupational  areas,  but  they  share 

one  common  trait:  awareness 

of  their  goals  and  determination 

to  achieve  them.  STC  people  are  a 

hard-working  bunch." 

R.  John  Reynolds,  Acting  Dean 

"The  Dental  Hygiene  program 

has  a  lot  to  offer.  I'm  getting 

a  lot  out  of  the  two-year  program. 

One  good  thing  about  it  is  that  you 

get  to  know  the  teachers  on  a  personal 

basis.  Classes  are  challenging  and 

you  feel  well-prepared  in  what 

you  will  actually  be  doing  on  the  job." 

Cindy  Pendelton    Dental  Hygiene 

"The  Secretarial  School  at  STC 

is  very  unorganized  and  there  are 

not  enough  facilities.  Many  of  the 

classes  are  not  relevant  to  my 

major." 

Connie  Abbot    Secretarial 


Abbott,  Connie 
Court  Reporting 

Backiewicz,  Ann 
Phystcal  Therapy 


Baier.  Royce 

Mortuary  Administration 

Ballou.  Alan 

Data  Processing/ Business 


Barbe  Holland.  Julie 
Secretariat  &  Office  Specialties 


Belleville 
Gahanna,  Ohio 
Pax  ton 
Kankakee 
Pana 


Bennett.  Paul 
Aviation  Technology 

Bigden.  Candy 
Dental  Hygiene 

Bingaman,  Pamela 
Jo  lie  t 


Chicago 
Park  Ridge 


Borowiak,  Sara 

Secretarial  &  Office  Specialtit 

Bouma,  Lynette 

Physical  Therapy         Crete 


Bousquet,  Roger 
Aeronautical  Engineering 


Bozlinski.  George 
Aviation  Management 

Bridges.  Martin 
Aviation  Management 

Bronstein,  Lee 

Aviation  Management 

Busenbark.  Gloria 
Physical  Therapy 


Arlington  Heights 
Prospect  Heights 
Evanston 
Skokie 
Carbondale 


Caesar,  Nancy 
Physical  Therapy 

Calhoun,  William 
Electronics  Technology 

Castle,  Ftobert 
Aviation  Technology 

Cavanaugh,  Jaime 
Physical  Therapy 


Cieszynski,  Ken 
Electronic  Data  Processing 


Columbia 

Chicago 
Hinsdale 

Northbrook 

Brookfield 


Cooper.  Claudette 

Dental  Hygiene        Arlington  Heights 

Cull.  Pamela 

Rushville.  IN 


Davison.  Thomas 

Civil  Construction  Tech. 


Du  Quoin 


Debosek,  Christopher 

Commercial  Graphics.  Market  &  Ad. 


Dluzneski,  Dan 
Law  Enforcement 


St.  Louis,  Mo- 


Monroe.  Conn. 


Dobkin,  Beth 
Commercial  Graphics 


Donegan,  James 
Graphic  Design 


Chicago 


Chester 


Ebers.  Sharron 

Secretarial  &  Office  Specuilties 

Elsea.  Steve 

Technical  Careers        Sparta 


Ewald,  Joseph 

Mortuary  Management        Chicago 

Gross.  Paula 

Commercial  Graphics        Kentland.  Ind. 


Hall.  Elizabeth 

Physical  Therapy        Carbondale 

Halterman.  Lois 

Information  Systems        Cambria 

Heidbrier,  Edward 

Allied  Health  Career  Specialties 

Henry,  Jonathan 

Mortuary  Science        Carbondale 


Carbondale 


Hinson,  Kandy 
Dental  Hygiene 


New  Richmond.  Ohio 


Howerter,  Donald 

Electronic  Technology        Quincy 

Jeffries,  Roger 

Aviation  Technology        Skokie 

Jenzen.  Barbara 

Secretarial  &  Office  Specialties 


Jung.  Kevin 
Dental  Technology 


Belleville 
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Kin(,  Retuu 
Phytictti  Therapy        Hernn 

Kiih.  Bradley 
Electronic  Technology         Wheeling 

Knom.  Gary 
Aifxnft  Technology         Kenotha.  Wis 

Koesl«rer.  JoMph 
Dental  Lob  Technology         Waterloo 

Kopetz,  KrUtiiw 
PhyMtcal  Therapy         Decatur 

Kraft.  Terry 
Commerrtaf  Graphict        Effingham 

Krauw.  Cari 
Aviation  Sy$tem»        Elmhunt 

Khba.  Jamas 
Electronic  SytteniM  Mariagement        Oak  Lawn 

Lasher.  Kitherin* 
Physical  Therapy        Elgin 

Laula.  Maiy 
Commercial  Graphics        Skokie 

Latala.  Nancy 
Commercial  Graphics        Skokie 

Leafblad.  Debbie 
Denial  Hygiene         Woukegan 

Ledford.  Cathy 
Dental  Hygiene        Pontiac 

Leonard,  Diane 
Dental  Hygiene        Carbondate 

Lewis,  Beverly 
Mortuary  Science        East  St    Louis 


Lewii.  Don 
Aviation  Technology        Cobden 

Lons,  Ruth 
Physical  Tlierapy         Waterloo 

Luebberv,  Kathryn 
Physical  Therapy        Breese 

Mabbitt,  Joaeph 
Electronic  Technology        Sheldon 

Martin,  Jeff 
Aviation  Management        Sandwich 

Mayo,  Valerie 
Photographic  Technology         Bradley 

McBride,  Jim 
Arlington  Heights 


Automotive  Technology 

McDermott,  Patricia 
Commercial  Graphict         Freepori 

McEntire,  Greitory 
Biomedical  Internship        Macomb 

Neitzke.  Jemea 
Aerospace  Systems        Mt   Prospect 

NichoU-Simon,  Claudetta 
Secretarial  A  Office  Specialties        Carbondale 

Palmer.  Suaan 
Dental  Hygiene        Mundelein 

Pendleton.  Cindy 
Dental  Hygiene        HoUing  Meadous 

Pfaller,  Barbara 
Physical  Therapy        Champaign 

PhilliM.  Rodney 
Aviation  Ttchruiogy        Carbondale 


Rathke,  Sherry 
Physical  Therapy         Dounen  Gnue 

Reddy.  Vicki 
Dental  Hygiene        Mt    Vernon 

Riley,  Kimberly 
Phyucat  Therxipy        Gnggwille 

RobMn.  Darrell 
Automotive  Technology         Dutfuoin 

Roaenwald.  Beth 
Court  Reporting        Chicago 

Ruebeamen.  Raffina 
Dental  Hygiene        Collmsiitle 

Schimpf.  Petar 
Elettrontc  Technology        Potoka 

Schraiber.  Sandra 
Dental  Hygiene        Seu  Athens 

Schumaker.  Allan 
Aeromedial  Electronics        Murphy  $boro 

SiatoB.  Richard 
Photogropiuc  Technology        Elmhurst 
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Slattery,  Sharon 
Dental  Hygiene 


Chesterfield.  Mo. 


Smith,  Lisa 

Commercial  Graphics         Water 

Smith.  Rhona 

Secretarial  &  Office  Specialties 

Smith.  Yvonne 
Electronic  Data  Processing 

Steele,  Jane 

Secretarial  &  Office  Specialties 


West  Frankfort 
Chicago 

Carbondale 


Valoia,  PhiUp 

Law  Enforcement        Hazel  Crest 

Van  De  Velde,  Vince 

Business  Technology         Chadwick 

Vanslyck,  Karen 

Dental  Hygiene        Glene 

Voyles,  Tammy 

Dental  Technology        Edwardsuille 

Wilcoi,  Beth 

Legal  Office  Management         Waverly 


Wilcox,  Karla 

Secretarial  &  Office  Specialties 


Wauerly 
Springfield 
Bridgeport 


Wilson,  Robert 
Architectural  Technology 

Wright.  Jayne 
Physical  Therapy 

Yale,  Bonnie 

Dental  Lab  Technology        Joliet 

Zappen,  Richard 

Commercial  Graphics        Northlake 


-  -  Rod  Moody 
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Abbott  Hall 


f-'mnt  Km:     Mike  Criggs.  Brian  Plant,  Allen  Bardette.  Keith  Knpes.  Hri't  Smith    Top  Rim     Ken  Theil,  Bret  Harrell.  Laman  Harlan.  Rich  Blue, 

Bannor.  Dhm-  Wiismiilh.  Joe  l.nnicr.  Paul  Steed,  Tom  Karley.  Srcimd  C-an,-  Quast.  Fred  Fischer,  (".len  Tarter,  Rick  Tohh,  Bill  Oran,  Mark  Aler. 

Riiu:  Tony  I'orp.,  .Matt  Jones,  Tom  McKinley,  Steve  Clancy.  Jeff  Boers.  Mike  Forbeck.  Bob  Modaff.  Chuck  Marx.  Steve  Werner. 
Tom  Kuchenmeister,  Rich  Hutchcroft.  Jim  Budd.  Mike  Crossev.  Richard 
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Bailey  Hall 


Front  Row:  Mike  Larson,  Shawn  Mockus,  Steve  Abegg,  Brian  Hennrich, 
Tom  Deming,  Gary  Collier,  Stan  Drake,  Steve  Murray,  Randy  Roguski, 
Eric  D.  Jacobson.  Second  Row:  Bob  Obarski,  John  ShuU,  Stacy  Pearson, 
Mike  Becher,  Richard  A.  Akers,  Ray  Alman,  Scott  Keithley,  Dennis 
Straub,  Ernie  Figler,  Gary  McEntire,  Phil  Boston,  Joe  DiVittorio,  Greg 


Schnake,  Keith  Chappell.  Third  Row:  Steve  Wattron,  Jeff  Parker,  Greg 
Koranda,  John  Tomasino,  Mark  Willms,  Steve  Breffle,  Brad  Gholson, 
Mike  Trude,  Jeff  Cappello.  Top  Row:  Kevin  Schwab,  Robert  Schwartz, 
Bill  Crawford,  Craig  Homann,  Ross  Munroe,  John  Modaff,  Scott  Boege, 
Chuck  McLean,  Fred  Giovan,  Kurt  Uhlir,  Larry  Oaks,  Stan  Willman. 
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Baldwin  Hall 


Front  Rnw   Kathy  Arnold.  Kathleen  Kyndberu,  Donna  Nelson,  Kari  Lit-  Dorothy  Utley.   Sandy  Warning.   Mo  Serafini.   Robin  Cherim.   Laurie 

tie.  Leesa  Barnard.  Pam  Cull,  Phyllis  Hardy,  Lisa  Wolff,  Donna  Rees,  Murphy,  Tnp  Ron     JoAnn  Gerard,  Beth  Bamlund,  Brenda  Jines.  Amy 

Kathy  Dermody    Second  Row:  Gina  Zarranelli.  Mary  Engbring.  Sarah  Heimann.    Shirley    Skinner.    Camy    Abba.    LeAnn    Bessert.    Jeanne 

Wilson,  Cindy  Mann,  Eileen  Baechle,  Carol  Fischer,  Greta  Johnson,  Brazinski,  Brenda  Benard,  Alrita  Myers,  Liz  Hamilton,  Laurie  Anderson. 
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Bowyer  Hall 


Front  Row:  Mary  Beth  Jung,  Lynn  Vocelka,  Sherry  Zabrowski,  Barb 
Seboldt,  Joanne  Brennen,  Eva  Woods,  Cindy  Kaas,  Kathy  Weishar,  Larae 
Baker,  Cathy  Baker.  Second  Row:  Cindy  Umfleet,  Loyann  Milam,  Mary 
Ruppert,  Linda  Swanson,  Lynne  Cooper,  Becky  Cummins,  Andrea 
Blackledge,  Cindy  Coleman,  Chris  Cwiakala,  Beth  Rosenberg,  Lenora 


Martin,  Melissa  Miller.  Top  Row:  Trudy  Haskins,  Jeanette  Garbe,  Teresa 
McGee,  Mary  Pat  Mayworm,  Pat  Wheeler,  Margie  Biven,  Cathy  Ludwig, 
Marcia  Castellucci,  Mary  Riley.  Kathy  Rydberg,  Susan  Tamborini,  Deb- 
bie Stokes,  Pam  Hofstetter,  Sharon  Ebers,  Joyce  Kienzler,  Mary  Kay 
Roppolo,  Diane  Taghon,  Mary  Stacknik. 
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Brown  Hall 


Front  Roil-  Steve  EgRers — Head  Resident.  Tom  Head.  Mike  McHaney. 
Hernie  Friedel.  \Iike  Corzine.  -loe  Holtgrewe.  Larr.  Wixidard.  Henr>- 
Dreiling.  Mar>-  Hayes.  Rodney  Sanner.  Mike  Herzovi.  .lerry  Zimmerman, 
Doug  Cummins.  Jim  Chaney.  M  McMahon.  Tony  Valentine.  Second 
Kou  Mark  liaine  -SRA.  Guy  Studach.  Kim  Redlich.  Steve  Layer.  John 
Matthews.   Mike  Rezabek.  Jeff  Roberts.   Dennv  VVaibel.   Pete  Sutton, 


LaiT\'  Schamo.  Barr>-  Suslowicz.  Pete  Stoller.  Pat  Essig.  Rick  Agrimonti. 
Kathy  Speckman,  Tom  Cardwell.  Tim  Drake.  Keith  Yurko.  Joe  Zimmer- 
man. Paul  Bennett.  Tom  Schultz.  Pete  Czockett.  Larry  Piekarz.  Fred 
Heisler.  Top  Rou  Ken  Keidel.  Ray  McNamara— SR..\.  Jeff  Elble.  Jeff 
Hall,  Rick  Salzburg,  Tom  Felske,  Gene  Treacy,  Brad  Whetzel,  Jeff  Fox, 
Chuck  Woelfel,  Bill  Agee,  John  Harl,  Ken  Jongsma,  Dan  Shaw,  Tom 
Knicker.  Greg  Carr. 
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Felts  Hall 


4,^     1  W  III  III     ti. 


filS'^U..;    .-i'|t»- 


"^^^tiwisai 


Front  flou;;  Don  Kruse,  Tom  Sell,  Pat  Byrne,  Kerry  Allen,  Ken  Wenz,  Ken 
Elmore,  Mark  Gazada,  Bob  Cunningham,  Doug  Westall,  Norman 
Wakeland,  Kirk  Stuaan.  Second  Row:  Kelly  Carls,  John  Cavanaugh, 
Steve  Hossler— SRA,  Doug  Schmidt,  Dan  Haertle— SRA,  Bill  Crow,  Al 
Linton,  Tom  Striegel,  Mike  Gross,  Roger  Doran,  Tim  Cook,  Randy 
Flaugher,  Mark  Schmidt,  Tim  Kenwick,  Jim  Krone,  Bill  Hilderbrand. 


Top  Row:  Rick  Victor,  Joel  Murphy,  Doug  Rusk,  Dan  Mann,  Gary  Van- 
dre,  Steve  Strickland,  Ken  Thomson,  Mike  Spradlin,  David  Hibbis,  Len- 
ny Romanielloo,  Joe  Heimann — SRA,  Aaron  Stanley,  John  Ciribassi,Bill 
Hoffman,  Ernie  Salvi,  Ken  Anderson,  Jeff  Spooner,  Ed  Brown,  Harry  Jar- 
vis,  Bob  Cyphers,  Doug  Applebaugh,  Roger  Rea,  Mark  Currie,  Paul 
Kotan,  Mark  Glascow,  Phil  Moy,  Rob  Iski,  Kent  Hornbacker. 
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Kellogg  Hall 


Front  Row  Cindy  Gay,  Sharon  Greene.  Diane  Ruddicli,  Carol  Stone. 
Roberta  Flanders.  CherNl  Glas.s.  Second  Ron  Kathy  Speckman,  Colleen 
Moore.  Vicki  Rupp.  Pal  McKion.  Dawn  Mirocha.  Stephanie  Smith.  Mar> 
Beth  Meyers,  .June  Baker.  Top  Row:  Jackie  Dailey,  Piper  Fuhr,  Katherine 


Dougherty,  Mary  Vonhatten,  Kay  Luebers,  Annette  FiRge,  Kathy  Kelly. 
Mar>'  Eissler.  Betsy  Joseph — Head  Resident.  Ellen  Chakala.  Susan 
Dunston— SRA. 


aio 


Pierce  Hall 


Front  Row:  Phil  Kedzuch,  Dan  Anderson,  Tom  Medwick,  Don  Stitt, 
Barry  Winterland,  Mark  Connolly,  Ray  Devine,  Leo  Schmitz,  Dennis 
Hughes,  Rick  Urso.  Second  Row:  Randy  DeWitt,  Ken  Koonce,  Don  Felger, 
George  Smith,  Dave  Plattar,  Dave  Cairns,  Kent  Jepsen,  Lou  Flinker. 
Steven  Sophie,  Larry  Smith,  Dave  Camp,  John  Barrett.  Third  Row:  Dean 
Pettit,  Corey  Ivarson,  Gary  Haulik,  Kent  Buchanan,  Mike  Brennan,  Larry 


Cerulli,  Ken  Lipetz,  Ken  Detloff,  Paul  Kubinski,  Joe  Daube,  John  Green, 
Evan  Childers,  Doug  Kabbes,  Steve  Burkman,  Doug  Dudra.  Top  Row: 
Kenneth  Parsons,  Kevin  Crawford,  Jim  Duzan,  Mark  Hynes,  Kenton 
Buchanan,  Dan  Barta,  John  Skull,  Jeff  Bruce,  Chuck  Sawyer,  Jim 
Paolella,  Jeff  Poczatek,  Jim  Cox,  Dave  Jezler,  Tom  Davidson,  Pete  Porter. 
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Smith  Hall 


Frimt  Row  Barb  Munzert.  Ed  Zalisko.  John  Gordon.  John  Carter,  Meyer 
Wiseman.  Pat  McOuckin,  .Sue  ("inidovic.  Lee  Scott.  Scott  Field.  .Second 
Rou  .lean  Muehlfelt.  Linda  Doaa.  .loanne  Hesik.  Bruce  Hogan.  Mar\' 
Solawetz.  Lee  Brauer.  Denni.s  Frazier.  Carol  Beckley.  Barr>-  D,  Mahan. 
Pam  Johnson,  Krista  Lawhom,  Kristie  Kumabe,  Sandra  Cox,  Mitsie 
Hoshiko.  Janel  C.anz.  Jean  Ness.  Third  Rou    Bridget  O'Hara.  Debi  Brit- 


tingham  Susan  Luchesi — SR.^.  Tom  Abrahmson — SRA.  Karen 
Pahlman.  Dan  I'mfleet.  Scott  Hicks.  Helen  Henning,  Scott  Hissick.  Mary 
Kay  Donohue,  Phil  Anderson.  Marlene  Marshall.  Jeff  Bybee.  Gar>-  Ashe. 
Top  Ron  Mark  Pabick.  Scott  Schrader.  Brad  Wemecke.  Scott  Griess, 
John  Smithlv. 
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Steagall  Hall 


Front  Row:  Linda  Martin,  Carolyn  Chesher,  Robin  Halpin,  Kathy  Gaskin, 
Jeanne  Kraus.  Mike  Verdan,  Patsy  Jones,  Joyce  Eannarino,  Jim  Benfield, 
Robin  Appel.  Second  Row:  Simon  Harris,  Lisa  Franke,  David  Rosenthal, 
Karen  Erlinghagen,  Diana  Penner,  Meg  Johnson,  Jan  Solomon,  Tracy 
Rujawitz,  Laurie  Grachek,  Tony  B.  Bridges,  Roberta  Harris,  Owen  John- 
son, Dave  Riddell.  Third  Row:  Gwain  A.  Davis,  Sherrie  K.  Brenner,  Mary 


Ellen  Emrich,  Sherry  Edwards,  Mar>-  Haynes,  Sally  Pigman,  Neil 
Kunychy,  Allen  Spainhour,  Rick  DeTroye,  Jane  Fuller,  Sail  Grosche.  Top 
Row:  Don  Kelling,  Anne  Kruenpelstaedter.  Brian  Williquette,  Michael 
Pichler,  Cathy  Splan,  Michelle  Beecher,  Daniel  Hogan,  Becky  Norton, 
J.J.  Benner,  Terry  Moore,  Judi  DeGuoot,  Edward  Nizioler,  Tom  Travin. 
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Warren  Hall 


Frnnt  Row  Joanna  Remack,  Joy  A.  Lingerfelt.  Nancy  Huttig.  Bob 
Walker.  Neil  Hawkins.  Janet  Noe.  Mark  Mendell.  Paul  Oglcsby.  Second 
Rtm  Olec  Konstantinow.  Carolyn  Tumbough.  Scott  Walters.  Tom 
Rafferty,  Liz  Marquis,  Barry  Pienton.  Mary  Beth  Moscinski.  Claire  Don 
Carlos,  Steve  Koosman.  .Shelagh  Kane.   Third  Rmt     Jack  Price,  Kevin 


Lindsey,  Nancy  West.  Michael  Infanger.  Mary  Ann  Wilkens.  Keith 
Immke,  Dennis  J.  Orsey.  Top  Row:  Hal  Pike.  Ted  Rosenberger.  Jane 
Steele.  Fred  Onnen.  Ed  McAllister.  Mark  Hamrock.  Stuart  Langrehr. 
Winkie  Lee,  Garth  Glassburg.  Ted  Dennis.  Virginia  Benning. 
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Mae  Smith  floors  2-6 


Front  Row:  Elaine  Lupi,  Colleen  Lavin,  P.J.  Bingaman,  Merle  Suconik, 
Marcy  Perlman.  Second  Row:  Anne  Kolber,  Nancy  Moore,  Nancy  Ozaki, 
Jan  Berglin,  Deb  Jordan,  Kathy  Breitwiser.  Third  Row:  Kany  Hinson, 
Renee  Goss,   Betty  Montgomery,   Lisa  Cauble,   Sue  Richardson,  Shirl 


Bruce,  Amy  Gorman.  Top  Row:  Rich  Youngs,  Tim  Starineri,  Greg  Miller, 
Jim  Stark,  Jim  Barber,  John  Cicero,  Brian  Tagatz,  John  Spring,  Joel 
Wakitsch,  Brent  Lappin,  Bob  Krammer,  Mauro  Barigazzi,  George  Potts, 
Mark  Schaefer,  Ron  Bettenhausen,  Gary  Gross. 
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Mae  Smith  floors  7-1  1 


Front  Kim  Martha  Desch,  Mary  Wirtz.  Nita  Reid.  Julie  Terrando,  Patty  Joyce,  Cindy  Michell,  Hope  Rushakaff,  Cathy  Simpson.  Scott  Hamilton. 
Cirnmonl.  Jeanne  Samo.  Judy  Shipp.  Cindy  Tschider,  I^ri  Amsliipler,  Bruce  Vaninwepen,  Paul  Wagner,  Randy  Becker.  .Man  Bobs.  Mark  Bab- 
Anne  Shoellhorn.  Srcimd  lioti :  .leannie  O'Neill.  .Suzanne  Moller.  bit,  Frank  Zgonc,  Rick  Wong,  Tony  Mitchell.  Allen  Venet.  Terry  Libra. 
Cieorgiann  Knafele.  Diane  Gerdovich,  .lulie  Omahen.  Kay  Halm.  Sally 
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Mae  Smith  floors  12>17 


Front  Row:  Unknown,  Karla  Foote,  Marisa  Felker,  Debbie  Amo,  Kim 
Armstrong,  Peggy  Dewberry,  Unknown.  Second  Row:  Unknown, 
Unknown,  Darlene  Rapinchuck,  Unknown,  Joanne  Loesner,  Unknown, 
Laurie  Foster,  Paula  Marks,  Lori  Marth,  Unknown.  Third  Row:  Jean 
Wilson,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Yvette  Leuer,  Martha 
Radek,  Sandra  Holt,  Sandra  Miller,  Kim  Petersen,  Robert  Danley,  Jr. 


Fourth  Row:  Cathy  Schultz,  Thomas  Visnack,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Lynn 
Powell,  Melanie  Raybum,  Mary  Phee,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Louis 
Skender.  Top  Row:  Matthew  Bogusz,  Vito  Guiseffi,  Paul  DeVolpi,  Jeff 
Moreno,  Todd  Davis,  Dave  Taggart,  Eugene  Agee,  Unknown,  Larry 
Russell,  Charles  Hempstead. 
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Schneider  floors  2-6 


'  J.  ..  m'^-'f^ 


Front  Ron:  Vincent  Heidr.ir...  '.  l.r:.-,  Nuhuls.  C'k\i.bnd  rrutfiu,  lodd 
Nelson.  Bob  Pauli.  Dan  Simms,  Mark  Stanton.  Second  Rou:  Mike  Klien. 
Don  McGowan.  .John  Foley.  Dave  Bolen,  Pat  Salak,  Gar.'  Almo.  Ace 
William.s.  Kelly  Newel.  Steve  Ryan.  .Joe  Miller.  Kevin  Henretty. 
I'nknown.  Third  Rim  Keith  Dzija.  Mark  Wilson.  Ed  Wood.  Mark  Kelly. 
Srott  .Johnston.  Tom  Sabatini.  Mike  Gamble.  .Jeff  Smyth.  Mark  Fletcher. 
Ken  .Jones.  Bill  Freres.  Fourth  Ron  Steve  Moore.  Rodney  Irvin.  Phil 
■Jacobs.  Rich  Jonsher.   Rich  Pechtl,  Cris  Reynolds.  Quinn  Giza.  Greg 


\Sien.stuLk.  .Mike-  (iilliam.  Jim  Conner.  .Jim  I'urrie.  Kevin  Voss.  .Jeff 
Sherry,  Mike  Morris.  Henry  Torchalski.  Mark  Richter.  Bill  Ryan.  .Allan 
Smith.  .John  Smith,  Ken  Reoknagel.  Top  Rou  L'nknown.  I'nknown, 
Unknown.  I'nknown,  I'nknown,  Unknown.  Bill  Craven.  Joe  Croci.  Christ 
Cordigan.  Doug  Shattuck.  Kent  Sorrells,  Dave  Zabrauskus.  Phil  Smith, 
Vernon  Hoth,  Chris  Mullally,  Ernest  Spirito,  Jeff  Olund.  Dave  Weiner. 
Mike  Shaw. 
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Schneider  floor  7-1 1 


Front  Row:  Mike  Brown,  Unknown,  Larry  Mathias,  Unknown.  Unknown, 
Steve  Warady,  Frank  Harris,  Michael  J.  Bernard— SRA.  Second  Roic: 
Gary  Petersen,  Craig  Anderson,  Budd  Hudgins,  Rich  Brunier,  Rich  Milne, 
Tom  Hoscheidt,  Kurt  Drake.  Top  Row:  Mark  Heidreder,  Rich  Pechtel, 


Unknown,  Uoug  Dickson,  Yogi  Moxley — SRA,  Gene  Anderson,  Joe 
Hansen,  Larry  Martinez,  Eric  Bard,  Joe  Kwasniewski,  Joe  Mabbitt,  Scott 
Bradley,  Joe  Kelly,  Marty  Ford. 
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Schneider  floors  12-17 


Front  Row:  Harry  Aldridge.  Todd  Possehl.  Jeff  Carter,  Ronnie  Jordan, 
Dan  Sronknwski.  Sherwin  Twery.  Mike  Meyer,  Bob  Popp,  Bob  Paulson, 
Brent  Hallow,  Jim  Brewer.  Second  Raw:  Scott  Camis,  Chris  Oidtman, 
Larr>'  .Schneyr,  Hob  Carlson.  fiar>'  Davis,  Jon  YounK.  Mark  Nomady. 
Doug  Donahue,  Jim  Gustafson.  Tup  Ron :  Noble  Redman,  Ron  Juliano, 
Gerald  Painter,  Greg  Anderson,  Rodney  Mills,  Joel  Shield,  Jim  Lemon, 


Jim  Coverdill.  Alan  Sherwood,  Bob  Doerrer,  Bill  Rodgers.  Scott  Wachter, 
Richard  Gunn,  Pat  O'Grady,  Randy  Johnson,  Craig  Cardosi,  Jeffrey  Flotz, 
Barr\'  N'ewmiller,  C.T.  Brown.  Blair  Wagner.  Bob  Blades.  Casey 
Boguslaw,  Kevin  Azbell,  Bill  Karlzen— SRA,  Paul  Bas.  Nick  Amigoni, 
(ilenn  Feather. 
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Neely  floors  2-6 


Front  Row:  Unknown,  Mary  Hunter,  Chris  Lupica,  Charalette  Webb, 
Sandy  Weed,  Paula  Tauber,  Valerie  Pearce,  Mary  Lee  Montague,  Diane 
Dahlstrand,  Julie  Moliske,  Lynne  Rankin,  Debbie  Perry,  Wendy  Hurt, 
Dianne  Hooks,  Earl  Snook,  Diane  Eaton.  Second  Row:  Linda  Davis, 
Cassie  Plona,  Annette  Queyquep,  Marie  Costa,  Lou  Ann  Bardash,  Kelly 
O'Malley,  Linda  Wright,  Roberta  Bickhaus,  Jenny  Marrell,  Cheryl 
Williams,  Glenna  Burt,  Beverly  Lesauski,  Sheila  Cole,  Tammy  Voyles, 


Jan  Hooks.  Bill  Futrell,  Carry  Dickerson,  Tam  Curtis.  Fourth  Row:  Mary 
Chisholm,  Barbara  Strzelec,  Teresa  Davis,  Unknown,  Unknown, 
Unknown.  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Janet  Hamilton,  Janice 
Sabalewski,  Alan  Kita,  Sandra  Baxleitner,  Jay  Behling,  Jane  Aldigs, 
Elizabeth  Forrester,  Bill  Larson,  Doug  Wolfe,  Leroy  Simmons.  Top  Row: 
Unknown,  Unknown,  Mark  Raynar,  Greg  Gould,  Bill  Bethell,  Todd  Bell. 
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Neely  floors  7-1 1 


Front  Row:  Katrina  Swauncy.  Second  Row:  Lena  Roberts.  Wanda  Huges,  Vema  Fortner,  Nancy  Osterus.  RiU  Raycraft.  Top  Row:  Sharon  Morris, 

Robin  Hawkins.  Paula  Raeston.  BridRette  Baio.  Toni  Fischer.  Laura  Ot-  .lean  Youngberg.   Kim  Wulf.   Kathy  Roper.  Michelle  Frangella.  Patty 

manns.  Third  Rtm     Cynthia  Trentman.  Mar>-  Ann  Rendleman.  Lauren  Ortegg.  Debbie  Beccue.  Mary  E.  Dailey.  Barb  Ohlson.  Mar>- Norum.  Chris 

Perrone.  Vicky  Proctor.  Arnette  Elkins.  Luci  Williams.  Man,' Jo  Williams.  Blankenship.  Melody  Bartel. 
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Neely  floors  12-17 


Front  Row:  Elizabeth  Griffin,  Melissa  Lockhart,  Patti  Erdmier,  Joan  Grif- 
fin, Chris  Fogl,  Mary  Ann  Griffin,  Rose  Marie  Giannola,  Laversa  Jett, 
Unknown.  Second  Row:  Angie  Fellner,  Chris  Putz,  Karen  EbeUng,  Janet 
Kemp,  Pat  Prest,  Danette  Dallgas,  Janice  Jones,  Debbra  Hudson.  Third 
Row:  Ying  Cheung  Kwong,  Jse  Him  Chan,  Edith  Choi,  Marcia  Hibbs, 


Marcia  Bosecker,  Sandy  Klein,  Lynn  Grant,  Angie  Dixon,  Lee  Chung 
Pang,  Ching  Wong.  Vicki  Hutchinson,  Louise  Tsang,  Chu  Kwong.  Judy 
Kozla.  Gretchen  Haber,  Unknown.  Cathy  Dudzik,  Joe  Angellilo,  Cathy 
Fournier,  Alan  Burgett,  Debbie  Van  Proven,  Ellen  Dela  Cruz. 
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Allen  I 


SBHI 


Front  Row  Ronnie  Eskridfje.  Roy  DeJamett.  .Joe  Fair.  Paul  Maseitti.  Glen      Oissler.  GreR  Hiebel.  Don  Howerter — SRA.  Kevin  Kuchel.  Phil  Goodrich. 
Thomas.  Marty  Friedman.  Bob  C.  Hays.  Dave  Krone.  Mark  McGrath.      Paul  Durako.  Dave  Lepper,  Warren  Frick.  Top  Rou :  Bruce  Flowers. 
Mitchell  Kaufman.  Second  Row:  Dennis  Jennin^,  James  Cox.  Dave 
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Allen  11 


Front  Row:  Drew  Dietz,  Gary  Dorso,  Franklin  Hsu  Chi  Che,  Peter 
Duerksen,  Joe  Johnston,  Dennis  Hunt,  Mike  Latone,  John  Fler,  Unknown, 
Tetsuro  Hayasaka,  Pat  Higgins.  Second  Row:  Jerry  Tintera,  Tony  Kosar, 
Tanaka  Masayuki,  John  Hutchinson,  Bruce  Easterly,  Curtis  Davis,  Paul 
Halvey,  Mark  Gramont,  Kyle  Haslett,  Jeff  Hanstad,  George  Grube,  Mike 


Eubanks,  Carl  Krause,  Tim  Good.  Top  Row:  Brent  Hamilton,  Phil  Couts, 
Gary  Krayenhagen,  Jeff  Hlavacek,  Carl  Crooks,  Michael  Kueking,  Brett 
Humphries,  Joseph  Kellner,  Mike  Kott,  Keith  Kazuk,  Jeff  Johnson,  Ben 
Hume,  Andy  Hubbell,  Jason  Liss,  Unknown,  Steve  Fischer,  John  Hill, 
Larry  Goines,  Mike  Hanratty,  Rich  Homuth,  Andy  Zinner,  Harry  Dukas. 
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Allen  ill 
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Front  Row:  .leff  Rud— SRA,  Jern'  Wright.  Michael  Conlon.  Daniel  Cruz, 
RAndy  Reddick— SRA,  David  Bradley,  Marcus  Billingsley.  I'nknown.  Se- 
cond Row:  .James  Davis,  Oran  Friend,  Bob  Konecek,  Ken  Candela,  Dave 
Bernardini,  Khalid-Ribhi  Salem,  Mahmoud  Alsaad.  Third  Row:  Bret 
Coonrod,  .lim  ("ampbell,  .lohn  Walsh,  Reggie  Baker,  Floyd  Collins.  Greg 
Kelly.  Larry  Zieman.  Farid  Muraveji.  Mohomad  Ohadi,  Dennis  Johnson. 


Fourth  Row:  Don  Wildermuth,  Scott  Hastings,  David  Wright,  hni  Hall, 
Joe  Weir,  Kevin  Sullivan,  Steve  Arrigo,  Mike  Kruts,  Scott  Connell,  Bran- 
don Stevens,  Richard  Strang.  Top  Row:  Angel  Buen  Rostro,  Bob  Lamplot. 
John  Buettgen.  John  Adams,  Mark  Agnew,  Tom  Maier,  Joe  Yukas,  Gary 
Campbell.  Craig  Crawford,  Andy  Timms, 
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Boomer  I 


Front  Row:  David  Runge,  Brian  Wede,  Randall  Mason,  William  Smith, 
Bruce  Neff,  Everett  Warner,  Greg  Porter — SRA,  Kipley  Klein.  Second 
Row:  Eroin  SpruU,  Phillip  Tinnes,  Jerry  Nichols,  Randy  Norris,  Stewart 
Cimholtz,  Dan  Uscian,  Tim  Umess.  Top  Row:  Mark  Zabre,  Carmen 


Scarimbold,  Pete  Shockey,  Tom  Simkins,  Bert  Sanders,  Patrick  Smolen, 
Paul  Nagler,  Craig  Mizushima,  Unknown,  John  Monroe,  Coreg  Lee,  Bill 
Kale,  Charles  Howard,  Kenneth  Howard. 
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Boomer  II 


Front  Row:  Steve  Reilly,  Gary  Strauch,  Ed  Stuntz,  Mark  Riordan,  Phil 
Reece.  Hnrr>'  Reed.  Tony  Williams.  Steve  Brenner.  Srcimd  Rotr:  Hob 
l.inard.  Howard  Wutson,  Ivory  Aurry.  Marcus  Rowe.  Cyril  Radwin.  Rob 
Coleman,  Jim  Sepich,  Vilas  Patel,  Brian  Casper.  Third  Row:  Dan  WabinK. 


Bob  Schaffalo,  Jerome  Wills.  Unknown.  Unknown.  Mike  Riley.  Rusa 
Krichbaum.  Kric  Pakosta.  Robert  Sebak.  Wayne  Adams.  Paul 
Christopherson.  Top  Row:  Unknown.  Daryl  Von  Behren.  Jeff  Redniuck, 
Quinn  Callahan.  Willie  James,  David  Berkson,  Mark  Schultz. 
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Boomer  III 


Front  Row:  James  Myers,  Timothy  O'Neill,  George  Spencer,  Gregory      Tom  Follery,  Philbert  Knockwerst,  Robert  Strait,  Jeffery  Baity,  James 
Moyer.  Top  Row:  Robert  Solderholm,  Embra  Bolden,  Peter  Spreenburg,       Webb. 
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Wright  I 


Fmnt  Rnu'  Tim  Adams.  Tony  Paolucci.  David  Olsen.  Frederick 
Stadtlander,  John  Hossinfj.  Marty  Renaud.  Myles  Coleman,  Mack  Raffer- 
ty,   Timothy   A.    Malecky.    Christopher    E.   Wicks.   Second   Row:   Joe 


O'Orady,  Jim  Anders.  Dave  MacKerzie.  Don  Aimone.  Mike  Roegge, 
Darrell  McRevey.  Top  Row:  Jeff  Ryming.  Joe  Wilhelmi,  Craig  Juliano, 
Brian  Van  Ausdale. 
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Wright  II 


Front  Row:   James  Hiles,  Kevin  Dillon,  Dan  Ostgard,  Bob  Matejcak,      Jerome  Schmidt,  Fred  Buck,  Mike  (Coyote)  Bierman,  David  Coe. 
Norbert  Dunkel.  Top  Row:  Mark  Carter,  Biron  Selubbe,  Richard  Melton, 
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Wright  III 


Fninl  Roil     Floyd  Collins.  .lerry  \Vrit;ht,  .Icff  Rud— SRA,  Steve  Airico.  Top   Row    Steve   Kosmen.   Bob  Lamplot.   Paul   Lansburfj.  Jeff  Refjan. 

Mike  Amdt.  Randy  Reddick— SRA,  Chuck  Asrheman,  Mike  Stephens.  Rainer  Kratwald.  Brian  Tas.  Bob  Scott,  John  Adams,  Keith  Anderson. 

Bruce  Andrews,  I'nknown.  Second  Hon:  Boh  Kettlekamp.  Criag  Craw-  Booker  Clay.  Joe  Yuhas.  Jim  Campbell,  Jim  Luposauka,  John  Heriry.  Adil 

ford.  CireK  Kelly.  Ara  Achille.  Mike  Burn,  Bob  Konecek,  Kevin  Beals,  Alsaleki.  Larry  Zieman. 
Dean  Christos.  Jim  Halls.  Dennis  Johnson.  Tim  Cross,  Michael  Conon, 
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Front  Row:  Kris  Miriani,  Michael  Kasser,  Lynn  Clark.  Top  Row:  Ruby       son,  Phil  Quarles,  Ed  Cummings,  Tony  Valentine,  Ron  Lussier,  Ditine 
Bacon,  Debbie  Martin,  Larry  Brost,  Sandi  Britt,  Floyd  Payne,  Jim  Ander-       Mathews. 
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Front  Row:  Dan  Larson,  Hal  Langham,  Chris  Lozuk,  Don  King,  Gilbert      Walter  Longo,  Christie  Johnson,  Mike  Twombly,  Jeff  Wood,  Brad  Hen- 
Kroening.  Top  Row:  Ross  Wherry,  Bob  Morris,  Bill  Bradney,  Mary  Wade,       dricks,  Roger  Tomaszewski. 
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Alpha  Chi  Sigma 


I 


Front  Row:  Dale  Matt,  Ted  RoRers.  Martha  Sommer,  Gail  Moeller,  Mark 
Raine.  Top  Ron  Dr.  Richard  T.  Arnold.  Rric  Washington.  Dan  N'iebauer. 
Wendell  Randall,  Clreg  Carr,  Marc  Ledault,  Wolfram  Mosebaoh.  Mark 


Rosenfield,  Sandy  Frybarger,  Osia  Smith.  Julie  Moeebach.  Mike  Walker. 

■loan  Slobin. 
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Alpha  Gamna  Rho 


Front  Row:  Tom  Schloz,  Mike  Huber,  Ken  Anderson,  Randy  Welge,  Dan 
Conway,  Ross  Wherry,  Gary  Edwards.  Second  Row:  Randy  Brooke,  Steve 
Wagoner,  Ron  Minnaert,  David  Croswhite,  Rick  Storey,  Dee  Jay  Martin, 
Mary  "mom"  Taylor,  Greg  Webb,  Chuck  Shaub,  Gerald  Fraley,  John 
Farley,  Dave  Maschhoff.  Rop  Row:  Paul  Mariman,  Dewey  Groennert, 


Zane  Wilson,  Kirk  Davis,  Tom  Meyer,  Wesley  Wedekind,  Jeff  Newman, 
Frank  Brazinski,  Greg  Rinella,  Bill  Haubner,  Dino  Chambers,  Bill 
Bradney,  Dan  Larson,  James  Erickson,  Chris  Ernst,  Dennis  McKilligan, 
Rick  Godke. 
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Front  Rotf:  .Jana  Rys,  Sharone  Ebers.  Patricia  Ann  Gardner.  Kay  Tee  Car- 
mody.  Trease  Mulcahey,  Zebra  Zaccagnini,  Glenna  Burt,  Dr.  Beverly 
Konnekee,  Mitsie  Hoshiko. 


Front  Row:  Brian  Maiden,  Robert  Yatex.  Walter  Mattews.  Larry  Daven- 
port. Harol  Stevenson.  Charles  Stark.x.  I.ee  Digby.  Tharles  Halbert.  7))p 
Row:  Uuane  Phillips,  Arthur  Holloway.  Greg  Walker,  Lawrence  Boyd.  Ar- 


zrow  W.  Staten,  Ninette  Webb.  Gabriel  Mitchell,  Virgil  Walton,  Kenneth 
Robinson,  Randy  C,  Allen,  James  Williams,  Adolpo  Napolez. 
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Alpha  Phi  Omega 


Front  Row:  Bella,  Greg  McElroy,  Lynne  McWhinnie,  Duane  Johnson, 
Steve  ZuUo,  Roxanne  Campbell,  Debbie,  Yvonne  Davis,  Dan  Umfleet, 
Roger  Hepburn,  Charles  Glover,  Susan  Dunston,  Lisa  Scharabach,  Mr. 
Rino  Bianehi.  Top  Row:  Fred  Ahl,  Craig  Homarm,  John  Davis,  Carol 


Fisher.  Mary  Legg,  Craig  D'Ambra,  Landon  Coleman,  DeeAnn  Neal, 
Michelle  Edmonds,  Betsy  Anderson,  Stan  Dekiel,  Jorge  Arenas,  Louise 
Christ,  Glenn  Smith,  Denise  Edmonds.  Angela  Cliff,  Joel  Murphy,  Ban- 
dit. 
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Fnml  Rou:  Euel>Ti  Jean  dates.  Karen  Benz.  Becky  Payne.  Linda  Benz, 
Karen  Diet?,.  Cathy  Zukoski.  Top  Row:  Jill  Copeland.  Cindy  Potmas,  Deb- 


bie Zaccagnini.  Juanita  Hemadez.  Tammy  Voyles.  Terry  Kurtz. 


Front  Row:  Floyd  Glenn.  John  Ziles.  Kurt  Gugora,  John  Brandon,  Steve 
Miller.  Second  Row  Matt  Di.merhnft.  Richard  Seal.  David  Pearson.  Mrs. 
Ellen  Campbell.  Jim  Cileichmnn.  Mike  Mossman.  .Steven  Miller.  Top 
Row:  Knrl  Tairn.  Ken  Mueller.  Doug  CarinRer.  Jim  Kara*.  Tom  Welter, 


Lee  Stallings,  Jim  Donegan,  Geoff  Dean.  Don  Vincenti,  Mark  Duewer, 
Kevin  Wright.  Jack  Connaughton,  Mark  Peitzmeier.  John  Whicker.  Greg 
Blum.  Chris  Gleichman. 
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Front  Row:  Kurt  Dismore,  Steve  Komaniecki.  Top  Row:  Mike  Hoshiko,    Alex  Fine,  Steve  Shipton,  Don  Christensen,  Bob  Walker. 


Front  Row:  Trudy  O'Malley,  Mike  Chwasczinski,  Sherry  Simpkins.  Thp      Debbie  Stephens,  Steve  Snap,  Chuck  Durbin,  Carl  Hunt,  Paula  Case,  J.J. 
Row:  Dr.  Carl  Hausler,  Mike  York,  Dan  Huebner,  Mark  Kaiser,  Tom  Gall,     Paterson. 
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American  Society  of  Interior  Designers 


Fnint  Riiu    Tricia  Herren,  Holly  Holderman.  Paul  King.  Sandy  Oottfried.  Xenophon  Xenaphontos.  Wendy  McLaughlan.  Martha  Desch.  NlikeCon- 

'Ms.    Nancy  Oavis.    Top  Row    Kris  (ieschwcndcr.   Cindy  .lames.  Julia  sidine.  Carolyn  Campbell.  Nancy  Miller.  Karen  Rankin.  Janet  Salmond. 

Ht'hri'nds.  Deniso  linct-y.  Michelle  Carter.  Ciinn  ('i(M)din,  Dave  Lauchner.  -lane  Diercks. 
Deb  Jordan,  Bill  Lee,  Jan  tiambino,  Keith  Weitzman,  Sharrol  Schneider, 
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Arnold  Air  Society 


Front  Row:  Tom  Klincar,  Jay  Kelleher,  Eddy  Pierre-Jerome,  Carletta 
Asbury,  Lyndon  Wilms,  Captain  Sam  Crow.  Second  Row:  Scott  Mullen, 
Donald  Brown,  Scott  Mulleu,  Tim  Weber,  Doug  Tilsch.  Third  Row:  Ernest 


A,  Cox,  Jr.,  Rick  Stanfill,  Chris  Sturm,  Steve  Sickey,  Eric  Williamson. 
Top  Row:  Mike  Witt,  John  Bertelsen,  Mark  M.  Yoder,  Corey  Helm,  James 
Denk. 
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Front  Row:   Susan   Narolio,  Jeanne  C.   Polonus,   Sandra   Holt.   Ginny 
VonHatten.  Top  Row:  Dina  Nattier.  Vi\ian  Lammers,  Man,'  Ann  Lutz. 


Karen  Parish.  Sharon  Ann  Kasluga.  Laura  Harmon.  Marcia  Bosecker. 
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/•non/  How:  Valerie  Pierce.  Stephnie  Andenion.  Karen  I'uher.  .Inrkie  Tim- 
mons.  Sandy  Weed.  Top  Row  Judy  Fox.  Sharon  Ebers.  .lulie  Moliske. 
Sherry   Parsley.    Barb  Jenzen.   Darlene   Rapinrhuk.    Melody   Zimwault. 


Mar%-  Ann  Redleman.  June  Campbell.  Cindy  Johnson,  Unknown.  Cindy 
Mirhell. 
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Front  Row:  Elizabeth  Hankla,  Kathy  Carter,  Keith  Francis,  Cynthia       Darrell  Busse,  Greg  Minor,  Steve  McCoin. 
Watkins,  Sara  Dannehl,  James  Anderson,  Dr.  John  Glick.  Top  Row: 
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Front  Row:  Jamesetta  Logan,  Carol  Lynn  White,  Mrs.  Karla  Bell,  Mr.       Debra   Wilson,  Lisa  Harris,  Kathy  Campbell,   Greg  Thompson,  John 
Charles  Piouten,    Yvonne  Longstreet.  Tbp  Row:  Ms.  Minnie  Minnito,       Wesley,  Twyla  Harvey,  Marcus  Billingsley,  Sheila  Hudson,  James  Rogers. 
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Block  and  Bridle  Club 


Fnmt  linu  Mike  Hubtv.  Diaru'  Weiiihardt.  Ken  Anderson.  Lynn  Grip- 
man.  Puul  .\lHrinian.  -Inn  tteqiiarth,  Diane  Behrends.  Walter  I/ingo.  .S'p- 
cund  Row:  Jim  Krick.son,  Linda  Frank.  Sian  Sinclair.  N'icolette  N'yquist. 
Zane  Wilson,  Debbie  Steven.  Hon  .Shultz.  Hill  Milliim.  Third  Won  Gary 
Goodall,  Pamela  Johnson.  WiUa  Devin.  Jeff  Hunter,  Brian  Louie,  Ohris 


Drone,  Brent  C'hampian.  Top  Run:  Mr.  McCoy,  Steve  Waifner,  Mar>' 
Wade,  Gary  Osb<ime,  John  Farley,  Penny  Swope,  Wes  Wedekind.  Kevin 
Miller.  Larry  Miller.  Hal  Langhan,  Gary  Lee,  Charle  Durbin,  Dave  War- 
field,  Jeff  Raben,  Dr.  Males. 
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Front  Row:  Danette  Dallgas,  Liz  Benzinger.  Top  Row:  April  Brandon,      Mueller,  Don  Losey,  Rob  Oski,  Betty  Strack,  Nancy  Andrews. 
Mary  Kay  Solecki,  Louise  Dudziak,  Dan  Barta,  Mark  MacKenzie,  Greg 
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Front  Row:  Gail  Putyra,  Joan  Jacobsen,  Cindy  Hall.  Second  Row:  Janet 
Ridenour,  Kim  Pett,  Sue  Matechick,  Sandi  Bushor.  Top  Row:  Carolyn 
Tumbough,  Deb  Dowling. 
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Front   Kuw:    Dave   Erienbaugh.   Secund   Row:    John   Medansky,  Donell       Polly  Richey,  Rhonda  Beltz,  Tracy  McSherry.  Top  Row:  Rene  demons. 
Caswell,  George  Bums,  Terry  Ricci,  Tom  Curtis.  Third  Row:  Jan  Stiritz, 


Front  Ron    Charles  Speck.  Barharii  Bomwy.  Ruby  .lung.  .loanne  Pappelis.       Joan  OBrien. 
Top  Row    Rick  Williams,  Michael  McGarel,  John  Carney,  Tim  Sutko, 
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Front  Row:   Cindy   Koze,   Laurinda  Johnson,   Susan  Hemann,   Chuck 
Peters,  Joyce  Rubinstein,  Kathy  Gartner,  JuHe  Lichter.  Top  Row:  Karen 
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Erichson,  Sue  Ridley.  Sonja  Perdue,  Cheryl  Rosenthal,  Katheryn  Davis, 
Patti  Loeffler,  Lisa  Button,  Cynthia  Woolfolh. 
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Front  Row:  Lionel  Guzman,  Tom  Hamilton,  Sara  Dannehl,  Kathy  Carter, 
Andrew  Werner.  Top  Row:  John  Loveless,  Karen  Stenger,  Leann  Johnson, 


Karen    Lobl,    Michelle 
Jamesetta  Logan. 


Courtney,    Lynn    White,    Yvoime    Longstreet, 
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Front  Top:  Pam  Ross,  Char  Keller,  Ellyn  Boyd,  Mike  Block,  Chenl  Toomey 
taker.  Top  Row:  Doug  Schultz,  Richard  De  Angelis,  Don  Redmond. 


Bruce  Hagan,  Joyce  Eannarino,  Man.in  Whit- 


Fninl  Roil    .Jim  White,  .IcfT  Ooldberg,  Brian  Genal.  Larry  Pnonak. 
SuKan  Shiza«,  Gary  Morrinon,  Ken  Lynch,  dene  Smacian.  Top 


Row   Sheila  Rubin.  Urry  Soffer,  Lisa  Crocker,  Jeff  Scarpelli.  W. 
Scott  Simon 
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Delta  Chi 


Front  Row:  Pat  Heneghan,  Forrest  Fairall,  George  Sotiroff,  Bill  Scully, 
James  Kaiser,  Brian  Burns.  Second  Row:  Tom  Mcgee,  Don  Yewell,  Steve 
Hogan,  John  Doughney,  James  Hietala,  Gary  Dowdalls,  Joe  Hildebrandt, 
Martin  Luchtefeld,  Mark  Roleau.  Top  Row:  Karen  Freese,  John  Farmer, 


Karen  Tennis,  Mike  Gibbons,  Matt  Collins,  Greg  Griffin,  Jim  Krater, 
Gene  Harding,  Howard  Hammel,  Rich  Blacklidge,  Larry  Lefferts,  Ron 
Gillam,  Gary  Cervak,  Steve  Baldock,  Paul  Parker,  Ken  Hammel,  Mike 
Woynen,  Sue  Ferguson,  Cheryl  Schroder. 
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From  K(M    Tom  Reeve.  Doug  -Sedgwick.  Tom  .Syrstad.  Bob  Ramsey.  Top 
Ruu:   Glen   Lubekins.   Bob  Nelson.   Mike  Oshner.    Kent   Silbert.    Dave 


Lobianco.  Brad  Moody.  Rick  Hobein.  Chuck  Marcordes.  Rod  Moody.  John 
Ozov,  Dave  Cosgrove.  Chuck  Miller. 
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Front  Row:  Nancy  Stevens.  Mary  Ann  McNulty.  Vivian  Wetistein.  Letha 
Dugns.  I.inda  Thcrkildsen.  Marcia  .len.ien.  Julie  MoUer.  Mary  lusher.  Li/ 
Jusil.s.  Bonnie  A.ihby.  .SVcond  Won  Holly  Fittd.  (twen  Edwards.  Debbie 
Holland.  Sutie  Mangiamele,  Anne  Sloane,  Cindy  Carroll.  Back  Rour 


Maureen  Smart.  Cindy  Klerman.  Jody  Brockway.  Phyllis  Yohe.  Pamela 
.Inne  Dan-ell.  Kathy  Krawciyk.  Mary  I,ee.  Cindy  Burgess.  Robin  Kolar. 
Deb  Moriarty.  Rene  Winterberger.  Robin  Kidwell.  Colleen  Moore,  Brenda 
Coble. 
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Front  Row:  Cindy  Grimm,  Jeff  Ryder,  A,  Steve  Wamelis,  Joe  Sobczyk, 
Patty  Gramont,  Arvo  Eilau.  Top  Row:  Jimmy  Bentivenga,  Jon  Young, 


John  Spring,  Greg  Gould,  David  Ketchledge,  Bob  Konecek,  Ervin  Lollar. 


P 


Front  Row:  Jon  Novotony,  Terry  Covington,  Larry  Dodson,  Jim  Lucas, 
Terry  Johnson,  Jim  Novotony,  Pat  Ade,  Donovan  Conley.  Top  Row:  Ben 


Ingrassia,  Jane  Whitright,  Jon  Bungamer,  Don  Meier,  Pam  Dodson,  Deb- 
bie Lasher,  Scott  Levin,  Steve  Fisher,  Tim  Torov,  Pete  Carroll. 
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Front  How:  Rick  Kelly.  Phil  McCarthey.  Dennis  Johnson,  Doug  Morse.       Archibald.  Walt  Burger.  Paul  Bierbauer.  Kandy  Schlake.  Br>-an  Carter. 
Mike  Baudino.  Terry  Knudson,  Jim  Hale.  Top  Row:  Ken  Thouvenot.  Ken       Howard  Hammel. 


Front   Row:    Patty   Sheehan.    Ix-wis   A.    Thorp.    Suiian   Staples,   Chris      Bland,  Joe  Coemono,  Joe  Frasca.  Tom  Knutson,  George  Sassu,  Jerr>' 
Kuriannwicz.   Top  Row:  Dawn  Kurianowicz,  .John   Kurianowicz,  Scott      Kennedy,  Bill  Hogate.  Dale  Dietz,  Glen  Brent. 
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Front  Row:  Jody  Brockway,  Walter  Zyzienski,  Curt  Carter,  Steve  Werner,      Frank  Chary,  Pat  Dunlavey,  Bob  McNair,  Alan  Fries,  Tim  Corzine,  Janine 
Paul  Williams.  Top  Row:  Ed  Brannon,  Dan  McKee,  Jeff  Muzzarelli,      Karper,  Dennis  Novak,  Scott  Heidom. 
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Front  Row:  Rita  Crum,  Pat  Eike,  Rene  Beers.  Top  Row:  Colleen  Matthews 
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front  Row:  Glen  Barber,  Perkins  Jones,  Brion  Rittenberry,  Andy  Weber,      Froeter.  Steve  Hogan.  Gar.  Edwards.  Matt  Collins.  Tim  Feldheim,  John 
Doug  Evans,  Tim  Lindsay,  Dan  Vidusek.  Top  Row:  Bill  Lichter,  Craig      Welboum,  Mike  Russell. 
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Front  Rou\   Michael  Ross.  Victor  Major.  Perkin  Jones.  Charles  Dowdy.       Rodney   Phillip*.   Greg  Rodgers.   Derek   Moore,   Steve  Angrum,   Alfred 
Graylin    Townsend.    Top   Raw    Eddy    TierreJerome,    Michael    Brown,       Gaines,  Gerald  Foster. 
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Junior  American  Dental  Hygiene 
Association-Junior  Class 


Front  Row:  Jan  Kerr,  Trish  Morrison,  Amy  Fries,  Marlene  Salamone,  Top  Row:  Dean  Sennett,  Sheila  Williams,  Regina  Maze,  Karen  Oldani, 

Millie  Anson,   Janis  Montgomery,   Angela   McCabe.  Second  Row:   Pat  Ann   Glynn,   Marcia   Donaire,   Rita  Dombroski,   Connie  Kosell,  Terisa 

Adkins,  Patti  Erdmier,  Debbie  Lawrence,  Sue  Phillips,  Judy  Kalish,  Drewes,  Ginger  Hall. 
Cheryl  Bereznak,  Donna  Rees,  Mary  Beth  Nolan,  Nora  Sloan,  Judy  Heap. 
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Junior  American  Dental  Hygiene 
Association-Senior  Class 


Fruiit  Hull  l.yiui  Strmit).  Kathie  Hill,  Cheryl  Buktr.  Uibljii-  U'ulljlud. 
Ciithy  lA-dford.  Knthryn  Bonhardt.  Cynthia  Krey.  Ijiurie  Foster.  Debbie 
Bert!.  Yvette  Ia-ucf.  Tup  linn  Mary.lo  Koadhead.  Sandy  Albertson.  Cindy 
C  IVndlcton.  Cheryl  BenneholT.  Kalhy  BniuRh.  Barb  .lohnson.  Linda 
l>>ca.s(-iii.  KrK>nu  Kuebsamen.  Sandy  Schreiber.  Debbie  Brown.  Mary  Beth 
Kopelic.  Sue  I'almer.  Lynn  Antolak.  Lynn  .lacober.  Patty  Mills.  Helen 


Dinerio.  Diane  l^unardo.  Lynn  Taylor.  Brenda  Meyer.  .lanice  Barr,  Vicky 
Reddy.  Sue  Harrison.  Cindi  Anderson.  Brenda  Schillinfser,  Gayle  Ward. 
Kim  Nelson.  Julie  Conover.  Karen  Van  Slyck.  Marilyn  I-eeds.  Luanne 
Wiersema,  Debbie  Hoekstra,  Candy  Bigden,  Sindy  Liebermann,  Jackie 
Cairo.  Debbie  Krueger. 
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Front  Row:  Pamela  Lancey,  Jeannie  Morris,  Mariko  Oka,  Alda  Dyal- 
Chand,  Fan  Lai.  Top  Row:  Sue  Chauvin,  Wasana  Ungprassert,  Diogenes 
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Lima,  Kathy  Krug,  Sue  Braidi,  Sherry  Urban,  Pam  Benson,  Carlos  Lugo, 
Mary  Pohl,  Kathy  McTernan,  Patrick  Gibbons,  Celina  Desjupols. 
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Front  Row:  John  P.  Buchanan,  Jeanice  Bleem,  Dan  Wolens,  Top  Row:  Bill 
Crawford,   Rick   Frowein,   Mark   M.   Oliver,   Allan  A.   Quamen,   Dave 


Letourneau. 
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Front  Row:  Robert  Obareki,  Brian  Peterson,  Stev  Rister,  Don  Fricker,  Kenneth  Wenz,  Tom  Scharton. 


/■Vi'Mf  Won    Keith  Kendall.  Duwain  Bailey,  Turtiii  ShegOK.  Timothy        Marquette  Halantine.  Charles  f  mksiim.  Frederuk  Franklin.  Elbert 
Hudiion,  Baker  Howell    Tnp  R«u     Demitroun  Cook.  Dexter  Goss,        Gordon. 
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Front  Row:  Tim  Higgins,  Col.  I.  W.  Adams,  Craig  Brown.  Top  Row:  Nick       Brad  Joseph. 
Sortal,  Matt  Muldoon,  John  Barnett,  Dennis  Mitchell,  Dave  Swierczek, 


Front  Row:  Nancy  Herzog,  Elizabeth  Anderson.  Second  Row:  Robert 
Payne,  Mary  Jo  Bone,  Mary  Brown,  Pamela  Darrell,  Marna  Bauer,  Mike 


Tuitt.  Top  Row:  Charles  Newbury,  Paul  Lock,  Jay  Zoline,  Robert  Knicker, 
Bill  Lichter,  Jim  Welisek. 
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Front  Row. 


Doug  Thompson.  Don  Woody.  Steve  Walker.  Bob  Cohlmeyer.  Top  Row:  Tim  Higgins.  Allen  Triebull.  Gao'  Snider.  Rick  Gardener. 
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Front  Row  Frank  De  Simone.  Richard  Zummo.  Richard  Dc  Knock.  Ix)u 
Cipnano.  .lohn  Umbo,  .Scott  .Stearns.  Mike  C.^hrell.  Sam  Dean.  Don 
McGarr.  I-ee  TruebUxKl.  .Ir..  Kirk  Champion.  Second  Row  Dave  Withum. 
.)erT>-  De  .Simone.  Ralph  I'nce.  .John  .lummrich.  Doug  Thompson.  Dan 
Bubacz.  Martha  Sackberger.  Dave  Aleksy.  Bob  Heard.  Top  Row:  Jeff 


Meyers.  Cameron  .Schiedt.  Tom  I.indslrom,  T.  Willie  Bower.  Ted 
I-everenz.  Bergan  Vukos-ich.  Mark  Poison.  .John  .Scout.  Paul  Evans.  Paul 
Oelze.  Frank  Van  Dyke.  T.C.  Lind.sey.  Dan  Winchell.  Paul  Gemzy.  Al 
Gordon.  .Josh  drier.  Greg  Ho»ells.  Gene  Alper.  Lee  Pinkerton.  Mike 
McCormick. 


Plant  and  Soil  Science  Club 


froni  fiou).- Howard  Brown,  Christie  Johnson,  EUie  Drinan,  Cynthia  Biggs,  Graven,  David  Stran,  Dean  Gildersleeve,  John  Hirstein,  Rick  Tazzel, 
Rick  Metzer,  Walter  Tongo,  Greg  Pierceall.  Top  Row:  Mary  Solawetz,  Nadine  Moranda,  Dee  AUhands,  Amy  Swigert,  Bill  Million,  Jerry  Gross. 
Louise   Christ,   Diane   Fuggar,    Dewey  Groennert,   Jill   Cothern,   Peggy 
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Photographic  Society 


M3 


Front  Row:  Janet  Barkan,  Julie  Tindall,  Valerie  Melko.  Carolyn  Eck,  Julie 
Behrends,  Connie  Abbott,  Terra  Eaton,  Sue  Moeller,  Deborah  Wright, 


Jann  LaPiana,  Sue  Underwood,  Patti  Nolen. 


Front  Row:  Kerry  Knodle,  Gary  Peterson,  James  J.  Ness,  Richard  Lingle,      Dr.  Fred  I.  Klyman,  Randy  Bell. 
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Front  Row:  Dr.  Donald  Macli  nald.  Jodee  Weasel.  Beth  >chnLidLr.  Utn 
nis  Maye.  Second  Rou:  Hisamatsu  Matsus.  Ellen  Riddle.  Laura  Parish. 
Sue  Dunlap,  Angie  Pucinskis.  Top  Rou-:  Leonard  Bafia.  Lee  Trueblood. 


Iini  Atturso,  Joseph  Mason.  Tim  Caldwell.  Ed  Lally.  Traci  Thompson. 
Roy  Valek,  Jeff  Richards. 


Front  Row:  Dave  Wall*.  Unknown.  .lim  I>elndc*mo.  Ann  Wittlich.  Vonda 
Turner.  Mntt  Linnirk.  I'nknown.  Sfcund  Won  I'nknown.  I'nknuwn.  .lohn 
Hewitt,  Unknown,  Unknown.  Unknown.  Mnr>-  Beth  NHInn.  Bnrh  KufEgetli. 


Mary  Snyder,  Jim  Shepard.  Top  Row:  Mike  Wax.  Ron  Yound.  Unknown, 
Unknown,  UnknowTi,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Chris  Farrell,  Len  Salerno. 
Keith  Yurko. 
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Front  Row:  EUaine  Fykuda,  Lloyd  E.  Erickson,  Criss  Van  Loon,  Renee  Miyauchi.  f^^ 
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Sigma  Kappa 

mm'S 


Front  Row:      Sherri     En(jelhBrdt.     Debbie    Swan.      E)eth    Thompson.  Meg  Wheeler.  Mary  .lane  Mahlke.  Diane  Tracy.  Top  Row:  Terri  Nowak, 

Ix)rri   Whiting.   Margaret   Brandt.   Sherry  Herkowsky.   Liz  I'lrich.  Ann  Becky  Bres.sner.  Cherjl  .Scarpaci.  Jane  Shelhouse.  Jennifer  Oros.  Debbie 

Myem.  Sheila  Washatka.  Second  Row:  Kobin  Whitburn,  Maritza  Ijira.  Tuegel.  Sandi   Britt.   Donna   Kunkel.  Lisa  Dooley.   Kim  Metzger.  Amy 

Nancy  Tormeno.  Cheryl  Bock,  l^^ura  Scoggin.  Diana  Ciibson.  .lane  Fuller.  Crawford,  Julie  Ciodke. 
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Front  Row:  Dan  Linclon,  Frannie  Cook,  Jerry  Dwornik.  Top  Row:  Tricia 
Schultz,  Brenda  Coble,  Mary  Lee,  Bruce  Robertson,  Daryl  Rhodes,  Kathy 
Krawczyk,  Cindy  Bailey,  Wally  Houldsworth,  Dan  Vidusek,  Dennis  Cia- 


jka,  Jim  Turner,  Steve  Sandifer,  Jim  O'Connor,  Tim  Meloni,  Jim  Phillips, 
Steve  Nafziger,  Tim  Johnson,  Roger  Walker,  Tim  Motz,  Don  Wells,  Mark 
Joritz. 


Front  Row:  Dave  Swirzak,  Dianne,  Bruce  Brooks,  John  Noak,  Scott  Who      Telenkoski,  Dan  Burkett,  Larry  De  Kock,  Thomas  Hally,  Mike  Harfst, 
rode  the   beacon.   Top   Row:   Therisa   Nitz,    Fred   Hofferman,    Dianne      Thomas  Wiss,  Dan  Thomas,  Ted  Nitz,  Sissy  Burkett. 
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Front  Row: 
Thomas. 


John  -Nuak.  Dave  Swirzak,  Bruce  Brooks.  Mike  Harfst.  Top  R<m:  Dan  Burkett.  Larr>-  De  Kock.  Thomas  Hally.  Dan 


Front  Rnti  Mairanne  Zerante.  .lo  Anne  Witte.  Alan  Tohen.  Karen 
StenRer.  Rnborl  Zindrirk.  Thomas  Sidor  Sfcond  Ron  Dina  Bar- 
tolomei.  William  Borkcr,  Ralph  BiH-stcr,  Dan  Briscoe.  Alan  Cohen. 
l>on  Fricker.  Ronald  Gentrj.  Peter Hiezew-ski.  Donna  Gunther,  Jay 


Ciuyer.  Top  Ron  David  Haertle.  Lori  Hagen,  Reed  Hamilton.  John 
Harl,  Kevin  Ilges,  Mary  .luha.sz.  Randi  Kaplan.  Cythia 
Klokkenga.  Thomasi  Macchione.  Charles  Marx. 
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Front  i?ou);  Aindreas  Gael  Aulean  MacRaberiss  Brayol,  Galranal  Pels- 
jeger,  Emaci  of  the  Liver  Listeo  Dreridry  Hems.  Top  Row:  Alanci  of  the 
Swan    Bocerdfsur,    Scott    Groerr,    William    Dragonsmith,    Heinrich 


Wolfgang,  Augustus  van  Talbenburg,  Wluf  of  the  Two  Lisles  Dreridry 
Herns. 
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FrontflouJ.-DaveBoyer,  Pat  Scher,  Ken  Kri-anek,  Tom  Delfino.  Top  flou).-       Tom  Johnson,  Ned  Frye,  Bob  Schoppel,  Issam  Kheniser,  Sikiro  Kadri, 
Ann  Oldham,  Casey  Lepp,  Tom  Focht,  Maxine  Hankla,  Ken  Chinweze,       Gabriel  Iruhe,  Allen  Weed,  Dr.  Y.  Paul  Chugh,  Nick  the  dog. 
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•'rent  Row:  Pero,'  Patton,  T\Tone  Tucker,  Shawn  Lugple.  Sergio  Smith. 
Sean  Doughty.  Gar>-  Sulski.  .losiah  Elijah  Buckwheat,  Tom  Trentlush, 
Angelo  Jones,  Philbert  Farnsworth,  Kunta  Kinte.  Rico  Ritzo,  Stanislaus 
Kropolinski.  Top  Row:  Margaret  Taylor,  Phoebe  Phlora,  Debbie  Fooley. 


Wilhelmina  Richtenstein,  Janice  Ballard,  Gladys  Schmeltzer,  Becky  Garr. 
Kristy  Malone.  Lori  Burke,  Glinnis  O'Connor,  Janice  Gualdoni.  Cindy 
Weber,  Kim  Krombar,  Joan  Denver,  Lolita  Small. 


Front   Row    I'nknown.    Susan   Varra,   Karon   Borton.  Jennifer  Brewer. 
Janice  Savastano,  Sandra  Toppel.  Top  Row:  Joanne  Roe.  Edgar  Tale. 


I'nknowTi.   Gabriel   Barker.    Unknown.   Sonny   Wright.   Dr.   Meinhardt. 
I'nknown. 
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Front  Row:  Sheryl  Mendelsohn,  Lynn  Mabry,  Tom  Rogers,  Nancy 
Slovacek.  Top  Row:  Mitch  Gnatowsky,  Brenda  Feiler,  Pam  Birk,  Ladonn 
Mclntyne,  Eric  Brutten,  Jim  Gard,  Susan  Alterini,  Mike  Schaff,  Greg 


Eubanks,    John    Albert,    Howard    Fischground,    Randy    Seffron, 
MacDonna,  Harold  E.  Nelson,  Linda  Johnson. 


Dave 
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Front  Row:  Pat  Matreci,  Helen  Meyer,  Chris  Evon,  Kerri  Harris,  Jackie 
Lott,  Mauri  Kohler.  Top  Row:  Kathy  Ermler,  Marilyn  HoUier,  Theresa 


Burgard,  Sue  Briggs,  Mary  Gill,  Molly  Schroeder,  Janet  Ridenour,  Tanya 
Dempsey,  Penny  Porter,  Laura  Hemberger. 
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Front  Row:  Cher.'l  Metheny.  Sue  Rehaut,  Kim  Hoskins.  Kay  tee  Car- 
mody.  Second  Row:  Dawn  Davie,  Gail  Cerek.  Nancy  Riddell.  Cheryl 
DeNosky.  Cathy  Querturf,  Sharon  Brown.  Nona  Shaw,  Julie  Lichter.  Top 
Row:  Jayne  Haitt,  Nancy  Rhodes,  Claudia  Sinclair.  Cathy  Hille,  Mary 


Knight.  Leslie  Fricke.  Jill  Serby.  Patricia  Prest.  Karen  Pauketat.  Lynda 
Spanial.  Cathie  D'.Amico.  Mrs.  Mary  Hlen  E/lmondson,  Susan  Introna. 
Cindy  Roach,  MaryAnn  Krehmeier. 
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Row:  Hollv 

Sieve  Hulzen,  .Nnncy  Neyers.  Dave  I'nnnder.  Boh  Haker.  Top 
I'eavcy,  Juli  Conover,  Karen  Chambers,  (lary  Cipriano,  Denise 


Lunt.  Cen^\  Anderson,  Bob  Piontek,  Tom  Hobaon.  Unknown.  Dan  Tipton, 
Terrj'  Dickerson,  Scott  Griess. 
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Front  Row:  Randy  Habbe,  Mel  Albrecht,  Bob  Petersen,  Larry  Korte,  Dr. 
Al  Kent.  Top  Row:  Steve  Hileman,  Glen  Brent,  Roy  De  Jamett,  Hal 


Zintel. 


Front  Row:  Brett  Tidwell,  Mike  Carroll,  Bob  Baker,  Mike  Kelley,  Terry  Todd  Riggs.  Top  Row:  Steve  Stromquest,  Andy  Weber,  Brian  Bums,  Rod 

Stone,  Doug  Mikeworth,  Brion  Rittenberry,  Todd  Olson,  Mike  Russell,  Talbot,  Tony  Cox,  Joe  Kolesar,  Christian  Alieff,  Tom  Harmon,  Mark 

Chuck  Williams.  Second  Row:  Mark  Yoder,  Wally  Gerhardt,  Bob  Dow-  Cushing,  Bob  Warren,  Denny  Moscardelli,  John  Welbourn,  Jim  San- 

ning,  Mike  McLaugilin,  Rick  Ruskey,  Jim  H^ir,  Dave  Lopez,  Rick  Staley,  tarelli.  Bob  Butler,  Tim  Kirby,  Glen  Gummersheimer. 
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Front  Row:  Wayne  Brhel.  Nancy  Moore.  Terri  Woodhall.  Terri  McDaniel. 
Nancy  Pfingsten.  Dave  Smith.  Steve  Goldstein,  Dr.  Thomas  Olson.  Linda 
Faatner.  Rich  Underwood,  Tom  O'Rourke.  Kirk  Schwenker.  Steve  An- 
drada.  Top  Row:  Don  Komfeind.  Patti  Reilly.  Linda  Cowls.  Richard 
Guyton,  Diane  Harke,  .John  Hartman,  Tom  Bubert,  Roy  Millonzi.  Richard 


Linhart.  Melissa  Moulton.  Tim  Davis.  Second  Row:  Kelly  Smith.  Kevin 
Kusek.  Dan  McEachern,  Richard  J.  Cassato.  Dick  Mijatovich,  Tom 
Hebel,  John  Kimsey,  Steve  Martin.  Susan  Tartowski.  Tom  LaPorte.  Greg 
Glomb,  Mark  Berger,  Christ  Cordogen,  Anthony  Spector.  Brian  Starkman. 
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front  flou).-  Mike  Johnson,  Scott  Steams,  Sharon  Funke,  Tom  Martin,      Rory  Stadt,  John  Jibben,  Don  Aimone,  Brian  Sweer,  Doug  Thompson, 
Pete  StoUer.  Top  Row:  Harry  Van  Dermark,  Steve  Wilson,  Andy  Zeaman,      Matt  Livengood,  John  McKown. 


Front  Row:  Coleen  ,  Terry  Asher,  Michael  Guard.  Top  Row:  Kim      Bonnett,  John  Bertelsen. 

"Barney"  Ba.-nstable,  Tom  Davidson,  Walt  Burger,  Roy  Howard,  John 
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University  Male  Glee  Club 


FmnI  Row:  Mr.  Rjjbert  Kingabun-.  Bill  Ryan,  Haul  Robertson.  Tim 
Haufors.  Don  Bishop.  Kole  John  KIceman.  Wayne  Kfferson.  •lim  Earl. 
Karl    Smith,    Ron    Bettenhauaen,     Kraif;   Kerger,    Dan    Deuel.    Linda 


Fitzgerald,  Accompanist  Top  Row:  Jim  Coble,  Ted  Pasierb.  Gene 
Krismanit.s,  Don  Woody,  Keith  Francis,  Bruce  Weaver.  Chris  Coulomb, 
Dave  Hansen,  Mike  Olund,  Doug  Enos,  Paul  Deuel,  Earl  Maulding. 
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Vocational  Educational  Student 
Graduate  Assn. 


Front  Rom:  Dave  Moran,  Michael  Charek.  Top  Row:  Russ  Kohler,  Dr.  Bill 
Gooch,  Dr.  Jack  Huck,  Sister  Mary  Norbert. 
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Front   Tup:   Pam   Ross.   Char  Keller.   Ellyn  Boyd.  Mike  Block.  Cheryl      Doug  Schultz,  Richard  De  Angelis.  Don  Redmond. 
Toomey,  Bruce  Hagan.  Joyce  Eannarino.  Mar\in  Whittaker.  Top  Row: 


Q 


Front  Rou-:  Jim  White.  JefT  Goldberg.  Brian  Gerval,  LarT>'  Psonak.  Suaan       Rubin,  Larry  .-^uiiir.  l.i.sa  Crocker,  Jeff  Scarpelli,  W.  Scott  Simon. 
Shius,  Gary  Morriaon,  Ken  Lynch,  G«ne  Smaciarz.  Top  Rotv:  Sheila 
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Front  Row:  William  T.  Robinson,   Gwen  Bailey,  Vinston  Glover,  Bill  Crusor. 
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Front  Row:  Dr.  Paul  L.  Roth,  Larry  Gary,  Ora  Royal,  Fred  Fellers,  Gary       Paula  Case,  Doug  Lank. 
Hegg.  Top  Row:  Barb  Hurtenbach,  Edgar  Hayden,  Cindy  Szarzinski, 
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Editor-in-Chief Mike  Roytek 

Art  Director Ken  Ovryn 

Art  Staff Christy  Carter 

Marcel  Jacobs 
Paul  Shoaff 

Copy  Editor   Mary  Ann  McNulty 

Copy  Staff Cynthia  Adams 


Sports  Editor 
Sports  Staff . . 


Sara  Cox 

Joan  Major 

Dave  McClain 

Lori  Siler 

Carrie  Sweeney 

Ray  Valek 
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J.  W.  Campbell 
Joe  Paschen 
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Bud  Vandersnick 

Advertising  Staff Kathleen  Eagan 

Donald  Flicker 
Paul  Topp 

Photo  Editor Chuck  Hodes 

Photo  Staff  Brent  Cramer 

Michael  Goldstein 

Jeff  Kruger 
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Rodney  Moody 
Colleen  Moore 

Mike  Palella 
Joseph  Spytek 

R.  J.  Squires 
Joel  Wakitsch 
Paul  Zomchek 


Staff  Secretary 
Fiscal  Officer  . . 


Julie  Moller 

Dr.  Julia  Muller 
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"^e  nineteentii  §ignatui6 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Keene 
Lelan  E.  Stallings  M.D. 
Dr.  Louise  Bausch  (CSC) 
Esther  &  Warren  Brandt 
Bruce  R.  Swinburne 
Mr.  Richard  T.  Arnold 
Twomey  &  Hines,  Attorneys 
Medical  Arts  Clinic  Ltd. 
Murphysboro 


As  the  final  pages  are 
sent  to  our  printer,  it's 
time  for  the  last  bit  of 
copy  to  be  written.  As 
the  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  1978  OBelisk  II  and 
as  a  staffer  for  the  1977 
OBelisk  II,  it  has  been  a 
long  and  hard  order  to 
fill  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  rebirth  of  the 
OBelisk  II  has  been  my 
personal  goal  for  the 
past  three  years,  with 
the  work  started  in  1976. 

The  university  and  the  students  who  came  and  went  dur- 
ing the  time  the  OBelisk  was  idle  will  not  feel  the  effect  of 
that  loss  for  some  time.  The  yearbook  is  not  a  product  for 
the  present,  but  rather  for  the  future.  It's  the  book  that  one 
can  look  back  to,  to  remember  the  entertaining,  amusing 
and  the  unusual  things  that  happened  in  what  some  call 
"the  best  years  of  your  life." 

This  book  is  not  my  work,  but  rather  my  dream  and  the 
work  of  many  students.  It's  been  a  long,  hard  fight  to  restart 
the  OBelisk  II.  To  start  any  publication  is  rough. 

While  at  SIU  I  saw  the  last  issue  of  NonSequitur  go  to 
press.  I  also  saw  the  fall  of  a  great  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  the  start  of  the  OBelisk  11.  Only  time  will 
tell  how  long  the  latter  will  continue. 

But  like  any  publication,  there's  that  one  problem: 
money.  The  OBelisk  11  had  its  share  of  financial  problems, 
but  it  was  still  printed.  Many  people,  such  as  those  on  our 
patrons  list,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  deliver  the  book  to 
our  readers  this  year.  These  first  two  years  of  this  new 
publication  were  its'  roughest.  I  hope  that  in  the  years  to 
come,  the  future  staff  will  not  have  to  worry  as  I  did. 

The  outside  help  on  the  first  two  OBelisk  II's  was 
something  else.  Without  the  many  people,  such  as,  Nancy 
Hunter  Harris,  who  helped  us  get  it  all  started  back  in  1976; 
Manion  Rice,  who  kept  the  books  balanced  for  the  start  of 
the  1977  OBelisk  11;  C.B.  Hunt,  who  helped  us  with  all  of 
the  technical  matters  for  the  past  two  volumes;  Julia 


Jr^tldsqfCBdiskE 


Mr.  Harold  Grosowsky 

E.S.  del  Carmen  M.D. 

Helene  &  Peter  A.  Munch 

Mr.  And  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Feirich 

Drs.  Jon  &  Julia  Muller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Genrty 

Richard  &  Caryl  Moy 


Muller,  who  was  our 
fiscal  and  faculty  spon- 
sor for  the  last  half  of 

1977  and  for  the  entire 

1978  book  and  Harvey 
Welch  and  Bruce  Swin- 
burne, who  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  help  and 
who  took  our  project  to 
the  administration. 
Without  people  such  as 
these,  our  work  would 
have  never  made  it  to 
you. 

And  now  for  those  few  dedicated,  and  not  so  dedicated 
staffers.  You  know  who  you  are.  My  editorial  staff  did  a 
great  job  this  past  year.  To  Chuck,  I  hope  that  your  life  is 
full  of  group  pictures.  To  Mary  Ann,  please  try  to  have  your 
copy  in  on  time  in  the  future.  To  Ken,  I  hope  that  your  life 
is  full  of  all  types  of  forms.  To  our  two  staff  secretaries, 
Julie  and  Colleen,  thanks  for  all  the  late  night  hours  that 
you  both  put  in.  And  now  a  special  thanks  to  those  staffers 
who  were  dedicated  and  did  all  the  hard  work. 

It's  been  a  long  and  hard  year;  we've  had  our  fun  times 
and  our  bad  times.  I  know  at  times  it  was  hard  to  ac- 
complish what  I  asked,  but  thanks  for  giving  all  you  had  to 
the  book.  I  hope  that  you  all  thought  that  it  was  worth  your 
time  and  effort. 

A  special  thanks  must  go  to  Kes  Kesler  of  Inter- 
Collegiate  Press,  who  also  had  to  put  up  with  us. 

And  now  to  the  readers  of  the  1978  OBelisk  11, 1  hope  that 
you  all  enjoy  it  and  that  it  helps  you  to  remember  "the  best 
years  (rf  your  life." 
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Mills.  Jamea  188 
MilU.  Pally  256 
Mills.  Rodney  220 
Milne.  Rich  219 
Minnaert.  Ron  .135 
Minnito.  Minnie  243 
Minor.  Greg  243 
Mircnayal.  Manaoor  172 

248 
Minani.  Krui  175.233 
Mirocha.  Dawn  210 
Mitchell.  Dan  248 
Mitchell.  Dennia  259 
Mitchell.  Gabriel  '236 
Mitchell.  Tony  216.248 
Mitchell.  Vince  248 
Miyauchi.  Renee  265 
Mizushima.  Craig  227 
Mockua.  Shawn  205 
ModafT.  Bob  204 
ModafT.  John  205 
Moeller.  Gail  234 
Moeller.  Sue  263 
Moenich.  Chris  179 
Mogan.  Steve  254 
Moliake.  Julie  221.242 
Moller.  Julie  250 
Moller.  Suzanne  175.216 
Monroe,  John  2*27 
Montague.  Marv  Lee  221 
Montgomery.  Elaine  184 
Montgomer.  Jania  255 
Montgovery.  Belly  215 
Moody.  Brad  '250 
Moodv.  Rod  2.50 
Moore.  Colleen  210.250 
Moore.  Debra  179 
Moore.  Derek  254 
Moore.  Mary  179 
Moore.  .Nancy  179.215.274 
Moore.  Steve  218 
Moore.  Terry  213 
Mnorehead.  Tim  195 
Moran.  Davp  277 
Maranda.  Nadine  172.261 
Moraveji.  Farid  226 
Moreno.  Jeff  217 
Morgan.  Andrea  184 
Moriarty.  Deb  250 
Morris.  Bob  233 
Morris.  Jeannie  '257 
Moms.  Mike  218 
Moms.  Palncia  195 
Moms.  Sharon  222 
Momson.  Gary  278 
Morrison.  Micnael  199 
Morrison.  Trish  255 
Morse.  Doug  ^•>2 
Mimchopoulor.  StavToa  195 
Moacardelli.  Denny  273 
Moscinski.  Marv  Beth  214 
Moaebach.  Julie  '2.14 
Moaebach.  Wolfram  199.2:14 
Mouman.  Mike  '238 
Mnlz.  Tim  267 
Moudv.  Carv  175 
Moulton.  Mellisaa  '274 
Moiley.  Yo(i  219 
Moy,  Phil  209 
Mover.  Gregory  229 
Mral.  Charlea  179 
Muehlfell.  .lean  199.212 
Mueller.  Greg  245 
Mueller.  Ken  2.18 
Mulcahev.  Treas*  236 
Muldoon.  Matt  259 
Mullallv.  Chna  218 
Mullen.  Scott  241 
Mulleu.  .Scolt  241 
Munme.  Roaa  206 
Munsterman.  Dannie  292 
Muniert.  Barb  212 
Murphy.  Jamea  348 
Murphy.  Joel  208.237 
Murphy,  l^une 
Murrav.  Sieve  '206 
Murrell.  Jennifer  175 
Musgrave.  Tereaa  191 
Musica  Orbu  45 
Muizaralli.  Jeff  2&3 
Mveia.  Ainu  306 
Mtvrs.  Ann  184.266 
Mnrs.  Jamea  229 


.Narolio.  Susan  242 
.Sash.  Terry  172.248 
.Saltier.  Dina  '242 
Nazan.  .Sozar  188 
Neal.  Dee  Ann  237 
Neal.  Kathren  292 
Neal.  James  195 
Neal.  Richard  175.238 
Neely.  Roora  2-6  221 
Neely.  Roora  7-11  222 
Neely.  Flooia  12-17  223 
Neff.  Bnjce  227 
Neitzke.  Jamea  202 
Nelson.  Bob  250 
Nelson.  Carol  196 
Nelson.  Donna  175.206 
Nelson.  Harold  271 
Nelson.  Kim  256 
Nelson.  Todd  218 
Nemec.  Wayne  188 
.Seaa.  Jamea  263 
Neaa.  Jean  179.212 
Newburv.  Charlea.  259 
Newel,  kelly  218 
.Sewman.  Jeff  115 
.Sewmiller.  Barry  2*20 
Neyers.  Nancy  272 
.Sguyen.  Anh  179 
Nichols.  Chris  218 
Nichols.  Jerry  227 
.Nichols-Simon,  Claudette 

202 
Nick  the  Dog  '269 
Niebauer,  Dan  234 
Niti.  Ted  '267 
Nitz,  Therisa  267 
Nizioler.  Edward  213 
Noak,  John  268.267 
Noe.  Janel  214 
Nolan.  Marv  Beth  255.264 
Nolen.  Palli  263 
Nomady.  Mark  2-20 
Norbert.  Sister  Mary 
Norris.  Randy  227 
Norton.  Becky  213 
Norum.  Mary  222 
Novak.  Dennis  253 
Novotony.  Jim  251 


tony. 
,  Mar 


Novy.  Mariorie  191 
Nowak.  Terri  266 
Nyquisl.  Nicolette  244 


o 


N 


Nafziger.  Stave 
267 
Nagler.  Paul  227 
Napolat.  Adolpo  336 


Oaks.  Urrv  205 
Obarski.  Bob  205 
O'Brien.  Joan  246 
O'Connor.  Glinnis  '270 
O'Connor.  Jim  '267 
O'Donoghue.  Michael  64 
Oelze.  Paul  260 
Ogleabv.  Paul  214 
O  Gradv.  .loe  '230 
OGrady.  Pal  ■2'20 
Uhadi.  Mohomad  '2-26 
Ohlson.  Barb  222 
Gidtman.  Chris  '220 
Oka.  Manko  2.57 
Oldani.  Karen  255 
Oldham.  Ann  269 
Oliver.  Mark  257 
Olaen.  David  2.10 
Olson,  .lohn  175 
Olson.  Thomaa  Dr.  274 
Olson,  Todd  273 
Olund.  Jeff  218 
Olund.  Mike  276 
Omahen.  Julie  216 
O'Mollev.  Beatrice  172 
OMallev.  Kellv  '221 
O'Malley.  Tmdv  '239 
O'Neill.  Jeannie  216 
O'Neill.  Timothy  '229 
Onnen.  Fred  214 
Oran.  Bill  '204 
ORourke.  Tom  274 
Oroa.  Jennifer  '266 
Otaey.  Dennu  214 
Ortegg.  Patty  222 
Oabome.  Gary  344 
Oshner.  Mike  250 
Oski.  Rob  245 
Oslendorf.  Camilla  179 
Osterus.  Nancv  '222 
Oslgard.  Dan  '231 
Otmahha.  Laura  2'22 
O'lura,  Bridgtt  212 
Oiford  DebaU  Team  65 
Ojford.  Tim  199 
Ozbum.  Linda  191 
Ozaki.  Nancv  215 
Otov.  John  260 


•*•      Pabick.  Mark  212 
Pahlman.  Datm  212 
Painter.  Gerald  230 
Pakoala.  F^ric  238 
Palmer.  .Suaan  202 
Palmer.  Sue  266 
Pang.  Ka  184 
Paolella.  Jim  211 
Paolucci.  Tony  230 
Pappelis.  Joanne  246 
Parent's  Day  70 
Pare.  Randall  196 
Paruh.  Daren  242 
Partsh.  Laura  264 
Parker.  Jeff  206 
Parker.  Marii  188 
Parker.  Paul  249 


Parrent.  Jeanne  176 
Parsley.  Sherry  242 
Parson.  Kenneth  184 
Parsons.  Kenneth  211 
Parton.  Dolly  49 
Pasierb.  Ted  '276 
Patel.  Vilas  228 
Peterson.  J.J    239 
Patteraon.  Bemita  195 
Patton.  Percy  270 
Pauketat.  Karen  272 
Pauli.  Bob  218 
Paulson.  Bob  220 
Payne.  Becky  179 
Payne.  Becky  238 
Payne.  Floyd  233 
Payne.  Robert  '259 
Pearce.  Valerie  221 
Pearson.  David  175 
Pearson.  David  238 
Pearson.  Stacy  205 
Peavev.  Holly  272 
Pechlel.  Rich  218 
Pechlel.  Rich  219 
Peitzmeier.  Mark  238 
Pelsjeger.  Galranat  269 
Pendleton.  Cindy  256 
Penoleton.  Cindy  202 
Penner.  Diana  213 
Perdue.  Sonja  247 
Perkins.  Donna  184 
Perlman.  Marcy  215 
Perrone.  Lauren  222 
Perry.  Debbie  221 
Pem'.  Tony  204 
Pesaehl.  Todd  220 
Peters.  Kathleen  191 
Peters.  Chuck  247 
Petersen.  Bob  273 
Peterson.  Gary  263 
Petereon.  Gary  219 
Peterson.  Kim  217 
Peterson.  Mark  172 
Peterson.  Paul  172 
Peterson.  Robert  188 
Pelt.  Kim  245 
Peltil.  Dean  211 
Pfaller.  Barbara  '202 
Pfingsten.  Nancy  180 
PTingsten.  Nancy  274 
Phee.  Marv  217 
Phelan.  Sue  199 
Phelpe.  Jeffrey  175 
Phelps.  Karen  191 
Philip.  Valois  203 
Phillips.  Allison  184 
Phillips.  Duane  191 
Phillips.  Duane  236 
Phillips.  Jim  267 
Phillips.  Rodney  202 
Phillips.  Rndnev  254 
Phillips.  Sue  2.55 
Phlora.  Phoebe  270 
Picek.  William  175 
Pichler.  Michael  188 
Pichler.  Michael  213 
Picking.  Steven  175 
Piekarz.  I^rry  206 
Pienlon.  Barry  214 
Pierceall.  Greg  261 
Pierce  Hall  211 
Pierce.  Valerie  242 
Pierre-Jerome.  Eddy  241 
Pieman.  Sallv  213 
Pike.  Hal  214 
Pinkerion.  Lee  260 
Pinkston.  Charle  258 
Pinlozzi.  Diane  180 
Piontek.  Bob  '272 
Plac.  Reginald  195 
Plant.  Brian  204 
Platlar.  Dave  211 
Plona.  Caaaie  221 
Poczalek.  Jeff  211 
Pohl.  Mary  '257 
Polonua.  Jeanne  242 
Polaon.  Mark  260 
Ponner.  Dean  188 
Pope   Bonila  195 
Popp.  Bob  220 
F*orter.  Gregory  175 
Porter.  Greg  227 
l*orter.  Penny 
Porter.  Pete  21 1 
Potmaa.  Cindv  238 
Potu.  Georg  '215 
Powell.  I.vnn  217 
Prekwas.  Ruaa  188 
Preat.  Patricia  184 
Preat.  Pat  223 
Preat.  Patncia  272 
Price.  Jack  214 
Pnce.  Ralph  260 
Pnea.  Suaan  175 
Prine.  John  46 
Proctor.  Vicky  222 
ProfTiIt.  Cleveland  218 
Proven  Van.  Debbie  '223 
Paonak.  Urry  278 
Pucinakia.  Angie  246 
Purdy.  Sarah  184 
Pulyra.  Gail  245 
Puts.  Chris  223 


Rr 


Q 


l^uamen.  Allan 
2S7 
Quariea.  Pbil  233 
Querturf.  Calhv  272 
Quasi.  Gary  2IH 
Queyt)uep.  Annette  321 
t^uigley.  Kim  136 


/Raben.  Jeff 
Racey.  Denise  240 
Radek.  Martha  217 
Radwin.  Cvril  228 
Raeaton.  Paula  222 
RafTerty.  Mack  230 
Raffeny.  Tom  214 
Raine.  Mark  208.234 
Rajagopalan.  Ramanalhan 

199 
Rambeau.  Timothy  199 
Ranuev.  Bob  '250 
Randall.  Wendell  234 
Ranev.  Clavton  172 
Ranev.  Steve  199 
Rankin.  Karen  191.240 
Rankin.  Lynne  221 
Rapinchuck.  Darlene  217. 

242 
Rathki.  Sherry  202 
Rav.  Nancy  180 
Ravbum.  Slelanie  217 
Raycrafl.  RiU  222 
Ravnar.  Mark  221 
Rea.  Roger  209 
Readhead.  Mary  Jo  256 
Reddick.  Randy  226 
Reddv.  Vicki  202.256 
Redleman.  Mary  Arm  242 
Redlich.  Kim  206 
Redman.  Noble  220 
Redmond.  Dom  278 
Rednick.  .lefT  228 
Reece.  Phil  228 
Reed.  Barry  228 
Reed.  William  175 
Rees.  Donna  206.255 
Reeve.  Tom  250 
Rehaut.  Sue  272 
Reid.  Niu  216 
Reillv.  Patty  274 
Reilly.  Sieve  '228 
Reinmulh.  Craig  175 
Remack.  .leanna  214 
Renaud.  Martv  230 
Rendleman.  Mary  Ann  222 
Reoknagel.  Ken  218 
Reovea.  Brice  178 
Requarth.  Jan  244 
Reynolds.  Cria  218 
Rezabek.  Mike  208 
Rhodes.  Daryl  267 
Rhodes.  Nancv  272 
Rhone  Jr  .  Freddie  191 
Ricci.  Tem   189.246 
Richards.  Jeff  '264 
Richardson.  Sue  215 
Richey.  Polly  246 
Richman.  Barrv  180 
Ricbtenstein.  Wiihelmilia 

270 
Rjchter.  Mark  218 
Rick.  Pam  271 
Ricketla.  Gary  180 
Riddell.  Dave  213 
Riddell.  Nancv  272 
Riddle.  Ellen  264 
Ridenour.  Dave  175 
Ridenour.  Janel  184.245. 

271 
Ridley.  Sue  247 
Riggs.  Dudley  47 
Ripts.  Todd  273 
Rilev.  Kimberlv  202 
Rilev.  Marv  '207 
Rilev.  Mike  228 
Rinella.  Greg  .1.15 
Ringel.  Richard  188 
Ringling  Broa.  and  Bamum 

i  Bailey  Circus  42.43 
Rinker.  Glenn  172 
Riofdan.  Mark  228 
Rillenberrv.  Brion  254. 

273 
Rllio.  Rico  270 
Roach.  Cindy  272 
Roberts.  Jeff  208 
Roberts.  Lena  222 
Roberts.  Sharon  184 
Robertson.  Bruce  267 
Robertson.  Janu  184 
Robertson.  Paul  276 
Robinson.  Kenneth  199.236 
Robinson.  Polly  180 
Robinson.  William  180.379 
Robaon.  Darrell  202 
Rockwell.  Calhv  180 
Rixkwvod.  Mark  180 
Kodgers.  Bill  220 
Rnlgen.  Bradley  175 
Rodgen.  David  188 
Rodgera.  Greg»4 
Roe.  Joanne  270 
Roegge.  Mike  230 
Rogers.  Jamea  243 
Hcftn.  Ted  234 
Rogers.  Tom  271 
Roguski.  Randy  US 
RoTeau.  Mark  249 
Komanelli.  Ronald  19S 
Ki>maniello(V  Lenny  209 
Ropelle.  Mary  Betfi  266 
Roper.  Kalhy  222 
Roppolo.  Mary  Kay  307 
Roaen.  Steve  172 
Knenberg.  Beth  207 
Roaenberger.  Ted  214 
H<«enrield.  Mark  234 
Rosenthal,  CbenI  247 
Roaenlhal.  David  213 
Rmenwald.  Beth  202 
Roaa.  .Michael  254 


Roaa.  Pam  278 
Roeaing.  John  230 
Roalro.  Angel  Buen  226 
Roth.  Dr   Paul  L   279 
Rouhandeh.  Steven  196 
Routen.  Charlea  243 
Rowe.  Marcus  228 
Roval.  Ora  279 
Rubin.  Sheila  278 
Rubinstein.  Joyce  247 
Ruby.  Irma  172 
Rud.  Jeff  226 
Ruddick.  Diane  210 
Ruabaamen.  Ragina  202.2S6 
Rujawitz.  Tracy  213 
Runge.  David  227 
Rungren.  John  180 
Rupp.  Vickie  210 
Ruppert.  Marv  207 
Rushakaff.  Hope  216 
Rusk.  Doug  209 
Ruakev.  Rick  273 
Ruaaeft.  Larry  217 
Ruaaell.  Mike  254.273 
Rutherford.  Michael  180 
Ryan.  Bill  218.276 
Ryan.  Steve  218 
Ryba.  Lam   172 
Rydberg.  Kathy  207 
Ryder.  Jeff  251 
Ryming.  Jeff  230 
Rys.  Jana  236 


^*^   Sabalewski.  Janice 

221 
Sabatini.  Tom  218 
Sackberger.  Martha  260 
Salak.  Pat  218 
Salamone.  Marlene  255 
Salmond.  Janet 
Salvi.  Ernie  209 
Sallzman.  Robert  284 
Salzburg.  Rick  208 
Sanchez.  Angel  175 
Sanden.  Bert  '227 
Sandifer.  Steve  267 
Sanner.  Rodney  208 
Sanlarelli.  Jim  273 
Sarikhani.  Afsaneh  175 
Samo.  Jeanne  216 
Saaau.  George  199.252 
Sauders.  Peter  199 
Savastano.  Janice  270 
Sawyer.  Chuck  211 
Sayers.  David  175 
Scanmbold.  Carmon  227 
Scarpaci.  Chen'l  266 
Scarpelli.  Jeff  278 
Scelzo.  Cheryl  191 
Schaefer.  Mark  215 
Schaff.  Mike  271 
Schaffalo.  Bob  228 
Schambach.  Lisa  237 
Schamo.  Larrv  208 
Scher.  Pal  269 
Scheake.  Jack  196 
Schiedt.  Cameron  260 
Schierbeck.  Victoria  180 
Schillinger.  Brenda  2.56 
Schimp.  Cynthia  184 
Schimpf.  Peter  202 
Schlake.  Randy  252 
Schloz.  Tom  .1.15 
Schmeltzer.  l^ladya  270 
Schmidt.  Doug  208 
Schmidt.  Jerome  231 
Schmidt.  Mark  208 
Schmitz.  Leo  211 
Schnake.  David  172 
Schnake.  Greg  206 
Schneider.  Beth  180.264 
Schneider  Floors  2-6  218 
Schneider  Floon  7-11  219 
Schneider  FVnrs  12-17 

220 
Schneider.  Shanol  240 
SchnevT.  l^arry  '220 
Schnorbua.  Nancv  184 
Schoppel.  Bob  289 
Schrader.  Scott  212 
Schreiber.  Sandra  202 
Schreiber.  Sandy  266 
Schmeder.  Chefyl  34t 
Schroeder.  Molly  371 
Schulli.  Cathy  217 
Schulli.  Doug  278 
Schullz.  Mark  228 
Schulli.  Tom  208 
Schulu.  Tncia  '267 
Schumaker.  C    Allen  202 
Schumaker.  Elaine  184 
Schwab,  Kevin  '205 
Schwartz.  Robert  205 
Schwartanu.  Kurt  196 
Schwenker.  Kirk  274 
Schwendt.  Jill  191 
Schoggin.  l.aun  266 
Scott.  Lee  212 
Scout.  John  260 
Scully.  Bill  249 
Sealm.  Mac  180 
Sebak.  Robert  238 
Sebeatven.  Joe  196 
Seboldt.  Barb  207 
Secler.  Stuart  191 
Sedgwick    Doug  280 
Sedik.  Kathleen  180 
Seekamp    Crv-sUl  191 
.Sednin,  Randy  271 
.Sehnert,  Claude  196 
Seib,  Dean  188 
Sail.  Tom  208 


286 


Selubbe,  Biron  231 
Sennett,  Dean  255 
Sepich.  Jim  228 
Serafini,  Mo  206 
Serby,  Jill  272 
Shanklin.  Craig  196 
Shapkoff,  Nancy  191 
Shattuck,  Doug  218 
Shaub.  Chuck  335 
Shaw,  Dan  208 
Shaw.  Mike  218 
Shaw,  Nona  272 
Shaw,  Randall  172 
Sheehan,  Patty  262 
Shegog,  Curtis  258 
Shelhouse.  Jane  266 
Shepard,  Jim  264 
Sheperd,  Carfie  191 
Sherry,  Jeff  218 
Sherwood,  Alan  220 
Shield,  Joel  220 
Shipp,  Judy  216 
Shipton,  Steve  239 
Shizas,  Susan  278 
Shockey,  Pete  227 
Shoellhom,  Anne  216 
Shook,  Marilyn  184 
Shull,  John  205 
Shultz,  Ron  244,248 
Silbert,  Kent  250 
Simkina,  Tom  227 
Simmons,  Leroy  221 
Simms,  Dan  218 
Simon,  W.  Scott  278 
Simpkins,  Sheiry  239 
Simpson,  Cathy  216 
Sinclair,  Claudia  272 
Sinclair,  Stan  244 
Sistos,  Richard  202 
Skender,  Louis  217 
Skinner,  Shirley  206 
Skull,  John  211 
Slattery,  Sharon  203 
Slink  Rand  Group  45 
Sloan,  Nora  255 
Sloane,  Anne  250 
Slobin,  Joan  234 
Slovacek,  Nancy  180,271 
Smaciarz,  Gene  278 
Small,  Lolita  270 
Smart,  Maureen  250 
Smith,  Allen  218 
Smith,  Annie  191 
Smith.  Cynthia  199 
Smith.  Dave  274 
Smith.  George  211 
Smith.  Glenn  237 
Smith  Hall  212 
Smith,  Jeffrey  188 
Smith,  John  218 
Smith,  Karl  276 
Smith,  Kelly  274 
Smith,  Larry  211 
Smith,  Lisa  203 
Smith,  Margueretis  191 
Smith,  Osia  234 
Smith.  Phil  218 
Smith.  Rhone  203 
Smith.  Richard  204 
Smith.  Sergio  270 
Smith.  Stephanie  210 
Smith.  Susan  196 
Smith.  William  227 
Smith,  Yvonne  203 
Smithly,  John  212 
Smolen,  Patrick  227 
Smolin,  Ron  191 
Smyth,  Jeff  218 
Snap,  Steve  239 
Snider,  Gary  260 
Snook,  Earl  221 
Snyder,  Mary  180,264 
Sobczyk,  Joe  251 
Soffer,  Larry  278 
Sogar,  Michael  196 
Solaw#,  Mary  212,261 
Solderholm,  Robert  229 
Solecki,  Mary  Kay  246 
Solomon,  Jan  213 
Sommer,  Martha  199,234 
Sophie,  Steven  211 
Sorrells,  Kent  218 
Sortal,  Nick  259 
Sosnowski,  Scott  191 
Sotiroff,  George  249 
Soustek,  Dolores  191 
Spainhour,  Allen  213 
Spanial,  Lynda  272 
Speck,  Charles  246 
Speckman,  Kathy  208,210 
Spector,  Anthony  196,274 
Speirs.  JoAnne  180 
Spencer,  George  229 
Spirito,  Ernest  218 
Splan,  Cathy  213 
Spooner,  Jeff  209 
Spradlin,  Mike  209 
Spreenburg,  Peter  229 
Spring.  John  215.251 
SpruU.  Eroin  227 
Squires.  Carol  180 
Sronkowski,  Dan  220 
Stacknik.  Mary  207 
Stadt,  Rory  275 
Stadtlander,  Frederick 

230 
Staley.  Rick  273 
Stallings,  Lee  238 
Stallings  Jr.,  Lelan  196 
Stamm,  Barbara  184 
SUnfill,  Rick  241 
Stanley,  Aaron  209 
Stanton,  Mark  218 
Staples,  Susan  252 


Star,  Barry  175 
Starineri,  Tim  216 
Stark,  Jim  215 
Starkman.  Brian  274 
Starks,  Charles  236 
Starsiak,  Raymond  175 
Staten.  Arzrow  184,236 
Stauffer,  Robyn  172 
Steahall  Hall  213 
Steams,  Scott  260,275 
Steckler,  Patricia  188 
Steed,  Paul  204 
Steele,  Jane  203,214 
Stenger,  Karen  175,247 
Stephens,  Deborah  172,239 
Steven,  Debbie  244 
Stevens,  Brandon  226 
Stevens,  Nancy  250 
Stevenson,  Harold  236 
Stewart,  Laura  248 
Stiritz,  Jan  246 
Stitt,  Don  211 
Stokes.  Debbie  207 
Stokes.  Susan  191 
StoUer,  Pete  208,276 
Stone,  Carol  210 
Stone,  Terry  273 
Storey,  Rick  335 
Strack,  Betty  245 
Stran,  David  261 
Strang,  Richard 
Straub,  Dennis  205 
Straub,  Lynn  256 
Strauch,  Gary  228 
Streit,  Robert  229 
Stribling,  Ann  191 
Strickland,  Steve  209 
Striegel,  Tom  209 
Strink,  David  188 
Strohmeier.  Clinton  172 
Stromquest,  Steve  273 
Strzelec,  Barbara  221 
Stuaan,  Kirk  209 
Studach,  Guv 
Stuenkel,  Debra  191 
Stuntz,  Ed  228 
Sturm,  Chris  241 
Suconik,  Merle  215 
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